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Foreword 

With the growth of the social sciences, there has been increasing 
interest in use of their products to throw light on and also to solve 
some of the pressing social problems of our society. A concerned 
public and concerned poHcymakers are increasingly asking the 
question: What can sQciai science research contribute to our 
planning process, particularly planning to effect institutional 
change to more clearly meet basic mental health needs? And, 
indeed, policymakers have for some time made use of social 
science theory and research fuidings in their planning process. 

It is important, then, to ieam more about how social science is 
utilised, by whom, and with what effect. It is important to obtain an 
evaluation of the products of such use both by fhe change agents 
and by those to whom the change was directed. Such knowledge 
should be of value to social science thepry, to social science 
research program development, and to the policy planning process, 

T^is monograph, th"e first in a series of studies on socia) change, 
reports on an analysis of applications of social science theory and 
research to, programs of institutional change. It includes a 
state-of-the-arts review of the literature, both scientific and public 
policy oriented, and a study of important questions raised by this 
literature. Finally, it offers a proposal to bridge the gap between 
the social sciences and public policymaking. By this means it 
brings us closer to the gpal of directing knowledge toward the 
satisfaction of basic mental health needs. 

Juan Ramos, Ph.D. 
Director 

Division of Special Mental Health Programs 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE NATURE OF INSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGE 

Planned institutional change involves the efforts of people to 
alter that part of their environment which is gove^ed by a set of 
rules and power relationships which are established within the 
context of a larger social order. A newly elected Governor seeks to 
change the deplorable conditions .in a State prison system;- a 
Federal agenc>^ tries to get a local school system to become more 
responsive to the needs of minority groups; and low-income 
residents protest the lack of decent and affordable health care in 
tlieir community. Such efforts, while often heroic in proportion to 
the resistance against which they contend, fall short of being 
revolutionary in tltat they are not directed at changes in the larger 
social order. Rather, that social order is used to bring about a 
desired change in one of its constituent institutions. Such efforts 
are variously referred to as. social reform, intended social change, 
o^ institutional change. The latter term reflects, we feel, a more 
precise understanding of the process involved. 

Interest in institutional change waxes and wanes with the 
fluidity of the larger social order which affects the promise Qf its 
attainment. Thus, during the Great Depression of the 1930s; the 
Second World War of the 1940s; and the convergence of the civil 
rights movement, the peace movement, and urban riots of the 
1960s; interest ran high. But during the relative j?tability and 
quiescence of the 1950s and the 1970s, interest subsided. Yet ^ 
efforts at institutional change never completely disappear. As long 
as there government, or dependence on a collectively organized 
way of doing things, there will be attempt* on the part of one ' 
group or another to alter those organized ways in order to redress 
grievances or bring about a fuller measure of social justice. 

The purpose of this book is to add to our current understanding 
of the process of institutional change. It is our hope; in so doing, 
to assist lho$e within the Government who have the responsibility,' 
as well as those outside who advocate such responsibility, to make 
institutional arrangements more responsive to the people ana 
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purposi^s, they wen? originaiiy iiitended to SL^rve. More sj>ecifically, 
our purpoif is to the state of the art a^i reflected in the 

writiujjs aiid research of social ^scientists fJid as tempered by the 
exfH-riences of planners, administrators, politicians, and citizens 
who are the practitioners of this art. We cannot hppe to be 
comprehensive or definitive. The effort to conceptualize the 
process q^f institutional change is as old as institutions themselves 
and spans many disciplines and many f perspectives. Our effort can 
Ih? unique only in the sense that it tries to integrate the 
contributions of the most recent literature with more historic 
themes in a manner which is relevant to the practice of public 
planning or decisionmaking. 

The social sciences have much to contribute to the piocess of 
mstitutional change, yet their offerings often are not accepted. 
Thi) limited success with which social science research findings 
have l>een adopted in the policymaking process is a many-faceted 
problem. On the one hand, social scientists tend to pose issues in 
tt*rms which are highly abstract, not related to actions that can be 
applied in a practical way. In a word, the social sciences tend to be 
descriptive rather than prescriptive. On the other hand, groups 
wh<? have th^^ most to gain from institutional change often couch 
their proposals in highly emotive, imprecise terms and exhibit 
little {latience to examine any larger set of issues that transcends 
tlieir immediate e\{>erience. They shun the rational process tliat is 
the trademark of the social. scientist. And finally, tiiere are what 
Llndblom (196iJ) calls the **proximate policymakers,'' those 
legitimized by the larger society to make decisic-^s involving 
institutional change (p. 70). They are cau^t in a complex web of 
forces and valuer which surrounds a particular issue, only some of 
which are reflected in the rational analysis of the socigl scientist or 
the prcpf)sals of participating interest groups. 

For this reason, a secondary objective ot this inquiry is to 
e»:amine the utilization of social science theory and research in 
institutional change. In this connection, we seek to learn the ro\e 
which social scienw plays in such planned change, as well as the 
factors which facilitatt^ or hinder that utilization. 

Definition of Concepts 

Before proceeding with a further description of our task, we 
will pause to define the basic concept^ which underlie it. In 
summary form, we define planned institutional change as any 
plarinKui or intended alteration in the gcmls, program, or 'structure 
of an orfianization which is operating in the public interest. We 
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will examine each of the element* of this definition in more, ctetaU. 
Historically, the term institution has had two different mean- 
. ings. (1) It has been construed very narrowly to refer to a 
• culturally defined set of norms governing behavior which served • 
some group purpose, such as marriage. (2) The term has also been 
used more generally to refer to organizations which serve some 
larger social purpose, such as thechurch or the courts. It is in this 
latter sense that ' we use the ferro. This use requires that the 
characteristics which distinguish institutions a.s ^ subset of 
organizations be identified. Blase (1973) defines institutions as 

• • • organizations which embody, foster, and protect norma- 
tive relations and action patterns, and perform functions and 
. services which are valued in the environment (p. 261). 

The implications of this definition are twofold: (1) Institutions are 
organuations which are vieufed as subsystems of a larger system; 
and (2) institutions are organizations that are normative in 
purpc^', that is, they have been imbued with a purpose or goal * 
which is valued by the larger system. Thus, in this study we are 
concerned with institutional change as it occurs in some formal 
organizations over which public decisionmaking has dirrct in- 
fluence, rather than changes which occur at a societal level, such as ' 
change!, in the family, the economy, or belief systems. 

This definition gives values an explicit role in distinguishing 
instituti9ns from other types of organizations. Institutions are 
defined by the values they hold for some larger group. Examples 
are prisons, schools, and hosoitals. Organizations which are not 
institutions are defined on the^^is of their self-interest. Examples 
arc a business enterprise or a frat&jtqal order. This distinction does 
iiot deny the fact- that all organizations have a value system which 
governs tiieir operation. The distinction rcccgrsiy^s that, in the 
case of an institution, the 'good or service rendered has been*"**^ 
explicitly acknowledged in some manner as of value tg the larger 
society. In this sense, institutidas can be th ju^t of as organiza- 
tions which act in the "public interest."* It is this quality which 
makes them appropriate targets of social policy. Much of the 
literature with which this study deals does not make this 
distinction when discussing organizations of an institutional 
. nature. Therefore, we will use the terms interchangeably, even 
though we are referring-to institutions. 

This lirings us to the delicate matter of defining what 
constitutes change in any institution. The simplest definition is 
that change is any measurable difference in a state or property of 
an institution over time. It should be noted that change refer* to a 
state of a system and not to idiosyncratic or ad hoc behaviors 
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This definition rules out specific act* of an organization wjiich 
depart from established policy or procedures and are taken in 
response to some pressure from its environment. Thus, to 
constitute institutional change, the alteration in question must 
become a part of the standard operating procedures of the 
institution, and it must persist over time. 

Vie definition we have used often precipitates the question: 
How big must the alteration be to constitute institutional change? 
To thi& question there is no definite answer. Although most 
proponents of instttutionil change think implicitiy of a scale that 
is large, we believe that size is not an inherent requirement. 
Change can be either large or small, as long as it is reflected in ia 
system state and is measurable. If, size is to be considered a 
property of a particular institutional change, it must be so^ 
sjiecified m advance to determine whether or not such a change 
takes place. * 

A definition of institutional change is also frequently ques- , 
tioned on the basis of its effectiveness. Change in one institutional 
state is usually proposed because someone wants to bring about a 
change in another state. For example, citizen participation in the 
management of a public agency may l>e proposed as a way of. 
bringing about a change in the type of services provided. VVlien the 
desired effeirt does not ensue , there is a tendency to say that 
institutional change did not uccur. We believe there is nothing 
inherent in the nature of institutional change that implies success 
in bringing about changes in other institutional states. Thus size 
and effects are norms by which a given institutional change can be 
evaluated. But to determine that such a change has occurred, one 
need simply observe a difference in the nature or size of a system 
state over a specified time period. 

Institutional -lihange should be distinguished from innovation. 
.^\n innovation involves the adoption of a policy, program, or 
structure^ which is pew to the adopting institution. .While institu- 
tional change may, indeed, constitute an innovation, it need.-not 
necvs&arily do so. Institutional change could constitute the 
. ; reestablishment of a fonner system state or property. , 

And finally, planning is defined in this study as a public social 
proce$3 in which a choice is i^de among alternative ends or 
among altematiue means for attaining desired ends. Such choices 
are made on the basis of some analysis of 'the ^ticipated 
consequences of each alternative, T^is definition excludesinstitu- 
tional changes that were unintended consequences which flow 
■ from natural or unplanned .events. Planning that is to be 
t^onsidered in this study takes place in some agency of government 
or in a formal organization providing some public good or service. 

ERIC , , 
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Planning can carried ouf'^by a single actor or a set of actors 
designated to function in this capacity on behalf of a group. 
Planning can also be carried out by a group acting collectively, as 
in the case o! communal organizations which operate on the l^is 
of w^ass particifiation. 



Method of study 

This booi- reviews tb ' literature on the nature of planned 
institutional change published during the last 10 years and the role 
of social science m that process. The findings from this review are 
tempered by field studies of four selected cases of such change. 
Our objective is to assess the current state of knowledge about 
planned institutional change and to identify issues which need to 
be addressed by furtlier research and development activities. 

Since the subject matter with which we are dealing is so broad, 
and the lit^^rature in which it is covered is so diffuse, an attempt 
has been made to develop a systematic strategy for searching out 
^th» literature to be reviewed. We divided our study into three 
topics: (1) theory and research on planned institutional change, 
(2) the utilization of social science in planned institutional change, 
and (3) case studies of planned institutional change in the criminal 
justice system a^vd ]x\ local public school systems, ITie latter two 
fields of application were picked from among those of interest to 
the sponsors of this study because it was believed they would 
provide the clearest examples. Since criminal justice is a relatively 
closed system and local public education is a relatively open 
sysU»m, it was l>eiieved that this contrast would more fully 
elaborate the process involved. 

Six data bases were used for the literature search: 

1. Research in Education (ERIC) 

2. Sociological Abstracts 

3. Abstracted Business Information (ABl/INFORM) 

4. National Clearinghouse for Mental Health^ Information; ■ 

5. Psychological Abstracts ^ 

6. Poverty and Human Resources Abstracts 
The first four data bases were searched by computer, and the 

Ijtter two were searched manually for the period 1967-.77. Our 
first topic was the most difficult to search, for the term ^'planned 
institutional change" was not widely used. Therefore, we added 
terms such as reform, planned social change, organiziitional 
change, social pc!icy experiments, and administrative change to 
expand our findings. The second topic was adequately handl^ by 
the infersection of the term "social science'* with "public policy'' 
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and several varmnls. For seafching out case studies, we used 
s|iecifif issues in the respective fields which had become identified 
with institutional change. With respect to criminal justice these 
U'rnis were prison reform, deinstitutionalization, community- 
polire relations, ,'ind indeterminate sentencing, With respect to 
education thi sc tenns were decentralization, education vouchers, 
and fommunity control. 

Our search yielded over 7G0 listings. We made no attempt to 
. ccnipn-hensively review so extensive a list. Rather, we searched for 
a framework by which its major tliemes might be portrayed A 
[HTusai of the literature on planned institutional change suggested 
thrif types of theories: (1) those adopting ideology as the key to 
institutional change, (2) those approaching the subject from a 
social structural perspective, and (3) those focusing on interper- 
sonal rt .itions as the key to such change. The literature on the 
utilization of social science in institutional change was more sparse 
and focused. It required no strategy for reduction. With respect to 
case studies, two were selected from each field of aj^plication that 
stH-med to provide the greatest potential for insights into the 
institutional change process. They were; (1) the design and 
construction of an experimental Federal Correctional Institution 
a* Butner. North Carolina; (2) the deinstitutionalization of the 
Massachusetts juvenile correctional system; (3) the adoption of a 
voucher-market system by the Alum Rock (California) Union 
Elementary School District; and (4) the decentralization of the 
Detroit Public &:hools. 

After the literature on each of the four cases of planned 
institutional change was read and analyzed, a 3-day field visit was 
conduct**d at each site. The purpose" oT such visits was to verify 
and amplify . our understanding of th*e process of planned 
institutional change that occurred in each respective casev-a* 
reported in the literature. This purpose was pursued hy interview- 
ing a sek'cted set of actors in each case: (1) those who planned the 
change, (2j those who administered or cdhied it out, and (3) those 
who were to Ix-nefit from it. Every effort was made to include 
persons who favored as well as opposed the change, those who 
f»articipated at each significant level of the organization, and. those 
by whom the effort was evaluated a success as well as a failure. As 
a result of these field visitji, we vyere able to resolve significant 
contradictions about the way in which institutional change came 
4hout, as well as gaps in information contained in the literature. 

The finding* of our study are presented m\& manner which 
follows closely the steps in which it was carried out. In the 
remainder of this chapter, a moilJ^|^f planned institutional change 
is presenteii which we found usefui^*ya general guide in our review 
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of the literature. It is not presented as a definitive statement by 
which all theories must be judged, but ratlier as a heuristic device 
to suggest, the range of variables which should be covered in any 
comprehensive discussion on the subject. Chapters 2, 3^. and 4 are 
devoted tp each of the three basic themes we found among 
theories of institutional ' change, those emphasizing ideology, 
scKial structure, and interpersonal relations, respectively, Giapter 
5 assesses the role of social science in planned institutional change 
and the factors which affect its utilization. Chapter 6 analyzes two 
oases of institutional change in the criminal justice system. 
Chapter 7 analyzes the adoption of education vouchers in the 
Alum Rock Schools; and chapter 8 analyzes efforts to decentralize 
the Detroit City Schools, Chapter 9 provides a summary of what 
we have learned about the process of planned institutional change. 
It identifies the points at ; which alternative theories might be 
intt^grated and suggests areas for further research and experimenta- 
tion. 

A Model of Institutional Change 

Prior to undertaking an investigation of such a broad topic as 
institutional change, it is helpful to develop a model or conceptu- 
ahzation of the underlying phenomenon in order to establish some 
boundaries and to bring focus to the investigation. We were 
fortunate in finding early in our search such a model that has 
proved vcYy useful for our purposes. It comes from the literature 
on national development planning and wais prepared by the 
Midwest Universities Consortium for International Activities, Inc, 
based at Michigan State University, The work of the Consortium is 
reported by Blase (1973) and elaborated by Bumgardner et al. 
(1972). We have already reported their definition of an institution 
as an organization that performs some vital^ function which is 
explicitly valued by a larger system. 

Description of the Model 

The mo<;irl wh\ch Blase and his colleagues have developed 
applies to institution building. Institution building refers to the 
pro^'e&s of developing new organizations or reconstructing existing 
ones in a manner that gives the institution the desired innovative 
qualities for effecting innovations in society. The situation for 
which the mo^el was constructed was a developing Nation in 
which new institutions are being built to facilitate or guide the 
development process. However, we think the model has equal 
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applicability for reconstructing or changing existing institutions in / 
developed societies where other goals m«y predominate. / 

Blase and Buragardner et al. describe three elements which' 
interact to define the shape of the changing or emerging 
institution. These are: (1) institutional vc'-iables, i2)'^Unkageg, and 
(3) transactions. Institutional variables describe ihe key com- 
ponents of institutions. Linkages refer to the relationships or 
interdependeneies between the institution and its environment. 
Transactions refer to the processes or exchanges by which an 
institution's linkages with its environment are established. These 
elements will be described briefly. 

Institutional variables include: (1) leadership, (2) doctrine, (3) 
program, (4) resources, and (5) internal structure. These five 
components interact and complement each other in the process of 
institutional change or development. Leadership is defined as **the 
group of persons who are actively engaged in the formulation of ' 
doctrine and programs of the institution and who direct its 
operations and relationships with the environment" (Blase 1973, 
p. 266). In short, leaders are persons who direct the internal 
operations of the institution and manage its relations with the 
environment. Properties of leadership which may determine its 
effectiveness include its political viability, professional status, 
technical competence, commitment,.? and continuity. The im- 
portance of leadership style may fluctuate with variations in the 
o^er institutional variables. 




Doctrine, or ideology as we prefer to call it, provides the 
motivational basis for action in shaping institutional change. 
Doctrine is the specification of the major purposes or goals to be 
sought by the institution and the op>erational methods by which 
those goals may l)e pursued. Doctrine is more than jU'st a 
statement of objectives; it is a justification of the institution's very 
existence in relation to some larger social purpose* Properties of a 
doctrine which are relevant for institutional change include its 
degree of specificity, its relationship to existing norms within the 
institution, and its relationship to societal preferences and 
priorities. Doctrine serves three important purposes: (1) It 
provides a means of gaining acceptance of the activities of the 
institution by linking it to the values of the larger society of which 
it is a part; (2) it serves as a motivating force for personnel within 
the institution; and (3) it provides aiteria by. which to judge the 
relevance of the institution's program. Disagreements may ac- 
company attempts to specify doctrine. These disagreements can 
result in decreased clarity, potentially hindering effective change; 
or they can result in vrider flexibility which, if carefully managed, 
can facilitate change. Where doctrine de^ts from the traditional 
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norms of society, conflict may be engendered, arising from outside 
the institution as well as from within, 

A program is the action plan of an institution. It represents the 
translation of doctrine into action and the allocating of resources 
to carry out thpse actions. The adequacy of a 'given program for 
institutional change can be evaluated fay reference to a number of 
characteristics: comprehensiveness, relation to societal needs,, 
relation to doctrine, use of available technology afid resources, 
timing, und consistency. Staff understanding and support for a 
given progi^m are critical to the implementation of planned 
change. The feasibility of a program will be determined by the 
avai^lability of technology and resources. Timing is a key factor in <^ 
programs that are highly dependent on polilical support, for 
results must often be produced within a* fixed time period to 
justify the program's continued existence. 

Resources axe those inputs to the in*=t^tution that are needed in 
order to produce the desired goods or ser\'ices. Resources are of 
two types: flow and stock. Flow resources are consumable or 
tangible elements such as money, material, and manpower. Stock 
resources are intangibles such as legitimation, political support, 
and propensity to change. Resources can be evaluated by their 
availability and source. Availability refers to their quafity and 
quantity. Source refers to the particular origin of the Resources 
and the extent of alternative sources in the environrhent. Although 
the level of resources is influenced by external variables, it also is 
considered a function of the effectiveness of leadership and 
program. When existing resources are used wisely and imaginative- 
ly, their flow can increase. 

Internal Structure risers to the distribution of authority ^d the 
drvision of respotjsibiiity among the units of the institution. It is 
also meant to include the means and channels of communication 
and dqcisionmaking. Characteristics in whioh structures might vary 
art^ the incentives for staff performance, the degree of centraliza- 
tion of authority, and the degree of participation in decision- 
making. 

Linkagea refer to those relationships or interdependencies 
IxHween the institution and its environment that shape and sustain 
the institution as well as provide the potential for change. Four 
types of linkages are identified: (1) enabling, {2) functional, (3) 
normatiiv, and {A) diffuse. Enabling linkages are relationships with 
organizations' that provide the institution with the legal authority 
and resources with which to operate. These linkages include 
legislative acts w^hici, authorize the institution's existence, and the 
appropriation of fiii ds by which to purchase, factors of produc- 
tion. Enabling linkages are important for protecting the institution 
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' against attack and for gaining access to resources. This is 
particularly *true in the fornaative stages of an institution, when it 
is not yet stiong enough to deal with the environment on its own 
terms. In the latter stage, enabling linkages are crucial to the 
institution's attempts to expand its domain or area of responsi- 
' bility in public affairs. 

Functional linkages are relationships with organizations in the 
environment whose interests are complementary rather than 
controlling of the institution which is the target of planned f 
change. They are organizations or actors that provide the 
necessary inputs (factors of production) and use the outputs of 
the institution, fhese inputs may include clients, manpower, 
technology, and information. The outputs refer to whatever goods ' 
or. service the institution produces. Functional linkages may be 
competitive rather than cooperative, in that more than one 
organization may offer similar inputs or outputs. 

Normative Linkageis refer to relationships with organizations 
which dictate norms or set standards that govern the domain in 
which tiie institution op>erates. These linkages are less apparent but 
can be quite critical, as exefhplified by the views of the Catholic 
Church in relation to family planning, and the views of profession- 
al organizations in relation to humar. services planning. Normative 
linkages are not always expressed through a formal organization. 
They may involve general belief systems which pervade society 
and are expressed through the ma^ media or the pronouncements 
of influential public figures. 

Diffuse linkages refer to relationships pioviding popular support 
for the institution. They involve populations rather than organiza- 
tions who are indirectly rather than directly related to the 
institution's work, but whose support may ultimately be necessary 
if other linkages are to be established. Examples of such groaps are 
parents of school children, or taxpayers in.a political jurisdiction. 

The last element in the model, transactions, iB the actual 
exchanges which go on between the institution and its environ- 
ment by which the environment affects and is affected by the 
institution. Transactions are events which are subject to strategies 
and planning and which result in the various linkages discussed 
above. Th^ese strategies and plans constitute the practice of 
institutional change. Blase and Bumgardner et al. do not elaborate 
the nature of such transactions, and, therefore, their model falls 
short of depicting the practice of institutional change. However, 
by identifying institutional variables and linkages involved in 
institutional change, they provide the groundwork for developing 
4 such practice, 
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Implicmtions 



While the model of irtfititutional change presented above is 
incomplete, it does serve a useful purpose. It provides a general 
definition of the phenomenon with which we are dealing and a 
specification of the elements involved with which we can focus 
our review of the literature. Once that review is complete, we can 
return to the model and determine in what ways it may be ^ 
amplified or altered to provide a more adequate depiction of the 
process of planned institutional chaxige. 

At the outset, the model alerts us to a range of variabiesi which 
have not been gis^n equal treatment in previous efforts to 
conceptualize this subject. The list of institutional variables seems - 
to be a good reflection of what one would need to consider in any 
effort at planned institutional change, but, when one considers 
each element individually, it becomes quite clear that they ail have 
not received equal attention. For example, the matter of leader- 
ship has been given considerable attention by political scientists in 
their studies of elite versus participatory forms of decisionmaking. 
The element of program has been given major emphasis by each of 
the professions, such as public health, education, and social work. 
/ The matter of resources is a mfi^jor focus of economists who 



analyze public decisionmaking in tern^^ of resource allocation. 
And finally, the matter of structure is of major interest to 
sociologists who study organizational behavior 

It is the element of doctrine, or ideology, that stands out as 
having been relatively neglected in efforts to think systematically 
about institutional change. Ope notable exception is the historical 
work of Seiznick (1975). Indeed, tlus neglect may be directly 
linked to efforts by American social scientists to insist on a 
value-free approaii^h to the study of social behavior. The lack of a 
systematic, ration^ approach to the study of ideolc^ is consis- 
tent with basic criticisms of American public policymaking by 
Lowi (1969) and others. He argues that the failure of Atierican 
governmental institutions to solve important social problems stems 
not from its lack of knowledge but from its lack of a process by 
which a clear -cut set of goals can be enunciated and a public 
commitment to those goals can be developed • In the absence of 
weU-deveioped ideologies it is impossible to formulate strong goal 
statements, and in the absence of strong goal statements the 
necessary commiUnent to public action is fragile at b^st. 

In the course of discussing their model of institutional change. 
Blase also reports a number of specific interrelationships between 
elements in the model which suggest the kinds of propositions that ' 
could be developed for a theory of institutional change, These 
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interrelationships provide aii agenda for future research ; 

(X) Doctrine has an important influence on the effectiveness 
of leadership. Ir> the absence of a clear^rut doctrine, 
leadership can be hamstrung; it must constantly struggle 
for legitimacy among members of the institution, and it 
has little basis, on which to arouse the commitment of 
other eleraentii m the - environment to the goals of the 
institution. 

(2) The importance of leadership may be a function of the 
resources available to the institution. In fact, leadership 
can be defined as the skillful use of resources. Therefore, 
the greater the resources, the less critical is the role of 
leadership^; and the fewer the resources, the more impor- 
tai t is leadership, 

(3) timespan within which change is to occur affects the 
role both of resources and doctrine. When the timespan is 
short and resources are scarce, the importance of doctrine 
is heightened. Doctrine can make the process of institu- 
tional change more efficient and more effective by clearly 
specifying ends and presenting appropriate means, • 

(4) Doctrine requires expression through a program in order to 
have any reality. However, once it has been so expressed 
the program l>ecomes the focus of a commitment, a 
process which has been referred to elsewhere as **goaI 
displacement/' Thus, programs run the danger of usurping 
the place of doctrine. 

With this model and its implications as a general framework, we 
are ready to review theories and research on the nature of planned 
institutional change. In keeping with our observation about the 
relative attention given different aspects of the mod /i, we will 
begin by reviewing literature dealing vrith ideology s a major 
determinant of such change. 
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THE USE OF IDEOLOGY IN 
INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 



Interest in liie role of ideoIcH^y in pubiic decigionmaking has 
rc-emerged in recent years; yet this interest can be characterized as 
a trickle rather than a flood. Ideology figured more prominently 
during the Great Depression and the Second World War, But with 
the advent of the 1950s, public decisionmaking became dominated 
by scientific paradigms emphasizing effectiveness and efficiency. 
Considerable discussion has occurred within the academic com- 
munity about the role of ideology in American society, but this 
' analysis has focused on the implicit and covert role of ideology in 
society at large (Habermas, 1971; Marcuse, 1964). In iJiis study we 
are conc^> ^ with the explicit and overt use of ideology in public 
decisionmaking. 



Before proceeding to a discussion of this topic, let us define 
what we mean by ideolc^. In discussing its role in government 
organizations, Zentner (1973, p. 75) defines ideology as a set of 
**belief5 which are publicly expressed, with the manifest purpose 
of influencing the orientation and actions of others/' Down^ 
(1967, p, 273), in analyzing the same {:^enomenon, defines a 
bureaucratic ideology as ''a verbal- image of that portion of the 
good society relevant to the functions of the particular bureau 
concerned, plus the chief means of constructing that portion." 
Inherent in these definitions of institutional or organizational 
ideglogy are five characteristics. Ideology is (1) a set of values that 
is (2) a property of an organization (3) designed to influenpe the 
acts of others regarding (4) the goals of the organization and (5) 
the appropriate mea^ for pursuing those goals. T)m definition 
implies that goals are a unitary set ami refer to the output of an 
institution. As Perrow (1970) points out^ more than one "^ype of 
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Boal may exist in an organization, reflecting the interest of 
different actors. We are assuming that an ideoiogy derJs primarily 
with output goaU, by which other types of goals must be justified* 

It should be recognized that in this study we Fxe focusing on 
orRani2ationaI or institutional ideoiogy rather than national 
idiM^logy. This emphasis does not deny the existence or impor- 
tance of the latter. On the contrary, we feel that tlie tendency to 
view national level decisionmgcking in the United States as being 
nonideological is a misreading of the case. There is an implicit, if 
not explicit, American ideology' of laissez-faire and pragmatism 
that governs public debate (James 1972). TTiis ideology espouses a 
preference for government which confines its actions to enhancing 
the maximization of individual utility rather than public or 
collective interests, and which seeks solutions to public problems 
on tlie basis of what works in the context of plural interests, 
rather than on the basis of what is defined publicly as good, lliis 
ideology has been referred to as disjointed incrementalism 
( Bray brooke and Lindblom 1963). ^ 

Given this national ideology of pluralism and pragmatism, it is 
not only possible but necessary for. public institutions to design 
.their ow^n ideologies ix ^ey wish to achieve any concept of a 
collective good. The limited expressions of the public interest 
voiced by the national society of which they are a part will not 
suffice. 

The concept of ideolog>^ must be distinguished from theory as it 
is thought of m the social sciences. An ideology is a set of 
propositions wnich are considered valid because they constitute a 
set of beliefs or preferences of the persons who espouse them. A 
theory is a iet of propositions which are considered valid because 
they permit the derivation of hypotheses which can be verified by 
means of observations of real events. Both ideology and scientific 
theor>^ iTiay be used to direct action, but they serve different 
purpoi^c's. Ideology specifies the goals as well as the range of 
accep cable courses of actions to be taken. Theory provides the 
basif. for desiring alternative actions and evaluating their effec- 
tivr/ness or efficiency. Ideology precedes or constrains the use of 
theory in public decisionmaking. It can be argued that ideology* 
f^ovems the work of scientists, as well, by influencing the choice of 
problems to be worked on, and the range of acceptable solutions. 

The controversies over the work of Jensen in the racial inheritable- 
ness of intelligence, or the experimentation on human subjects are 
cases in point (Cronin et ai. 1915; Newsweek 1973). In this sense, 
ideology is implicit in the paradigms which govern the theories and 
methods of science as recognized by Kuhn (1970). 
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The Conscious Use of ideology 

ThQ conscious us4? of ideology in planned in&tituUonal change is 
not a part of the American ideology. That is to say, the American 
concept of public decisionmaking is to make choices based on th^ 
amount of opposition generated by each alternative, rather than 
on the extent to which each conforms with predetermined goals or 
an explicitly expressed value system. So if we are going to find 
ciearcut examples of the conscious use of ideolcH5y in public 
decisionmaking, wc need to look at cultures where ideology is 
given freer rein. 

A Chinese example 

Probably the clearest examples currently available are to be 
found in China. A very useful, concise analysis of public 
dc^cisionmaking in China is contained in a recent study conducted, 
ironicaiJy enough, by the Rand Corporation for the United States 
Air Force (Harding 1969). The analysis focuses on the controversy 
between the Maoists, followers of the late Chairman, and the 
Liuists, an insurgent group, regarding the proper role of ideology 
in public decisionmaking. Harding summarizes the difference 
between tliese points of view in terms of two characteristics: 
Maoists advocate a high level of mass participation and the use of 
dogmatic criteria in decisionmaking, while Liuists advocate lower 
levels of mass participation and the use of pragmatic criteria. 
Liuists in ess^^nce represent the U.S. model of policymaking. 

We need touch only. on ^ose asjiects of this debate which 
highlight the issue iH'fore us^ namely, the appropriate role of 
ideology in public decisionmaking. Those aspects can be sum- 
marised as follows: 

1. Maokits believe that all questions or issues have a single 
correct answer, and that answer is contained in the Thoughts 
of Mao. Liuists believelRat only general principles (goals) are 
predetermined by ideolog>' and that multiple solutions exist 
for any particular problem which are equally acceptable 
ideologically, hut which have different pragmatic con- 
sequences. / 

2. Maoists iH^ieve tl^at the solution to any public problem or 
issue lies in identifying the single solution that is consistent 
with the Thoughts of Mao, Thus, solutions are selected on 
the l>asis of their ideological correctness and not their 
compatibility with the preferences of decisionmakers. In 
contrast, Liuists hold that tlie appropriate solution to any 
public issue is liascW on technical studies of the relative costs 
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and bent»fiU of each solution, and preferences on the part of 
decisionmakers for alternative packages of costs and benefits. 

- 3. Since the Thoughts of Mao are relatively simple and 
available to everyone, I^Jcrhsts believe in high levels of mass 
particifjation in public decisionmaking. The masses can readily 
determine what the correct solution to any public problem is. 
However, this process requires a certain kind of leadership or 
'^priesthood/* someone who can help the masses identify the 
ideologically correct solution. Once this solution is identi- 
fitKl, consensus will result through a process of education and 
ofK»n-endcd debate which continues until everyone comes to 
si»e the correct solution. In this sense, policy solutions lead to 
consensus. On the other hand^ Liuists believe that the process 
of finding the right solution involves technical analyses which 
depend on skills not available to the masses, and a selection 
among equally acceptable alternatives by some representative 
set of leaders. In this sense, consensus leads to a Solution. 

One point of departure from the Maoist view of policy making 
sliould bo noted. High levels of mass participation are not 
advocaUxl in decisionmaking regarding foreign affairs. In dealing 
with agents external to the system, Maoist^ argue that decisions 
should be entrusted to elites, presumably because knowledge of 
external affairs is more limited and because defense against 
external threats requires more decisive tiniing and more control 
over resources. This point is relevant to the discussion of structural 
approaches to institutional change which we will take up in 
chapter 3. ^ 

Let us consider the Implications of this example for our 
purjToses, We are not interested here in advocating Maoist thoughts 
alx)ut organizational behavior; rather, we are interested in identi- 
fying factors which are known and not so well known about the 
process of planned institutional change. Most commentators of the 
American scene are relatively pessimistic about the effectiveness of 
efforts at social reform or institutional change overVthe last 20 
years; some even doubt our record going back to the ijepression. 
This failure is attributed to the American style of public 
dcHrisionmaking as we have described it above. Some attempts at 
reform art* technical in origin, i,e., an individual or professional 
group invent4i a new tecl nique or a new program for dealing with a 
social problem and sells it to an organization or unit of 
government as a good solution. Other attempts at social reform art 
opportunistic in origin, i.e,, an individual or organization perceives 
•that a new set of resources is available and proceeds to adopt a 
new policj' or program in order to obtain those resources. Still 
other efforts at social reform are procedural in origin, i.e., persons 
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or groups perc^ve that not all interested parties have equal access 
to decisioninaking, and tnerefore attempts are made to increase 
the le*el of citizen participation. What seems common to aU three 
approaches is th^ attempt to avoid glials or basic values. Most 
refomers in the American context agree that to raise the question 
of goals in public debate over a proposed course of action is lo 
invite political disaster. Since Americans do not agree on any one 
set Df goals or values, to raise such a question is to invite defeat of 
the associated proposals, l^erefore, attempts at reform arc sold on 
technical, opportimistic, or fairness grounds. 

The question to be raised from the Chinese example deals with 
the proper relationship between ideology and public decision- 
making. Periiaj^ thef record of failure in American social reform is 
due not to the lack of technical knowledge or its use, but to the 
lack of ipifying ideologies, or the methc^s by which they can be 
developed, upon which a commitment toflolve collective problems 
depends. The choice is between selecting an alterr^ative that is 
acceptable to the various interested parties, but which may 
provide little resolution of the problem at hand, and sek?cting an 
alternative that is '"right" in relation to some commonly accepted 
understanding of the problem, and rallying support for it. The 
latt(?r course is not altogether foreign to the Anglo-American 
tradition. It is referred to as political leadership and has been in 
evidence at times of national crises. Roosevelt exercised it during 
the Great Depression, Churchill during the Second World War, and 
Johnson with respect to civil rights and poverty in the 1960s,. 

k v.. 

Industrial organization V 

Another example of an ideological ^approach to planned 
institutional change is reflected in the organization of industrial 
plants. Since economic ideology tends to vary along national lines, 
Tannenbauni et al. (1974) undertook a cross-national study of a 
sample of factories in Israel, Yugoslavia, Austria,^ The United 
States, and Italy. These countri^ were chosen because of their 
marked differences in ideology ]^egarding economic organization, 
ranging from Marxist socialism to various forms of capitalism. 

Ten plants, matched lor size and type of industry, were selected 
from each country. The types of industry were hmited by 
kibbutzim which had the narrowest range: plastics, nonferrous 
founcky, food ca-ining, metal works, and furniture. One small 
plant, approximately 60 workers, and one large plant, approxi- 
mately 600 workers, were selected from each type of industry. 



*S4ncf Austria r<»presented a mixed cw, it has been dropped from this 
4iacuiiion in the intereit of iiinplicity. 
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exct>pt among 'iraeii kibbutzim where only small plants were 
available, Thirty-five respondent* were picked in each plant 
representative of all levels of decisionmaking. The authors tried to 
seler. plants in each industry with the same technology and work 
processes, factors frequently cited as having a prime influence on 
the structure of work organizations. ' " 

Considerable variation m the internal stuctun^ and operation of 
plant*i was found to be directly related to -the formal ideology in 
each of the countries. The ideology of Israeli kibbutzim prescribes 
that ail property is to be communally owned and that all menibers 
are to have equal status. This ideology is-reflect^d in the fact that 
industry is owi^ed by the kibbutz, and all m;:jor deciisions, such as 
the election of plant manager and investment plans, are made by 
the kibbutz as a whole. Management decisions of an operational 
nature are made by a management Board elected by the. plant 
workers. Ail managerial persormel, from plant manager to first-line 
suiH'rvisors, are elected from among kibbutz members and are 
replactnl every 2 or 3 years. There are no monetary payments for 
work. All kibbutz members eat in a communal dining room, 
receive small annual cash allowances for personal expenses, and 
receive communal services on the basis of need. Two factprs 
facilitate this form of organization: TTie level of education of 
kibbutz memlSers is uniformly high, a result of the fact that 
kibbutzim provides extensive education; and managerial experi- 
ence is widespread, a result of the ideological emphasis on rotation 
of leadership responsibilities. With respect to kibbutz industr>', it 
should be noted that thc^ plants are located in relatively self-con- 
taimxi com nunities so that the ideology experienced by the 
workers oi; the job is nnn forced by the ideology which pervades 
the rest of their daily experience. ^ 

In .Yugoslavia, the ideology known as ''worker self-manage- 
ment'*, prescribes that the means of production are socially ovsTied, 
thaty^i, owned by society as a whole and not the government; and 
th^management of such production is delegated to the workers 
who act as a collective. All major development decisions are maJe 
by the workers through annual or semi-annu^ meetings of the 
collective and through referenda. However, worfcer participation in 
management decisions is |nore likely to be indirect than in the 
kibbutz, due in pairt to the size of Yugoslavian collectives. 
Management responsibilities are delegated to a Workers' Council 
elected by ail workers, a managing board elected by the council, 
and a paid director who is elected by the council. The council is 
the supreme operative authorit>^ of the collective enterprise: 
Management |>ositions do not rotate among workers, as in the 
kibbutz, but are filled by election from among candidates 
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recruited through public announcements. Profits of the enterprise 
are distributed among tiie workers on the basis of their contribu- 
tion, there being no private ownership of property in the 
collective. 

'Hie Yugoslav; ideologv V>fescriht>s that mutual respect and 
tHiuaiity characterize the relationship among all workers. There- 
fore, rmui.«»gers and supervisors are formally referred to as 
coordinators or organizers of work, rather than as bosses. 
However, tlie authors found thpt there is a rather low level of 
informal participation, relative to jj^bbutzim and American plants, 
in the form of sharing of responsibility between workers and 
foremen in the daily operations of the plant. The authors 
attributed this contradiction to an inequality in education 
iHtween workers and managers, which was markedly greater in 
Yugoslavia thai^ in Israel or the United States. In the face of this 
inequality, Yugoslavian workers tended to be very deferential 
tow.ird supervisors, creating an informal stratification in the plant 
that'ran counter to the national ideology. 

In the UnittHi States, economic ideology prescribes that private 
fnter{)ns4- govern the process of production, with control and 
profits aa-ruin'g to the owners of the means'of production. Plants 
are ownett by private individuals or corporations and have a low 
k»vel of formal participation. They are l^ierarchicaUy organized, 
with -command derisions flowing from CTie top to the bottom. 
However, unlike their counterparts in European capitalist in- 
dusLr>% American workers tend to have a^higher degree of informal 
participation in terms of supervisor-subordinate relations on the 
job .-While having; no final say in management decisions, American 
workers were more likely to report that they had opportunities to 
express tiu'ir opinions and be listened to than did. workers in 
Italian, Austrian, and even Yugoslavian plants. The authors 
attribute this degret of informal participation to a general 
ilemocratic ideology in .American society at large, less disparity in 
• txiucavion between Am<-ncan supervisors and workers, an orienta- 
tion of American un.uns toward negotiating plant-level working 
conditions rather than structural changes in the economy, and a 
human relations orientation in American management style. 

in Italy, ideology also prescribes private enterprise as the means 
of production, but the larger national ideology emphasizes the 
preservation of^ai*ly reputations inherited from feudal times. 
Ill is ideology is reflected in family ownership of industry, with 
little formal or informal participation on the paA- of workers. 
Managers are selected from among family • members with no 
opportunity for upward mobility by workers. Management is 
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highly centralized and authoritarian in style and tend;j to be 
conservs^tive rather than risktaking^in its outlook. It is motivated 
by the desire to preserve family reputations more than to increa'!e 
profits. Worker-nianagement negotiations occur at the national 
rather than the plant level. Italian unions are oriented more 
toward political action over the structure of the economy than 
toward worker partidpatidn and working conditions in local 
plants. 

The point of this brief summary is to provide evidence of the 
operational impact which ideology can have on collective be- 
havior, in this case with respect to the organization of the work 
place • Three exceptions are worth noting. One is the failure of a 
formal ideologj' df equality to be fully implemented in the face of 
informal stratification among workers in Yugoslav plants, as 
discussed earlier. The second exception concerns the effect of 
organization size on ideology, Tannenbaum and his colleagues 
foipd that variations in the degree of hierarchy and participation 
in decisionm^ng was less marked in large plants* than small 
plants, irrespOTtive of the country a.id its ideology. That is, large 
plants tend to have less worker partidpation, regardless of the 
country and its ideology. This finding suggests that smaUness is a 
necessary condition of high levels of participation in decision- 
maJdng and control. The third bb«ervation is that members of 
kibbutzim expressed less willingness to assume managerial re- 
sponsibilities than workers in any of the other countries. The 
authors suggest that this reluctance may r^ult from the fact that 
managers of kibbutzim plants received no extra monetarv rewards 
or formal prestige for their services. Thus, although egalitarian 
plants, as exemplified by those in kibbutzim, compa/e favorably in 
efficiency and profitability to hierarchical plants of similar size 
and technology, they may encoiinter difficulty in the recruitment 
of ieader^ip. 

The Role of Ideology in 
American Policymaking 

Let us turn now to a consideration cl the intentional use of . 
ideology as a basis for institutional change within the. American 
•context. In a clear and concise discussion, James (1972) postulates 
that ideolog>^ .has been used to constrain rather than foster 
institutional change in the United States. She cites three basic 
ideological traditions in Western European thouj^t regarding 
povert> *ix\d politics. They are kbemlism, consermtism, and 
sociaHsm. Liberalism essentially espouses the freedom and equality 
of individuals. It holds that the needs of individuals are of a higher 
order than the needs of the itate, and advocates that government 
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play a major role in protecting individuals against encroachment 
by the %^s^e, Conservatism, on the ether hand, is based on the. 
.aiisumption that the spcial order is superior to the individual; that 
is, individuals derive their rights and their meaning from the state. 
Therefore, the integrity of the state must be protected, even at the 
I'xpense of the \^lfare of individuals. Conservatives also believe 
.ihat indivi^iuals are inherently i^equal. Socialists -are similar to 
conservatives with respect to priority of the social order over the 
individual, but' they are more like hberak with respect to 
irjdividual equality. While socialists do not ai^e that individuals 
inherently equal, they believe that ultimately they achieve 
equality after the attainment of a classless society. 

James argues that a fourth ideology, what she calls '*organic 
liberalism/* grew up in this country as a corrective to the naivete 
of classical liberalism. This viewpoint recognized that individuals 
were prevented from exercising their freedom or enjoying equality 
because of constraints imposed on them by social and economic 
forces. Therefore, they advocated a positive role for government in 
promoting iiKii\adual freedom and equality. 

James argues that the American debate regarding poverty and 
pohtics"has been waged entirely within one ideology, that of 
liberalism. American "conservatives" are really classical liberals, 
and American **libencls" are really or^nic liberals. They both 
agree on tlie value of individual freedom to liursue private ends; 
their only disagreement is on the role of government in that 
process. Burkean conservatism and Marxian socialism never enter 
into the debate. Thus she concludes that ideological differences in 
.American public decisionmaking are marginal at best. 

At a more operational level, James argues that ideology has 
never consciously entered into the planning of government 
programs, although all government intervention is consistent with 
organic liberalism. She views the New Deal under the Roosevelt 
administration as an expedient response to crisis rather than a 
reflection of a clear-cut ideology. She calls the war on poverty 
under the Johnson administration an example of a national 
innovation without a national ideology* The Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act was conceived by a small group of Presidential suivisors 
who shared a common ideology, but was presented to Congress 
and passed without debate. Its most radical innovation, the 
''maximum feasible participation'* clause, was unintended by the 
authors of the legislation and by its legitimizerSf i.e., Congress. It 
WES slipped in by a few bureaucratfi in the Bureau of Budget and 
the .kistice Department, and was not a reflection of a change in 
American values: She argues that the lack of a clear-<!Ut ideoleJgy 
surrounding the war on poverty laid the groundwork for wide- 
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gl>read public controversy and its eventual collapse. She notes that 
the order in which each part of the war poverty was abandoned 
is directly correlated with the degree to which that program 
conflicted with dominant American ideology. First to go were rent 
subsidies and the Community Action Prc^rams; the last to go were 
Head Start and Uie Job Corps. 



Functions and Limitations of ideology in 
institutional Change 

Ideology can be said to be an important motivating force in 
establishing new institutions or changing existing ones, and a basis 
for mobilizing support for such institutions or defending them 
from attack by forces in the environment. Ideology also permits a 
greater level of self -direction on the part of an organization's 
memb^^, and less centralization in decisionmaking. On the other 
hand, an ideology can be a source of conflict within an 
organization I when competing interpretations arise; it can render 
an institutiort\less flexible to changing conditions in its environ- 
ment; and it can make an organization more vulnerable to attack 
when that ideology conflicts with the ideology of the larger 
community- 

Zentner (1973) identifies the functions of ideology through an 
examination, albeit cursory, of two governmental agencies. He 
cites the National Aeronautics and Spac^ Administration (NASA) 
and the Peace Corps as government organizations in which an 
ideology was created as part of their formation, and he credits this 
conscious use of ideology with their immediate success. In the c^ise 
of NASA, its ideology center^ on the enhancement of national 
prestige and the importance of incasing our knowledge about 
space. The ideology of the Peace Corps revolved around the 
promotion of world peace and mutual understanding through 
technical assistance. Of the Peace Corps, Zentner says: 

. . . seldom before in the history of the American govern- 
ment, in the absence of major war or depression, has a 
government agency moved and grown with such nerve, 
enthusiasm, and speed as did the Peace Corps (p. 80). 

He argues that ideoI<^ enabled both agencies to capture the 
imagination of the country and enjoy widespread public support 
Zentner (1973) and Downs (1967) summarize some of the 
advantages of the use of ideology in planned institutional chaise: 
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1. An ideology can help leaders promote the achievement of 
organizational goak by synthesizing the values and norms of 
the organization with those of society. An ideology attempts 
to project the organization's purpose outward by relating it 
to the environment, and by si^esting how that^rganization 
can contribute to reforming the environment, maintaining it, 
or defending it against unwanted changes, 

2. An ideology c^an provide defensible space to a fledgling 
organization that is trying to get established, or one that is 
embarking on a miyor change in relation to its environment. 
This sort of protection is also important to organizations 
operating in a fluid environment. 

3. ldeolog>' facilitates internal processes within the organiza- 
tion. It fosters commitment on the part of members and 
minimizes the need for coercion in carrying out organiza- 
tional activities. (It is worth noting that this principle is 
recognized by such ideological opposites as Talcott Parsons 
and Mao Tse-Tung.) Ideology allows greater decentralization 
of decisionmaking without loss of productivity, and can 
increase the productivity of an organization whose size is 
held constant. 

However, by the late 1960s, both NASA and the Peace Corps were 
in serious decline, and attempts were launched in Congress -to 
abolish them. Zentner relates this decline to a number of problems 
which ideologies create for organizations. In the first place, 
ideologies are never completely consistent with or adequate to 
explain the facts of experience which they claim to interpret. 
ITiese inconsisU^ncies or gaps provide the basis for disputes among 
competing segments of an organization regarding the appropriate 
interpretation of ideology. Such inconsistencies are a particular 



necessity identify with the orgaqization's ideology and profess to 
use it. However, their actions involve political processes, such as 
the formation of alliances and compromise, which may invoke a 
different ideology. Consequently, a good deal of discrepancy often 
exisU between the ideas reflected in the organization's ideology 
and the actions taken by leaders, a fact which engenders 
considerable criticism and discontent among followers. 

Secondly, Zentner observes that ideologies tend to resist 
change. People in an organization can retain a static view of the 
world long after forces and events in their environment have 
changed, rendering that ideology, or p^ of it, obsolete. This fact 
is often used as an aiijuraent in favor^ «f pragmatism rather than 
ideology as i^(jbasis for public decisionq;i8king. NASA is an example 
of such obsolescence. As the Unit^ States caught up and 
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surpassed the Soviet Union in space exploration, national prestige 
no longer seemed a burning issue. With the cities exploding into 
riots during the late 1960s, adding to our storehouse of knowledge 
about sp^ seemed lesk important than dealing with social 
problems at home. However the likelihood of obsolescence, argues 
Zentner, depends on the nature of goals reflected in the ideology. 
UTien such goals can be translated into easily identifiable and 
readily measured product*, reappraisal and reac^justment of goals 
are more easily accomplished, thereby enabling the ideology to be 
changed with changing conditions, TTius, NASA is now promoting 

. the indirect benefits of space exploration for gerontology, medical 
care, nutrition science, and the production of consumer goods. 
However when goaU result in intangible and difficult-to-raeasure 
products, accountability and re-evaluation are much more diffi- 
cult, a consequence which befeU the Peace Corps, 

This discussion of the flexibility of ideology raises questions 
about its inherent nature. If an ideology can be ad^gifid" to a 
changed enviionment, is it really an ideology, or is it simply a 
rationalization for self-interested survival? If a^ ideology consists 

' of the basic values of a group, does it not perspt over time? \I^e 
questions have several answers. In the case of NASA, it could be 
argued that the institution's ideology, to explore space through a 
partnership between Government and private industry, changed 
not at all. What changed, was the way NASA interpreted its 
mission to its sponsors in ii^t of their changed priorities, 'Hius an 
institution may adapt to changing conditions in its environment 
through changing its pubiic relations rather than changing its 
ideology. 

A second answer lies in the fact that an institution may change 
its strs^tegies or programs on the basis of feedback regarding their 
effectiveness, withoiits^jhanging the goal set to which those 
strategies are directed. ITiils, as we shall see in chapter 5, some 
civil ri^ts groups have shifted their support from efforts to 
desegregate public schools to efforts to increase the rescHjrces 
going to inner-city schools, TTiey conclude from experience that 
the former strategy places minorities in an inferior position in a 
multi-ethnic system, and therefore does not lead to their goal of 
equality of educational opporttmity. 

The question of the flexibility of ideology can be answered 
within the framework of time. We believe that ideologies are stable 
systems by which individuals and groups jud^ the relevance of 
specific facts and the desirability of courses of action. However, in 
the long run all ideologies are subject to change, in respect to both 
goals and strategies. Changes in goal sets are likely to occur when 
pursuit of one goal conflicts with an equally salient goal. For 
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example, it can be ssid that a &hift in ideology regarding race 
relations occiirred for many Americans in the 19&k only after the 
civil t^U movement demonstrated persistently that riu:ial priv* 
^ ilege could be mamtained only at the expense of domestic 
tranquility. However, such shifts are hkely to occur only when the 
evidence of such conflict is massive and consistent over a period of 
time. Goal sets are given up only rarely, and with great resistance. 
Niskanen, in referring to ideologies as paridigms, elaborates the 
point. 

For most people, most of the time, learning from experience 
means reinforcing their existing paradigm. . .You don't 
achieve [a] chang^of paradigm either cm an individual basis 
or a social basis in the at^nce a truly massive accumula- 
tion of evidence. The Great &pr^ion was a condition 
which changed a lot of people's paradigm. The Vietnamese 
war has caused a lot of people in the United States to search 
for a new paradigm. But you shouldn't expect the drifts of 
evidence to change the paradigm itself— it will usually lead to 
reinforcing the paradigm (Mayer, Moroney, and Morris 1974 
^ pp. 203ff.). 

Most writers view an organization's ideology as a means of 
gaining legitimacy for the organization's activity (Zentner 1973; 
Dowling and Pfeffer 1975)* Accordingly, the organization's 
ideology must be consistent or at least not in conflict with the 
ideology prevalent in its environment. To be otherwise would be 
to render the organization ineffective or isolated. We believe such 
a view is unnecessarily restrictive. It eliminates the possibility of 
an organization's challenging or seeking to change the ideology of 
its environment. Organizations in such a situation may need to 
- adopt special structures in order to protect themselves as well as to 
have an impact on their environment. The structure of revolution- 
ary movements provides a case in point and will be discussed in 
chapter 3, 

And finally, it should be noted that ideology will play a more 
critical roie in some organizations than in others* For examplefftie 
Internal Revenue Service and the Social Security Administratiin 
appear not to be hi^ly dependent on ideology to assure thm^ 
> effectiveness, though each will operate on the basis of some belief 
systeui. Zentner and Downs both identify a number of factors 
which affect the relative importance of ideology in organizational 
effectiveness, , , 

1. Size—hectge or^mizationsSre more likelysto require ideology 
in order to achieve intelRSj cohesion, because of the limit size 
impedes on face-to- face communication • 
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2. Type ofpenons recruited-When members are recruited from 
unuiual or diipamte lectiom of itociety with which the 
organization does not have regular contact, ideology may be 
important in communicating the meaning and advantages of 
membership. 

3. DirectnesB of dene^jfr-Organizations provkiing only indirect 
benefits, such as a public school system, are more dependent 
on ideology to justify their existence, 

4. Level of consensus—AcUviUes requiring a ccKisensus that 
permeates all levels of an organization will be more depen- 
dent on ideology. 

5. Degree of controvergy—The ruore controveraal its activities, 
the more likely the organization will need an ideology to 
sustain those activities. 

6. Domain ai»er/ap— Organizations acting in the public interest 
which have domains that overlap will be more dependent on 
ideology to justify the duplication of their activities. 

7. Domain expcmsion—A public service organization will need 
ideology to help justify a rapid expansion of its domain, since 
such expansion will invariably interfere with the plans of 
other organiza^^^ions. 



Conclusions 

The conscious use of ideolc^ does play an important role in 
bringing i^bout institutional change. By ideology we do not mean, 
necessarily, some all encompassing national belief system. What we 
mean is a belief system at the level of the organization or social 
group, be it the staff of a mayor's office, a health service agency, 
or a bureau of the Federal government, which provides a rationale 
for a set of goals and the means for their attainment. This 
conclusion has an important implication for the overall purposes 
of our study. It siiggests that the use of social science knowledge 
regarding the process of institutional change depends not only on 
the extent and dissemination of ttiat knowledge, but also on the 
development by the adopting group of an ideology that forms the 
basis for collective action. It may be tJiat the articulation of public 
ideology is a necessary requisite to the effective use of social 
science knowledge. 

Given this implication, future intellectual effort should be 
directed toward the process by which ideologies are developed. 
This will require some research, for little is known about this 
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proceu. But equall^ importvit U lupport foir eff ort» to deiign 
practical methodolofpei for the development <^ articulatk>n of 
ideologiei in {Hiblic deciuonmaking. Some work hai been dcme 
along these lines for small group pcoceueMl but more needs to be 
done for laige groui^. 

In addition, research needs to be carrted on regarding the 
relationship between ideology and other elements involved in 
institutional change-about the trade-offs between ideology, social 
structure, and the resources involved in any effort to change 
public instituticns. For example, m<»t writers are agreed that the 
conscious use of ideology can allow a greater degree of participa- 
tion in decisipnmaking without a corresponding 1ms in effictency. 
However high levels of participation may require a more complex 
structure. Harding notes that Maoists, in making their internal 
structure for decisionmaking consistent with their ideology, have 
developed what is called the **three-in-one principle." Since 
correct solutions are those which are consistent with ideology, 
decisions at every level of an organization are made by three 
persons: a technician » a worker, and a party cadre. It is the job of 
the technician to identify the practical consequences of alternative 
courses of action, it is the job of the worker to reflect the interests 
of the masses, and it is the job of the party cadre to identify the 
Thoughts of Mao which are relevant to the alternatives urder 
consideration. All three persons have important inputs to the final 
decision. While such a structure seems exceedingly cumbersome to 
the American viewer, it clearly is one way of keeping goals and 
values upt^rmcst in public decisionmaking* 

Another structural issue raised by the Chinese example is the 
role of leadership in kieologically oriented decisionmaking. Since 
ideology lends itself to subjective interpretation, such a system 
apparently requires some means for resolving competing interpre- 
tations. Under the Maoist scheme, a leader stands above the 
decisionmaking system to interpret ideology. The counterpart of 
the American system, of course, is the U.S. Supreme Court whidi 
is relied upon to interpret the implications of the Federal 
Constitution. 

Zentner and Downs have also alluded to the trade-off between 
the conscious use of ideology and the innovativeness of an 
organization's activiti«. Commitment to an ideology may blind 
decisionmakers to new means of operr.tions. Specialization and 
technical resources are less important in an ideologically orfented 
system. Whether the gains in social solidarity resulting from sudi a 
process outweigh the losses in technical or material progress is a 
question worth ccmsiderable attention. 
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'And lastly, very little ha& been researdied or written about 
ideologiqil conflict between an orj^ixation and iU environment. 
What is the process of planned institutional change when the 
intent is to bring about a change in the ideology of the 
environment upon which the organization is dependent? The 
plarming of social services often involves a conflict between the 
ideology of human development and the^ ideology dominant in 
American soj:iety. This conflict may account, we shall see in 
chapter 5, for much of the failure to achieve social goals. Hius, 
institutional change involving attempts to alter the ideology of a 
larger system is\(ery germane to this study. 
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CHAPTER 3 



•STRUCTURAL APPROACHES TO 
INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 



The structural analysis of organizational behaviOT hai a very 
long tradition. In fact, itructural determinism ii prevalent among 
theories of organization in the sense that structural charactaistics 
are . thought to explain organizational behavior and therefore to 
provide a key instrument for planned intervention (Zaltman, 
Duncan, and Holbek 1973, p. 106). Consequently, the literature 
reflecting this point of view is abundant, and any attempt to 
review it comprehensively would go beyomi the scope of this 
study. Our effort* will be confined, therefore, to identifying the 
majcr themes in this literature and diicussing their implications for 
institutio;ial chang'e. 



The Nature of Organizational Structure 

The structure of ah organization can be defined in terms generic 
to the structure of any social system, as an arrangement among a 
given set of people or actors which persist* over time. A structure 
always has two manifestations: (1) a set of roles or functions 
which defines the kinds of behaviors expected of actors, and (2) a 
distribution amcmg those roles jof riiihts and obligations, or 
positive and negative sanctions, to enable the expected behavior to 
be performed (Mayer 1972, pp. 21-26). The structure. of an 
organization is described by Zaitman, Dimcan, and Holbek in 
terms of five characteristics: (1) locus of -authority, (2) partic^Hi' 
tiveneis, (3) dwi$ion of labor, (4) mterpersoml §tyle, and (5) 
formalization. 

Locu* of authority refers to the particular role{s) in an 
organization in which decisioi.c are made on behalf of the 
organization. This characteristic can be thowt^t of as the c^gree of 
centralization of an organization's structure. Partieipativeneu 
refers to the extent to which various role incumbents or actors are 
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granted or ext'rcise the right to participate in oi^anizational 
decUions. Presumably a close interdependence exUt5 between the 
degree of participation in (tecisiomnaking and the locus of 
authority in an organizaticMi. However, this relationship is not 
neces&arily deterministic. It is posinble for an organisation to have 
a^ntralized locui of authority and yet a high degree of 
participaticm by various members of the organization in reaching 
decisions. DiviMian of iabor refem to the extent to which there is 
heterogeneity, or a hi^ degree of specialisation and task 
differentiation among the roles of the organization. Interpenonal 
$tyk refers to the extent to which relationship^ between actors axe 
impersonal. Formalization refen to the extent to whidi rules and 
procedures for role enactment are j^}ecif^ rather than left to the 
discretion of individual actors. Of these five characteristics, the 
first three clearly pertain to structure as we have defined it here. 
The latter two we prefer to think af as process variables, or the 
way in which an organization operates within a given structure. 



FIGURE 1 - Two it^s of orgiiiizxtioaal structurt 




It seems appropriate to think of the strucUire of organizations 
in relation to two different •*surfaces." (See figure 1.) We can 
speak of the s^cture of an organizaticHi as the arrangemmt of the 
internal elemf nts or members which cpmprise that organization. 
However, it also seems appropriate to i^ak of thfi structure of an 
organization as that relationship which exists between the organ- 
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ization which is the subject of analysis and other organizations or 
entities in its environment. The former we viill refer to as the 
internal structure of the organization, the latter as the external 
structure. Although the term structure is not used as commonly in 
this latter sense, most writers on the subject of organizational 
change and development discuss the distribution of powers and 
functions between an organisation and its environment in terms 
which are analogous. Therefore it seems appropriate to think of an 
organization's external structure as embodying that arrangement 
which exists among members of the larger system of which the 
organization is a part (Evan 1966; Morrissey, Riecker, and Horan- 
1975). 

The Internal Structure of Oisanizations 

Organizational theorists have tended to conceptualize organiza- 
tional structure in two extreme ways: as hierarchical, typified by a 
bureaucracy: or as lateral, typified by a university faculty or a 
research organization (Zaltman, Duncan, and Holbek 1973; 
Perrow 1970; Axgyris 1972). A hierarchical model involves a 
centralized locus of authority; that is, certain actors are granted or 
acquire power over the action of others. This command structure 
presumably accounts for an organization's ability to operate 
efficiently. On the other hand, the lateral model assumes a 
dispersed locus of authority; that is, each actor is presumed 
co-equal with the others. The ability of such organizations to 
achieve collective goals is more problematical and presumably 
results either from strong normative bonds which make voluntary 
collaboration r>ossible, or exchanges among members which result 
in reciprocal agreements. Organic structures are necessary, it is 
argued, in order for an organization to produce innovative 
outputs. The literature frequently uses the terms pyramidal, 
bureaucratic, and mechanistic to refer to hierarchical structures, 
and organic find collegial to refer to lateral structures (Bums and 
Stalker 1961; Zaltman, Duncan, and Holbek 1973). We will use 
these alti^mative terms interchangeably in order to convey a sense 
of tl\is larger literature. 

In betwetm these two e^jtxemes it is possible to envision a 
variety of structural types (Mayer 1974; Warren 1967). (See figure 
2.) A decentralized structure can be characterized as one in which 
an allocation of decisionmaking authority occurs between a 
centralized unit and member units of an organization, some 
activities being in the purview of the central unit and others in the 
purview of member units. Thi& delegation of authority occurs in a 
downward direction from the central authority to member units, 
and presumably can be retracted upward. A decentralized struc- 
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tun? if exemplified by the New Ydrk City Board of Education in 
which taxation and budgeting authority is maintained by the 
central Bof/d of Education, ami alithortty over curriculum and 
penonnel it given over to community sdiool boardi operating in 
specified juriKiictioni within the city. A variation of the decentxal- 
izad model u the matrix c»:gani£ati<^, so called because it 
delate* authority for making deciticmi regpiding the coordina- 
tion of independent activities to that level of the organization 
where the activities are interdependent (Davis and Lawrence 
1977). Thu0 scheduling deciaons in a hospital among medical, 
nursing, food service, and housekeeping staffs will be made in the 
department or unit of the hospital where an identifiable service is 
to be delivered. 

A fedemted structure is one in which decisionmaking authority 
is determined through contracts initiated by member units with a 
centralized body. Such a delegation of authority occurs in an 
upward direction, and presumably can be retracted by member 
units on tha basis of, contractual performance. A federated 
structure is exemplified by a council of government or regional 
planning commission, in which each municipality or local political 
jurisdiction agrees to participate in order to procure certain 
collective goods or services, such as planning or the protection of 
environ mer^tal resources. Both decentralized and federated struc- 
tures allo^ an oiganization to achieve overall or collective goals 
and at the same time* allow member units the flexibility to 
innovate in the pursuit of those goals. They differ in that a 
decentralized structure gives primacy to collective goals, while a 
federated structure maximizes the achievement of individual or 
member goals. 

The External Stnictxure of Organizations 

Let us turn now to a consideration of the relationship between 
an organization and its environment. We will begin by defining 
wlwt is meant by environment. The environment of an organiza- 
tion or institution can be thought of on two levels (Zaltman, 
Duncan, and Hoibek 1973, p. 2). The immediate environmerit 
consists of triose organizations, groiipj^ or individuals upqn whom 
the organization, whir i is the focus of investigation or the target 
of plaimed ch2"ige, is dcQendent for survival. It may conmt of 
public officials to whom the organization is accountably, funding 
bodies, clients, professional grmips, and organizaticHis which 
produce competitive or complen^ntary goals or services. On a 
remote levt i, the environment ccnsisti more undiWerfentiated 
groups, individuals, values, or resources which have an indirect 
influence on the target organization. This level may consist of 
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public opinion, prevEiling political ideology, community wealth, 
educational level of the general population, syitem of government, 
etc. 'Hie relevant environment of any particular organization 
depemis on the flow of input* and outputa needed to carry (mi the 
activities of that organization. Therefore the designation of that 
environment proceeds not from an analysis of the org^izations or 
elements externally proximate to the target organization, but from 
an analysis of the functional relationships between the target 
organization and those external elements. The organization togeth- 
er with its environ nj,ent constitutes an interorganizational field or 
system which in turn has it* own structiune and processes. When 
the organization-environment relationship is so viewed in this 
study, the int4»rorganizational field is being looked at from the 
perspective of a member or entity in that field rather than from 
the perspective of the field, as a system (Morrissey, Riecker, and 
Horan 1975). 

In discussing the relationship between an organization and its 
environment, the literature has trfKiitionally distinguished between 
organizations as open systems and as closed systems CHiompson 
1967; Katz and Kahn 1967). (See figure 3.) Open systems are 
organizations which have a high degree of interaction with and 
depetjdence on their environment, while dosed systems have little 
or no interaetion with their environments and are presumably 
self-sufficient. Since in reality it is quite probable that the only 
closed system is a dead system, it is more realistic to differentiate 
organization-environment relationships on the basis of their degree 
of openness, a practice which we shall adopt. 

FIGURE 3 - TypM of orginifationaj «xttfn^ ttructurt 
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A Structural View of Instttutionai Change 

Having diicuiaed the nature of oisanizational itnicture, both 
internal and external, we are now in a potit^on to examine the 
nature of institutional dunge from a ttructutal perspective. / 

The Internal Structure and Institutional Change 

In the literatiune on social policy thex« is a psevailing view that 
lateral structures are nec^sarily preferred over hierardiical ones, 
that the more participation in decisicmmaking on the part of 
members of an organixation or system, the more human welfare 
will be enhanced. However ^a valu^* preference for one form of 
structure will not suffice for our purposes. In terms of the focus of 
this study we must ask the question, "What type of organizational 
structfure is most likely to facilitate institutional change?!' 

One encounters conflicting answers to this question. Conven* 
tional wisdom has it that hierarchical structures are resistant to 
change because thcMe numbers of 8n organizaticm who enjoy more 
power than others have a vested inter^t in maintaining the status 
quo. But the counter argum^t has also been established that 
hierarchical structures are more effective in the successful imple- 
n»ntation of institutional change when that change is opposed by 
a popular no^ority. For example, ^udi^ of school desegregation 
indiciOe that public ichooi systems comply with Federal court 
orders for desegregation more quickly and with less (immunity 
unrest when they have boards of education which are appointed 
rather than elected, and which are homogeneous with reQ)ect to 
political philosophy {Cnin 1968; Mayer 1974). Sudi boards can 
be said to be elitist (hierarchical) rather than participatory 
(lateral). The reccHidliation of these conflicting propc^tions 
requires a closer examination of the relationship between the 
internal and external s^ctures of an os^izaUon, its uleology, 
'and the process of institutional change. — 

The ability of a hierarchical or bureaucratic organixation to 
^respond to the need to change or innovate has been challenged on 
a number of grounds (Thompson 1961, 1969; Zaltman, Duncan, 
and Holbek 1973, pp. 124ff.) One difficulty aris» from tb« 
monocratic naUue of bureaucracies, that is, the assumption that 
some indlviduatts)^^t the top of the hierarchy has the ability to 
master' the operating technolojgy, process the necessary informa' 
tion, and issue dear and adequate commands for all parts of the 
bureau. However, the |mce of chani^ in technology aiul operating 
conditions leads .to a degree of specialization and complexity 
which exceeds the grasp of the tmreaucratic manai^r, creating a 
gap between the actual performance and the expects perfor- 
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mance pf the bureau. The respoase of bureauoratic managers to 
•uch a gap if to increase their control over c^)erationi their 
dependence on regulations, their aipofness to interpencmal rela- 
tions, and their resistance to change, a state of affairs referred to 
as bureaufHithic behavior (ThompscM 1961, pp. 152-177). 

Another deHciency of hierarchical organizations arises from 
their lack of mechaniimM for decUing creatively with conflict As 
most writers point out. the impetus for chan^ or innovation is 
most likely to occur in organizations with diwrnty of membership 
or tasks. Yet diversity inevitably generates conflict; and bureau- 
cratic orgi^uzaU^ tend to lack mechanisms for dealing with 
conflict, otherTRSh suppression, which for^jet the oppOTtunity 
for change. A third cteterrent is the ouerempfuui§ an certainty. 
Bureaucrac;ies tend to have very clear<<nit and comi^hensive rules 
and pro<^iires. Rational dedsiomnaking requires examining the 
consequences of aU alternative course of action. Yet in situations 
demanding change or innovaticHi, standard rules may not apply, 
and to anticipate the consequences of inno\^tive actions is by 
nature difficult. Therefore the ability to acxept risks, to be 
experimental in practice, conflicts with the decisionmaking style 
of bureaucratic organizaticms. 

These deficiencies have kd organizatic^al theorists to identify 
the organic structure (what we have called lateral) as more 
conducive to change and innovation (Burns and Stalker 1961). 
Because of its low degree of centralization, indivkiual members 
have greater freedom to respond adaptively to changing condi- 
tions, and information is more likely to flow freely throu^out the 
organization. Because of its greater diversity, responses on the part 
of individual members are more likely to be innovative or varied. 
However, the structural properties that are seen as facilitating the 
initiation or conception of diange were also foumi to Inhibit the 
implementation of change. That is, organic (organizations with 
their greater diversity of n^mbership and their low level of 
centrthzation are Jess likely to be able to reach a consensiu about 
which proposed change to adopt (Zaltman, Dimcan, and Holbek, 
1973). 

These different impmrts have led to^the conceptualization of the 
institutional change process as occurring in two stages, the 
initiation s,tage^ and the implementation sta^ (Hage ami Aiken 
1970; Zaltman, Duncan, and Holbek 1^73). In the first ^e, 
ideas or propcNuds for change or innovation are generate, and in 
the second ^stage a proposed change is selected and implemaited* 
In this context, both typ^ of organizaticHial structure have an 
appropriate role. The organic lecture is best i^ited to ti^ 
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initiation stage of institutional cban^, and the hierarchical or 
mechanistic structure is best suited to the implementation stage. 
This relationship can be elaborated by reference to the char^ter- 
istics of organizational structure cited earlier. 

1. Comptex/fy— The more diverse an organization in terms of 
the specialized interests or skills of its membership, the more 
productive it will be in creating or generating proiK>saIs for 
change or innovation. However^ in order to select and 
implement proposed changes, some structural adaptations 
must be made to br^ige that diversity. Decisionmaking teams 
composed of representatives of the disparate elements may 
be used, or the selection and implementation phase may be 
turned over to a moie homogenecHJS body, 

2. Formaliziition-'Dxxrixig the initiation stage, rules and pro- 
cedures need to be as minimal and flexible as possible so as 
not to constrain creativity and the, exploration of alternative 
acticMis. Howe^^r, in the implementation phase, a singleness 
of purpose prevails, requiryig the specification of procedures 
and decision rules for the successful adoption of the 
proposed change* 

3. Centratization—A very high degree of hierarchy of authority 
is likely to restrict the flow of information and reduce the 
amount of diversity of behavior in an organization from 
which proposals for change or inno^^tion derive. Hoover, 
with a hi^y dispersed locus of authority it is difficult to 
generate a clear set of procedures and enou^ influence over 
members of an or^mization to implement proposals for 
change. Therefore centralized structures are advantageous 
during implementation. 

4. Interpersonai relationM—Undev the conditions of diversity and 
uncertainty that characterize the initiation stage of institu- 
tional change, two conditions are 'necessary. Information 
must flow freely among members of the institution, and 
individuals must be willing to take the risk of being different 
even though they lack suffid^t evidence to substantiate 
their views. Yet the conditions of diverwty and uncertainty 
naturally generate considerable stress and anxiety. fact 
causes indivMuals to vnthhold infonnation, to distrust others, 
and thereby to thwart the generation of innovation. It is 
important, therefore, that the organizational stnictiipe fc^r 
free, open, ami trustL^g Interpersonal reUtionships. i^erardii- 
cal structures, by design, $ixeu impersonality in interperscmal 
relatioiiships and therefore are not mitable to the initiation 
of institutional change. Oiganic structures, while hot guar- 
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anteeing openness and trust, are mc^e conducive to mch 
qualities. The question arises: Are not openness and trust 
favorable qualities to haw in the implenientation as weU as 
the initiation \)t institutional chan^? Axgyris answ^ers the 
question affirmatively, while others argue that impersonality 
is more suxeptable and may even be functional, in situations 
involving routine tasks in a stable environment. 
This discussion of the differential advantages of organic and 
hierarchical structures leads to an integrated view of the effect of 
internal structure on the proc^ of institutional change (Bums 
and Stalker 1961), Ch^uiizationaJ theorists have arrived at the 
conclusion that both types of structure may exist simultaneously [ 
in subunits of the same organization, and that both types of 
structiires may characterize a single organization at different 
points in time (Zaltman, Duncan, and Holbek 1973, pp. 130-134), 
For example, several researchers have found that, within industrial 
organizations, departments or units involved in research and 
product development (the initiatioivstate of institutional change) 
were more likely to have organic structures. However, units 
involved in the production of new products (the implementation 
stage) were likely to have hierarchical or mechanistic structures. 
On the other hand, a given organization may alternately operate 
under both structures depending on the sta|^ of institutional 
change. For example, l^epard (1967) found in a study of military 
raiding parties in World War 11 that the piannir^ done prior to the 
raid was undertaken joinUy by all members of the party, the 
private having as much voice as the colonel. However, during the 
raid the party operated under a strict military command system, 
hierarchical in structure. After the raid, the party reverted l^k to 
an organic structure to evaluate the results that could be u^ in 
planning the next raid (pp. 474-475). 

Thus the internal strur^ture of an organization should be 
thought of as dynamic ai;d f^xible, subject to purposeful design in 
order to carry out institutional change. 

The External Structure and Im^totional Cbaoge 

Mc^ oiiganizationid theorists have x:ome to believe that the 
impetus for chang<» derives from an organization's relationship 
with its environment (Emery and Tnst 1965; Levine and White 
1961; Terreberry 1968; Zaltman, Duncan, and Holbek 1973). 
Since organizations are viewed as dependent on their environment 
for provkling resources (infMits) ne<^s«fry to carry on their 
activities and for utilizing the results of those ^tivities (outputs), 
any change in environmental cctiditions would pxedpitate some 
form of organizational change. This environmental change is 
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referred to as **turbulence" or **st3res«/* Ihiw organizations located 
in a turbulent environment are auumed to be dynamic or highly 
reiponiive to propoftali for change. 

This view is exemplifted by the work of Jacobs (1974) who 
provides a model of the external structure of organizations that 
provkies a basis for designing strategies of planned institutional 
change* His model is based on exchange theories developed by 
Blau (1969) and involves the concepts of dependency and 
vidnerability. The power of A (some organization in the, environ- 
ment) over B (the target organization) is equal to B's dej^ndence 
on A for some reward. This relation^ip can be expressed as 
Pp{j"D^^. Ine dependence of B on A, in turn, is concepUmlized as 
directly proportional to B's motivatioriai investment in the goals 
Which are mediated by A, expressed as Dba'Mba- However, 
a<ipendence is inversel^;:j)roportional to the availability of these 
goals outside the A-B relationship. Availability, in turn, is a matter 
of the extent to which other goals or rewards are subatitutable for 
those provided by A, and/or the number of alternatiue uupplien of 
such rewards* Thus the relationship between an organization and 
its environment is conceptualized as a continuous variable ranging 
in value from hi^ dependence to no dependence, rather than as a 
series of discrete models. The case of no dependence is character- 
istic of a closed system and is often referred to as "structural 
free-wheeling/* a situation in which an organization can operate 
freely in its environment. Its behavior does not affect, nor is 
affected by, its environment. ^ 

Jacobs suggests a number of stages in the life of an oi^anization 
at which dependency on the environment occurs: 

> 1. Acquisition of materials, which» in the case of a firm, refers 

to the procurement of raw materials for processing, or goods 
to be sold; and in the case of a service jorganization, to the 
procurement of clients / 

2. Capital acquisition, which refers to the acqui^tion of 
firiancial resources with which to procure the other inputs 
necessary for the functioning of the organization 

3. Acquisition'^' of production factors, which refers to the 
acquisition of the facilities, equipment and technoic^ 
necessary for producing the goods or provkiing the service 

4. Acquisition of labor, which refers to the hiring of personnel 
tc produce the good or provide the service 

5. Output dispcmt, which refm to the sale of goods produced; 
or in the case of service oj^ahizations, to the delivery of 
service to customers or clients. 

er|c • ' 4$ 
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Given some degree of depmdence on iti environment, an 
oiiganization responds to the demands of, or turbulence in, that 
environment in ways which m^y r^ult in oxganixaticmal change* 
Organizations will resist any proposed reduction in the support 
they currently enjoy from their envir<»ment, and they will 
undertake changes in order to maintain or increase levels of 
support from that invironment. Hiey will protect 4heir turf, 
expand into neighboring turf, refuse to cooperate with competii^ 
agencies, or enter into '^traint of trade" agreements with a 
funding body. In other words, organi2ational behavior is seen in 
large part as an attempt to protect the organization's linkages with 
elements of its environment upon which it is dependent for 
survival or growth. 

Such organizational resp<ms» result in the carving up of a given 
environment into what is usually referred to as oi^anizational 
domains or policy spaces. Downs (1967) identifies five zones in 
the domain ^of a public servi^^j)]:ganization or iHireau: a heartland, 
an interior fringe, a no man^ftand^ a periphery^ and alien territory 
(See figure 4). The heartland is that part of a bureau's environ- 
ment in which it is the sole determiner of policy. The inter ic^ 
fri^S^ represents that part in which the tnureau is dominant, but 
other bureaus share influence. No man *$ land is that area in which 
many bureaus have influence, and no one of them dominates* The 
periphery is that are. in which one bureau has influence but 
another dominates. An alien territory is that part of a bureau's 
environment which is the heartland of anoUier bureau, and in 
' which the former, thex^fcre, has no influence. 

This process of protecting and enchandng policy space was 
observed in a study of the Wisconjun State Employment Service 
(Randall 1973). In the late 1960s, the Wisconsin SUte legislature 
authorized a Human Resources Development Pr<^ram to assist 
disadvantaged « unemph^ved persons to find jobs* Randall found 
that the response to thisMegialation by the wious district offices - 
of the State Employment Service could be explained in terms of 
the effect which implementing the program mi^t have on the 
support they received from their respective environments. Most 
district offices resisted implementing the program for fear of 
losing use of their service by private employers who preferred 
well-screened and qualified workers to dis^vantiged woricers. 
This resistance was gre&t^t in districts with lArge employen who 
were in a pMStion to sulxititute their own employmrat service for 
that provuied by the State and thus threaten a reduction in the 
latter 's policy space* This r^istance was less likely in districts with 
a Community Action Program which was in ^ position to set up a 
parallel employment service for the disidvantaged, thus threaten- 
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ing the State agency's opportunity for donmin expansion. 

We can summarize our discujwion ihui far by obierving that the 
external structure of an imtitution is the result of a two-way 
process or interaction. On the one hand, it is determined by the 
amount of control exercised by onjanizations in the environment 
over resources upon which the target institution depends. On the 
other hand, it results from the actions taken by the target 
institution to defend or expand its claim on those resources, its 
domain or ;x)licy space. 

Given an understanding of the organization's external structure, . 
it should be possible to identify strategies for behaving within that 
structure to achieve institutional change. B^ison (1975) identifia 
four such strategies. A cooperative strategy involves finding some 
interest held in common by the organization which is the target of 
change and the organization in the environment upon which the 
former is dependent. Such common interests can serve as a basis 
for joint planning. A disruptive strategy involves engaging in 
competitive activities or activities which duplicate those of the 
tacget organiitation and thereby threaten the resour^-generating 
capacity of that organization. A manipulative strategy involves a 
direct alteration of an environmental resource upon which the 
target organization is dependent. This strategy is reflected in 
changing the eligibility requirements which the target organization 
must use in accepting applicants for service and thereby altering its 
pool of potential clients; in altering the restrictions on the type of 
manpower that could be used in providing a given service; or in 
changing the allocation of funds to a given organization through 
the budgetary process. An authoritative strategy involves a direct 
alteration of the^ organization's activities by mandate of some 
legitimate authority, such as the legislature or the judiciaiy . 

Jacobs suggests two constraints on the use of these strategies 
which arc worth noting in passing. One deals with the degree of 
cohesion or special concentration of the users of an organization's 
service or the buyers of it* output. The more fractionated or 
dispersed the users, the less they will be able to exercise any 
control over that organization. This constraint is clearly re- 
cognisipd .in efforts to organize welfare clients in order to achieve 
welfare reform and to organize consumers in order ta reform 
business practices. The second constraint deals with the relation- 
ship between values and the organization's external structure. 
When the values of an environmental actor upon whom the 
organization is most dependent differ widely fron^ the values of an 
actor upon whom the organization is least dependent, the latter 
will periodically resort to coercion in order to gain infmence over 
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thut oripuii2«tion. Thii hypoUi^is resU on the uiumpticm Uiat the 
target orginization will adopt the valuei of tt^ actor upon whom 
it U moftt dependent, kaving actors with contnury valiwi aiKi little 
control over relevant reaourcM no normative batii on which to 
influence the orgamxation*s behavior* As a consequence, the latter 
are forced to resort to coercive tactics. 

Most oipuiiution Uworists are of the ofHnion that turbulence 
or change in the external structure will directly precipitate changes 
in the organization's internal structure. Indeed, mudi of the eariier 
discussion of mechanistic versus organic structurM was premised 
on the assumption that organic structures better enable organixa* 
tions to generate new and idaptive r^^x^^es to chants in their 
environment* Therefore, in turbulent or chani^ envirmments we 
should expect to find successful oiianixations adopting organic 
structures, at leasit during the initiation sta^e of institutional 
change. 

Two studies of the response of police -and fire departments to 
the civil disturbance of the middle and late 1960s pn>vide some 
interesting elaboration of this process (Warhelt and Waxman 1973; 
Kreps 1973). Both studies report significant changes in the 
structure and cH^€»tions of police and fire departments in 
response to the urban riots. For example, Warhelt and Waxman 
found that firefighti: ;! units formed mutualHud pacta in carrying 
out their tasks; that i», some served as i»x>tectors or covers against 
sniper shot, while others fought the fires. Fire departments which 
were highly centralized before the riots became quite decentral- 
ized. Hiey dis(x>vered that local units were much better at 
determining to which alarms to respond and how best to respond 
to them. Overall coordination of firefighting was reduce by this 
decentralization, but ttw operational effectiveneu in fitting 
individual fires was greatly improved. 

However, Krepa found that some organizations were more able 
to make adapti^^ changes than others. An external thrift was not 
sufficient to precipiteta organizational change. In the case of 
police services, departments that had a high degree of contact with 
agencies which had developed adi^Ptive respcms^, that had a weU 
developed information-gathering and processing system,, and that 
were high in resources and professicmaUzation were able to expand 
their range of options and to exhibit more organizational change. 
Apparent: , as in the case of individual behavior, some organiza* 
tions in the face of threat may freeze and be immobilized, while 
others respond to nxctx treats by finding new and ad^tiw ways to 
structure their activitks. Interaction with a wpport system, 
sufficient re^ouzt^et, and knowledge seen) to be essential in- 
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greuiwiU for ozs&aixationAi ciuoge in tht face of extenul thmU 
(Rotbman 1974« p. 126). 

SUU Anothv vitw of how changM in Mternal ttnicturt ftffect 
dumge* in intoroal ttiucture focuMt on the tiaXMit of kMdenhip in 
an oxginiution. Downi notei that, when iti envirooment provides 
opportunitiet for the expamion of domain^ j( bureau expc^noM a 
riling proportion of ^'climbers'* in 4flad»rthip position, and a 
declining proportion of **comerm." Oimbm are by nature 
innovator!. They are able to invent new functions or invade the 
policy space of lets dynamic organizations and thus enable the 
bureau to take advantage of opportunities for growth. 

Benson dMcribes th^ mae phenomenon in a sUgt^itly different 
way. The distribution of power within an orianization« he 
obeexvts, may well be explained by the ability of different actors 
within that organization to control those Unkages of <»ganiza* 
tion to its environment which are probtematic to the survival or 
growth of the organization. For example, agenc^ which are short 
of capital wiU often be governed by boards composed of 
businMsmen or persons of influence with funding crganixationfl. 
Similarly, organizations which are lecure in capital, but short in 
technical competence, nrill tend to have boards whidi delate 
ccMuiderable authority to mviagement. Thus, whe;i engag^i in 
duuiget involving its external structure, an organization wiU need 
to elevate into leattenhip position persons whose ^dlls match the 
linkages between the organization and its environn^nt which need 
to be strengthened in order to facilitate the desired change. This 
observaHion seems more pertini^nt to the implementation than U> 
the initiation itage of institutional change. 

Up to this point we have been discussing .the relationship 
between the external and internal struc^ire of an organization 
under the implicit assumption of the primacy of the environment 
for determining the nature of that relationihip. That is, we have 
been treating the envirompent as the given, proactive tovix, and 
the organization as the n»ponding, reactive forL:e. Before laaving 
the subject of ' this interrelationship, we should consider the 
question of how an oi^ization can be the proactive force seeking 
a change in its environment. Of course the answer can be given 
that the same {ropociticms apply; one simply changes perspectives, 
^ce the environment itself is m«de up of organizations,' a given! 
or^unization can change its environment by adopting the posits 
of an environmental force acting on other otgaiUzations. 

Howevtf, this perspective implies relative equality among tiw' 
various organizations in an environmental Held. What about tht^ 
case of the organization which is relatively weak in that field, 
^ which, in a sense, has a "negative balance of payments" with 
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Other orgfiniztttioiu? Such U the ca»e of revolutionary or social 
mov'ementi which *re trying to chmiige a wide range of inrti^wtioni 
in their environment which are arrayed against them. In studying 
revolution! ar>' movement* in this country. GerUdi (1971) found 
three inteiniLl itructural ch&ractemtics that were shared in 
coromoi^: 

1. Segmentary—Tney are composed of a range of diverse groups 
or ci'5l!i which grow, die, divide, fuse, proliferate and contract 
indeptjndent of one another. 

2. Polyetphaloui-^ey do not have a central command or 
decj»ic«making structure; they have many leaders or rivals 
for leidenhip within each qeU as well as among cells. Each 
leacier is treated as a "^t among equals." • 

S. Reilculate—Thi^ diverse groups or cells within each move- 
mint are organized into a network throu^ cross-cutting 
linlts, iuch as traveUng "evangelist*," overlapping participa- 
t'.on, joint activities or "in-gathering's," and shared objectives 
jind opposition. • 
Gerlach ai^ues that these structural characteristics serve impor- 
tant adaptive functions for revolutionary movements. In the first 
place, they pivvent effective suppression by the dominant forces 
in tJie envirtmment. New leadership springs up where old 
leadersiup is banished. Since ceils are independent, the supprftsion 
of one does not affect the functioning of another. Secondly^they 
p.'ovid*' for multipenetration; that is, factiwialism and schisms 
pmvide many poinU of penetration into the larger social order. 
Multpenelxation enables the revolutionary movement to hive an 
impact on iU environment as a network, rather than to h^ve its 
impact confined to selected organL'Jitions or groups. Thirdly, such 
diversity raaximixes the adaptive capacity of the movement. It 
. provides reAdy-made alternative ways of responding to changing 
environmsntKl conditions. Fourthly, such a staructiire contributes 
to system reliabUity. That is, duplication of effort larovides a 
backup for ceU failure which results in system reliability. Lastly, 
fuch a structure fosters an escalation of effort on the part of 
individual cells in ti>e movement. Competition .imong the various 
factions means that a gain in public recognition by one stirs others 
to greater levels of activity . 

The internal structure which Gerlach describes can be thought 
of as an extreme form of the organic model, in which the members 
or celU are not only equal but quasi-independent of each other. 
One could conclude that the organization which seeks to diange 
an extremely hostUe environment should adopt such a structure, 
not only to survive, but to gain influence in that environment. 
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Support for thU proposition can be found in a study by Warren 
Ro«e, and Bergunder (1974) of imtitutionki change in the Model 
aties f rograra. The study dealt with the interactions between, the 
Model Cities agency and other organizations in iU environment in 
each of nine cities. Warren and his colleagues found that in only 
one city, Oakland, did the Model Cities agency, the Oakland 
Econonuc Development CouncU, Inc, try to bring about a change 
m lU envuonment. The Oakland Economic Development CouncU, 
Inc. (OEDCI) tried to change the ideology (the insU^tionalized 
thought structure, as the authors terra it) of the other oiganiza- 
Uons m its environment regarding the appropriate strategy for 
alleviating poverty. 

, In this effort OEDCl was in a relatively weak position viz-a-viz 
lU environment. It wa/ dependent on the City Council for 
legitimacy, on the State and Federal Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO) for funding, ^d on the city's Board of Education 
Redevelopment Agency, and Manpower Commission for collabor- 
ation m carrying out its own program. In attempting to bring 
about the mtended change. OEDCI adopted a highly centralized 
structure. A smgle, vocal, charismatic leader built a united front 
among poverty organizatioiis and low-income residents in chaUeng- 
ing the basic proijram, goals .and methods of OEDCIs environment 
Tlie result of this strate^ was defeat. State and Federal OEO 
offices coalesced with the Oakland Qty Council to deny OEDCI 
funds and to take away iU designation as the Model aties 
agency. The Board of Education. Redevelopment Af^ncy, and 
Manpower Commission proceded to bypass OEDCI in carrying out 
their programs. According to Gerlach's findings this outcome was 
predictabk'. Presumably if the leaders of OEDCI had adopted a 
polycephalous segmented strategy, i.^., maintained a highly 
disjointed array of organizations, these groups could have de- 
fended themselves against annihilation, and they could have 
infiltrated their environment, thereby bringing about the desired 
change. 

ideology and OrganLratlonai Structure 

This review of structurally oriented theory and research leaves 
us with two principle propositions. 

1 . The impetus for institutional change comes primarily from 
forces or turbulence in the institution's environment. 
I 2. An organic or lateral internal structure is most conducive to 
institutional change during the initiation stLge, and a mechan- 
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istic or hiermrchic*! internal itxucture is moet conducive 
during the implenientaticHi stage. 
'Vhete two propoiition* leem to dominate American aocial 
science theory regarding institutional change. It is our contention 
that they represent a hmited perspective on this process that 
derive*, fifora an inherent bias in the pbsitivist or empirical 
tradition of American social science. Empirically basedftfieis^v 
tends to rest on the observation of evenU as they arc, rather than\ 
event* as they might be. Sui^i ol»ervations are further confined to | 
the range of behavior that tiJces place within a cultural context. 
As Argyris points out, American organixational theorists conclude v 
that hierajchicaily structured production processes are most 
efficient becaiise all the production processes they observe repre- 
sent forms of hierarchical structulte; a clear ccHitrast does not exist 
within their culturt' experience. %us an empirically based theory 
runs the risk of reinforcing the status quo raUier than ^nerating 
propositions* about the effects of alternative social arrangements. 

It seems apparent from this review that American organizational 
theorisU tend to ignore the role of ideology in organizational 
management and change. This oversight may derive, in part, from 
the fact that much of the research upon which such theories are 
based deals with American economic organizations which, by 
design, are nonideol agical. Their goal is profit maximization rather 
than the realization of any social or pubhc good. In the absence of 
eoUective benefits as an objective of such activity, it should not be 
surprising to find little mention of ideology as a factor in theoriur 
derived from the study of such organizations. 

This bias was overcome by the research of Tannenbaum et al. 
reported in chapter 2. That research discovered that the efficient 
production of goods could be achieved in industry which was 
lateral or organic In structure in the presence of a dlear and 
strongly held ideology irrespective of the technology invdlved (see 
also Bums and Stalker 1961. p. 122). This obseMtion « 
consistent with that of Blase and Down« who conclude that, in the 
presence of a clear-cut ideology, leadership or centralization of 
liutliority is critical factor in the institutional change prbcess. 
Zaltman,. Dum^n, and Holbeck themselves provide evider^e of 
this possibility, in reviewing research which demonstrated^that 
heirarchical structures are more effective in the implementation 
stage of institutional change, they encountered one exception 
whose deviance from this pattern they were at a loss to explain 
(pp. 136ff). The case involved social welfare organizations in 
which structures that tended to be organic were found to correlate 
positively with the rate of adoption of program changes. It may be 
that this anomoly can be explained by the variable of ideology, for 
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the cases showing a high correlation between hierarchical stnic- 
tures and program adoption were of industrial firms that lack a 
coUective ideology, while the cases which deviated from this 
finding were of social welfare agencies which tend^'tb operate on 
the basis of an explicit ideology. 

When the variable of ideology U taken into con«<^ration, it 
may be possible to question the other miuor proposition of 
organizational theorists. We believe there is evidence to suggest 
that, in the presence of a clear^^ufideology, the impetus for 
insUtutional change may come from within the organization, 
rather than from its environment. To find such evidence one must 
examine instances in which the ideology plays a conscious role in 
organizational life. 

Two studies of the participaUon of Protestant denominations in 
efforts at social xetarm in the late 1960i illustrate this proposition 
(Wood 1975; Taylor 1975). InstituUonal change in these studies is 
referred tQi»as "organizational transcendence," that is, the use of 
an organization's name and resources in ways which are contrary 
to, or not predictable from^ the wishes of individual members. 
When an organization adopts a course of action which is contrary 
to, or not explicitly consistent with, expressed wishes of its 
members, it has engaged in action which transcends the aggregated 
will of iU members. Wood distinguishes between legitimate and 
oligarchic transcendence. Legitimate transcendence occurs when 
leaders act in accordance with the formal structure of the 
organization to realize the expressed values of the organization 
when those values run counter to or transcend the self-interest of 
individual members. Oligarchic, transcendence ocrur- ^^hen leaders 
act on behalf of their self-interests, which are not those of the 
members and are contrary to the expressed values of the 
organization. 

Wood studied the behavior of Protestant Churches in Indian- 
apolis durii g the late 1960s in relation to the needs of blacks and 
other minorities. He used three actions which churches could have 
taken as an index of their inclination to seek racial justice. Hie 
principle action involved the request by George Forman to have 
his Black Manifesto, calling for reparation payments from the 
churches to the black community, presented before individual 
congregations. Wood reasoned that the actions in his index were 
consistent with the formal ideology of the respective churches as 
expressed in" the New Testament, making the adoption of any 
given action by a congregation consistent with organizational 
goals. However, he found in a sample survey of the respective 
churches that in no congregation did' more than 20 percent of the 
members favor allowing George Forman to read his Black 
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Manifeito before a r^^ular meeting of the con^regaticm. The 
quatUcHi to be .ansn^red was: Would the churches ekct to allow 
the presentation of the Black Manifesto in keeping with their 
kieology, or deny the reque^*, in keeping with the wishM of their 
mamben? 

Wood found that aome churches teanscend^ the interest of 
their numbers and some did not. The difference in r^ponse was 
found to be related to the presence of a hierarchical internal 
structure whidi itself was baied on the ideology of tl^ church. In 
those churches in whidi the national denomination held legiti- 
mated authority over governance of the local body» such as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the clergy rpen invited Forman to 
speak; in those churches where the local congregation held 
legitimated authority over the. governance of the locaji body, wch 
as the American Baptist Convention, Forman was not invited. 
Thus, Wood concludes^that oiganizational transcendence occurs in 
the presence of an ideology which presoibes such transt^dence, 
and a hierarchical structure in. which teaders arc legitimated to act 
on behalf of the organizaticKi in uecordance with that ideolc^. 

This particular research does not conform fully tothe definition 
of institutional change set forth in chapter 1. It seems to reflect ith 
ad hoc act rather than a chan^ ot a system state. However, sin^^a 
the other behaviors studied by Wood, though dramatic ui 
nature, were consistent with the response to the Black Manifesto, 
a pattem emerges which suggests a system stats; the capacity of an 
organization to take actions against the self-interest of its 
membership. To the extent that such organizational transcendence 
constitutes a change in program that would otherwise ensue, the 
study constitutes a case of institutional diange. 

The case may seem to contradict our earlier contention that the 
presence of a clear-cut ideology enables an organically structure^ 
organization to adopt a proposed change. We believe this disparity 
can be accounted for by the degree of commitment to a given 
ideolc«y. Qearly, American Protestant churches are different from 
Israe/ kibbutzim, al studied by Tannenbaum, in the degree of 
commitment of their membersli.ps to their respective kieologies. 
American Protestants adopt a clear-cut ideology when they 
become fnembers of a particular church, but it is a well-known 
fact that the commitaient to that ideology among miany church- - 
men is weak at besyt. This fact suggests a further specification of 
our earlier proposition. When commitment to an organizaticm's 
ideology runs high, an organic internal- stmcture nuy be effective 
in implementing as well as initiating institutional change. When 
commitment is low, a hierarchical internal structure may be more 
effective. ^ 
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Clearer evidence of the role of ujeology in generating an internal 
impetus for institutional change can be found in onfanixationa 
with a strong ideological foundation. 'Phe civil rights movement 
and the antipoverty movement in the United States generated new 
forms of delivering education and le^ services. Revolutionary 
governments in China, Cuba, and Yugoslavia have originated new 
means of delivering health care and producing industrial goods. 
However,- such movements are not ordinarily the subject of 
analysis of AmeridUn oi^anizational theorists. 



Conclusions 

The internal structure of organizations varies in the extent to 
which responsibUity and authority for conducting the or^iza- 
tion's acUvities are held fcjy a central body. On the one extreme are 
bureaucratic or hierarchical organiaations in which ultimate 
responsibiiity and authority rests with some central actor and , 
organizational decisions are effected by commands. On the " 
opposite extreme are organic or lateral organizations in which 
responsibility and authority are dispersed widely among the 
members or units which are presumed to be equal, and in which 
actions are coordinated by some central actor. Decisions in such 
organizations are effected by negotiation or consensus. 

The external structure of an organization conasts of the 
linkages it has with other organizations which control resources 
u{x)n which the target organization is dependent. The external 
structure can be described or mapped by the degree to which the 
target organization is (dependent on its environment for those 
resources, and the domain which it has established viz-a-viz other 
organizations. 

Organizations with an organic internal structure are more likely 
to initiate institutional changes, but organizations with athierarchi- 
cal structure are more likely to implement them. The impetus for 
such change is nlore likely to come from chants in the 
environment, &ich changes affect the target organization's exter- 
nal structure, which in turn affects its internal structure. Organiza- 
tions which seek to change their environments should ^opt the 
internal structure of a social movement, which consist* of many 
quasi-independent units or cells that have a high degree of 
redundancy and are held together by overlapping activities rather 
than a centralized command structure. 

An interaction exists between the nature of an organization's 
structure and the role of ideology in Bringing about institutional 
change. In the absence of an ideology, change is more likely to be 
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indutred by forcei or turbulraoe in the c^gmizAtion'i environtz^nt. 
In organization! with a ckar-cut ideology « inititutional change 
may be internally induced. Wh^ commitment to that kieolc^ 
among members ii hi|^, an organic structure can be effective in 
initiating as well as icD^menting institutional change. Whm the 
degree of commitmrat is low, a hierardiicai internal structure will 
be more effective in initiating as weU u carrying out such dianges. 
Up to this point we have discussed two nuyor variablet involved 
in institutional change: ki^^logy and orgardzational rtructure«. |n 
the next chapter we will examine the role in interpenonal 
relations. 
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CHAPTER 4 



INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 
THROUe i INDIVIDUAL CHAI^GE 

« 

A number of theories have a conunon fociu on the attitude 
and behavion of indivkluali as the key to planned institutional 
change. These theories provide the basis for strategies for changing 
individual level behavior as the means by which organisational 
level behavior is changed. 

A deb&te persists in much of the literature betwe^ those 
advocating etructural int^ventiona to adiieve institutional change 
and those advocating interventions designed to bring about 
changes in the behavior of individuals. The former argue that 
changing an organization's structure will lead to a change in 
interpersonal relations, not vice versa. Ad^^>cat^ of individual 
change argue that those who design structural changes fall short of 
showiiig how, such changes are to be faqrou^t about. If individuals 
are to govern their behavior by a new ideology or operate within a 
new structure, they must develop a commitment to that ideology 
and learn new ways of behaving in such structures. Therefore, 
advocates of intervention at the level of individual behavior, in all 
fainwss, do not represent a rejection of ideological or structural 
approaches to institutional c^iange, but rather a corrective. 

In this section we are going to consider two variants of 
individual level theories which may seem like ^'strange bedfel- 
lows." However, they have in common a focus on how indivkluals 
behave in the proc^ of instituti(mal change. One variant involves 
the use of incentives to induce individual change and is based on 
the model of economic man. The other involve techniques for 
inducing personal self-esteem and interpersonal trust a^d is based 
on a model of psychological man. However, both typdf of theory 
approach institutional dumge through individual change, and 
therefore are ccmsidered together. 
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Uta of Individual Incantivet 

During recent yeftn, economisti have ihown a growing inteieit 
in luing mic^checonomic theory to explain (^rginizational behavior 
(Downi 1967; Obon 1965; Buchanan and Tuilock 1962). Current- 
ly, the most articulate {Hropcmentf of the use o^ individual 
incentives to iiMiuce institutional change is Niskanen (1971). 
Although his theory focusei on the inefficiency of American 
governmental tnuieaucracies, rather than their impact *on human 
welfare, his notions about how to chan^ iHuieaucracies are 
instructive for our purpc^es. Nii&anen*s concept of a bureaucracy 
is close to our concept of a^ institution, and therefore we will use 
theae two terms interchangeably. In order to understand this 
approach to institutional change, it is necessary to eiiamine bHefly 
the assumptions which underlie his theory. 

Ni&kanen fociuies on managers as the prindpL actors in this 
drama. Managers are the on^, he argues, who account primarily 
for a bureau's performance, l^ey are viewed as individuals who are 
utility maximi^ers rather than role players. That is, managers are 
individuals who are primarily motivated by a desire to achieve for 
themselves the highest level of benefits, usually measured , in 
financial gain, in any activity in which they engage. Thia view 
contrasts with a sodoloj^cal .perspective in which such penons are 
believed to be capable of acting on the basis of some group or 
collective interest in response to norms or sanctions provided by 
the group. Thus Niskanen ignores idecrfogy as a factor in 
institutional behavior and treats structural influence as given. 

Bureaus are distinguished from other organizations that are 
economic in nature by three characteristics* (1) The owners and 
employees of bureaus do not appropriate any part of the 
difference between revenues and costs as personal income. In 
other wordj», bureaus accumulate no promts that can be distributed 
among their members. (2) Some part of the recurring revenues of 
bureaus derive from other than the sale of the outfHit of that 
bureau at a per unit rate. That is, bureaus are not financially 
self-sustaining in the sense that they sell units of (Hi^ut and 
theiT^Hy cover their costs of operation. Bureaus depend on some 
{fant CH* subsidy from a sponsoring organization as part of their 
regular revenues. (3) Qosely related to the prior two character- 
istics is the fact Uuit the output of bureaus is often difficult to 
specify or define in ways which make its production contmctaUe. 
For example, national defense and mental health do not lend 
themselves to units of outputs for which a sponsoring agency 
could contract with a private producer. Bureaus, therefc^^e, are the 
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prefemd type of orgwiixation ics the productiao of »uch output*. 

According to this model, the environment of a buieau coniiits 
of three prindpic elemcnta: (1) t collective oiganiXAtion or 
•ponior which providet the grsit or approi»iatioo for the bureiu'i 
opeimtion, (2) wpplien of labor and material factort of produc- 
tion, and <3) cuitoroeri of any services that are loid at a per unit 
price. The clients or nonpaying users of the service are numbers 
of, or represented by, the sponsor. Since most bureaus provide 
starviocs which are not sold at a per unit price, the principle actors 
in the environment are reduced to the sponsor and the suppliers of 
labor and materials. 

According to this theory, the relationship between the bureau 
and its sponsor constitute a bilateral monopoly. That is, the 
bureau is usually dependent on one sponsor for iU source of 
revenue, and the sp<msor is dependent <m one bureau as the sole 
supplier of a given service. In ^zsnce, the bureau offets a promised 
set of activities to be perfcsrmed over a given time period in return 
for a budget. However, the bureau offers a total output at a fixed 
price. Herein lies an imbalance of power between the bureau and 
the sponsor. The bureau can estimate fairly well the amount of 
budget which a sponsor is likely to give; such amounts are usually 
revealed throu^ elections or public declarations in the mass 
media. However, a spcnsor knows very little about the factor costs 
and production processes involved in a bureau service. It has little 
basis for assessing ,the vaUdity of the coaU of delivering the service 
reported by the bureau. Therefore a bureau has overwhelming 
power in this relation^ip. 

Given these assumptions about the nature of a bureau and it« 
reUtion^ip to its environment, the theeay goes on to explain how 
the operation of such bureaus results in the production of an 
oversupply of services at considerable waste of public expendi- 
tures. As was said earlier, the particular motivation of managers of 
bureaus is to maximize their utility. But what constitutes a 
bureaucrat's utility? Since managers of bureaus cannot appropriate 
any of the difference between their budget and the coats of 
providing the sendee, their utility must lie elsewhere. It lies with 
such things as salary, privileges of the office, prestige, and power 
over resources at their disposal. All of these factors are represented 
by the size nf t^e bureau's budget. Therefore, the primary 
incentive of the bureaucrat is to maximize the bureau's budget. Of 
course managers are limited or constrained in this process by the 
fact that they must be able to deliver the level of activity or 
service which was promised in exchange for the budget. To do lest 
would be to jeopardize one's reputation in seeking future 
appropriations from the sponsor. 
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Givi?n thii itate of affmin, there U little incentive for bureuit to 
operAte efAc^ntly, that ii, to provide the moit service or activity 
at the loweit coat. &ireaus which expenence a budget which is 
limited by the coats of operation, rather than the sponsor's 
willingness to fund i^ditional output, will use the cheap^t factors 
of production in order to maximize their outiHit and therefore the 
size of their operation. However, bureaus which experience a 
budget which is limited cmly by the demand of the sponsor for 
additional output, i.e., one in which the costs of operation are 1^ 
^han the maximum budget which the bureau can exact from its 
sponsor, have no such im^ntiw. They will filnd ways of justifying 
additional expenditures bekond those required to cover the cost of 
their output through using more expenwve factors of production, 
and by appealing to the seu-interest of sponsors. Niskanen cites 
such examples as defense programs in which managers inefficiently 
locate defense installations iii^the locale of Ckingressmen serving on 
review panels as a way of justifying additional expenditures. 

One would think that in a representative democracy the 
activities of public bureaus would be adequately scrutinized to 
avoid such abu^^s. However, Niskanen offers several reasons why 
such is not the case: f 1) Sponsors are passive in the review process 
when their preferences are consistent with the budget maximizing 
behavior of bureaucrats. For example, when national defense or 
higher education is considered by sponsors as **good*' in its o%vn 
right, then the more spent on tliose services the more satisfied the 
s{x>nsors will be. (2) As was noted befbre, sponsors have very little 
informatfon by which to review critically the Jsudget proposals of 
bureaucrats. Sponsors have no price information regarding the 
units of output produced and little knowledge about the factor 
costs or the processes of production. la the at^nce of competi- 
tion, bureaucrats have no incentive to reveal such information* (3) 
The review process in representative government is dominated by 
representatively of those groups who have the highest demand for a 
given service. Responsibihty for reviewing the budget proposals of 
bureaus is divided amcHig committees by the legislature. The 
review committee for each bureau is composed of representa^ves 
of the group with the highest relative demand for the service 
provided by that bureau. This arrangement tends to encourage the 
advocacy of maximum bureau budgets and dilutes any oppc^ition 
to such maximization. Thus, review committ^iBs will recommepd 
budget4^ to Uie legislature that will maximize the net benefits to 
the median voter i * » region which they represent, while still 
being acceptable^tc najority of the legislature. 

Niskanen argues that competition among bureaus in the 
pn*s4»ntation of their budgets would correct the deficiencies of this 
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review procews. Bureau* offering the name iervici* and presenting 
their budKt'Ui before the same review committee would provide 
more infonnation about the real co^t of providing that service by 
diKioiing alternative coit eitimates. However, this proc»« would 
litill result m an ovenupply because the review is taking place in a 
committee compcNK?d of representative* with a higl\ demand for 
that service. The most advantageous situation occurs when i^ch 
competition generates a procedural problem, i.e., wh^n a partic- 
ular bureau feels that it has been unfairly handled hv a review 
committee and makes an !Jend nm" around the committee, 
apf^ealing directly to the Wgislature. Such a situation, argues 
Niskanen, results in levels of service which more nearly iipproxi- 
mate the demand of the majority at a lower cost. It places the 
review of a budget in the hands of the middle demand group 
which controls the legislature through majority rule, and it 
fienerat4»s additional omit mformation. 

Given this understanding of the budget-making process, Nis- 
kanen offers three rei ommendations for its reform. The first two 
are structural in nature. Competition among bureaus in providing 
sriecific services should be increased. This can i»^one by 
encouraging bureaus to broaden the line ot-*»cVt^es they provide. 
Burt*aus have a natural tendent y to do so, observes Niskanen, as a 
way of hedging against changing public priorities and as a way of 
presenting a budget package tiiat is more difficult to scrutinize in 
the revu»w process. For example, the Department of Agriculture 
provider a number of education, welfare, housing, and health 
programs that parallel programs offered by other Federal depart- 
ments. There fort% attempts to **streamline" or reorganize Rpvem- 
ment by consolidating the bureaus with the same service in the 
same departments should be avoided. While' such consolidation 
provides a degn*e of com[ietition among bureaus, the review 
procejis under such an arrangement is governed by administrators 
and review committees who have an interest in maximizing the 
total supply of that sk^rvice, A preferred arrangement is for bureaus 
to be cattertxi among different departments in order to provide 
mor rigorous scrutiny by disinterested parties. Chaos in the 
orgh^iuational chart of government services is to be desired. 

The second proposal involves changing the composition of 
review comnv.ttivs. In an effort to make such committees moie 
representative of the body politic, Niskanen would have member- 
ship on i^uch irommittees assigned on a random l>asis to avoid the 
dominance of high demand groups on any given committee. Ai 
alternative approach to tlie same end would be to assign randomly 
the review of budgets to different committ^^es. 

Niskanen 's final proposal deals with individual level int4»rven- 
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tion*. He advocaWs the use of financial inccntU'es to induce 
bureaucrati to behave in a more efficient manner. These incentives 
would consist of financial rewards given to senior bureaucrat* for 
maximizing the difference between the budget obtained from the 
sponsor and Uie actual cost incumui in providing the service. In 
other words, bureaucrats who are able to provide the agreed-upon 
level of service at a cost less thaa that provided for ia the approved 
Imdget would receive some reward foe their economising. 
Niskanen cautions that such incentives would work only in a 
compt^Uf've bureaucracy as provided for in his first recommenda- 
" tion. In the absence of competition, a given monopolistic bureau 
would ti»nd t(/undersupply a service in an effort to economize, 

Niskanen suggests tiiree forms which such incentives could take. 
The most radical form would be allow a bureaucrat to 
appropriate as personal income some portion of the difference 
which was saved ix'tween the approved budget and the actual cq%X 
of providing u service. Recognizing that such a proposal might be 
politi'jaily m feasible he offers a second proposal. Bureaucrats /'ho 
had )x*en exemplar>' in their economizing liehavior would be 
awaivicHi prizes that wen* defemxi for some time aft^r the 
bun*aucrats left office, llie recipients of the awards would be 
chosen t>y a panel of j'kIjJ^^s A third alternative involves allowing a 
portion i>f Uie differt^nce savcni by the bureau to be spent on an 
iiip proved activity or amenity, chosen by the workers, from an 
approved Usi, which would rUierwise not l)e covered by the 
bureau^ h idg?t. For example, a bureau may choose to provide air 
conditioning in aii o' iti» iiff:ct*s, or special vacation benefits to 
empic^yecs, 

Hie s|^M'ifu*s of Niskanen 's proposals for bureaucratic reform 
an^ ne t of mtertnU he^^ Oiir concern is not with the efficiency of 
puhJic bureaucracif-s, important as it may l>e, but rath4?r witfi how 
to m; kt- them more responsir e to pro^xjsals for change. In this 
ronne.-tion, Niskaiitn's model sugge.sts to us three factofs which 
might useful in phi^ini^d institutional change: (1) tlu. budget 
review process. {'D comi^nition among irareaus, and (3) budgetary 
incentives. 

If one IS inU»i'e.st4Hi in promoting a particular change or 
innova tion m a public fnogram, Niskanen 's analysis suggests that 
hudgei.ary propc>salj«. for the funding of such changes ^-ihould be 
revie^'i^d by legislative cv,mmitu.*ei which are composed of 
repn^s4'nUUve,s of the group with a high demand for such changes. 
If such budgets are prcH-e?i^'d throuRh>ja5lmg re^view committees, 
the denr^Kl change is likely to bo subverted /111 e representatives of 
groip.s with a high demand for i!xisting programs will collude with 
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iiiii-eaucrats who want increased budgets, whatever the' program,' to- 
approve increased funding for proposals which are essentially' the . *^ 

same as existing programs.. One can.,think of numerous examples in 
\ which a particular crisis has generated a public outcry for new 

^ government programs. However, the proposals for such programs 

are channeled through the existing bureaus and the existing review 
commitU'es. When they emerge from this process, they appear as 
proposals for increased levels of funding for existing types of 
programs. 

A second factor suggested by the Niskanen model is the 
importance of competition for monitoring institutional change. 
FoUowmg Niskanen 's model, it may be difficult to monitor 
institutional change liecause of (1) the inability to specify the 
pa'cise cnange desired in the nature of public goods or services, 
and (2) the reluctance of bureaus to disclose information regarding 
production costs and processes. Therefore, it is difficult to 
determine how much change in a given good or service has taken 
[)lace and whether the desired change is at a maximum, given the 
constraints and resources under which the bureau operates. If 
proposals for change are funded through competing bureaus there 
IS more likely to be public disclosure of the true costs and benefits 
of such proposals. The Community Action Program and the .Model 
Cities Program were examples of such a strategy. ^ 

'Hie third factor consists of financial incentives in the form of 
budget increments offered' a bureau in return for an innovation or 
change in the gotxls or services provided. Actually such incentives 
have long been ust'd by tlie Federal Government in the form of 
demonstration grants or matched funding. .Niskanen 's model 
suggests the conditions under which such incentives might be used 
or abused on Ix^half of institutional change. In the first place, such 
incentives sure likely to lx» used only by bureaus that are budget 
constrained, that is. whose cost of operation equals the maximum 
budget obtamabie from its sponsor. For bureaus operating in he 
<^ demand-i-onstrained region, there is no incentive to engage in 
proj^am innovation. Budget increments can be obtained through 
mani[)ulating the expenditures involved in providing existing good.s 
and services. Secondly, those bureaus which do adopt such 
incentives have no reason to institutionalize the proposed change 
in the aiisence of any ideological commitment to it. a factor with 
which Niskanen's model does not deal. It is more likely that 
bureaucrats will use the budget increment to maximize their 
budgets and pay only lipservice^ to the sponsor's purpose in 
granting the increment. That is* why so many demonstration 
program gra;its fail to result in institutional change. They 
precipitate prc^^am change during the life of the grant, hut once 
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the «rant termmat^s, the bureau reverts back to its original 
program. 

To avoid this abu^' we caii suggest several safeguards that mi^t 
be built into the use of budget incentives, which are inspired by 
Niskanen's model. One w^ould be for the sponsor to attach a 
budget deficit for every unit of obsolete output which the bureau 
continued to produce to the budget increment provided for every 
unit of new output. Obviously the per unit budget increments 
would have to exceed the per unit budget deficits in order to 
motivate the budget-maximizing bureaucrat to change his program 
or Si*rvice. In this manner the bureau would actually have to 
change its "line of production/' and when the grant period ended, 
it rould not revert back to old program without incurring 
considerable '^n^tooiing'' costs. An nltemative safeguard would be 
to offer budget incentives to completing bureaus as a way of 
determining which bureaus will maximize the inn ova. on or 
change and which are more likely to institutionalize it. And 
finally, a way of assuring the continuation of new or changed 
programs is to make the budget incentive a recurring rather than a 
time-limited grant. Budget-maximizing bureaucrats are more likely 
t^) institutionalize new programs which have the prospect of 
long-tt^rm, *'i:>ermanent'' funding, than ones which are funded as 
demonstration grants. 

Budgt^t incentives provide no panacea for planned institutional 
change. They will be used only when they provide the bureaucrat 
with net l>enefits and when ttiey do not violate his or her belief 
system (Rogers 1973). However, much of the strategy presently 
used in public policymaking is of this nature. Reference to the 
Niski'inen model helps us to see in greater detail the dynamics of 
economic incentives to achieve public purposes and to more 
realistic about their potential success as well as more prudent in 
avoiding their misuse. 



Alteration of Psychological States 

Ai^othje^ view which explicitly recognizes the role of individual 
behavior in the process of institutional change comes from the 
^* field of social psychology. This view is based on the central 
^ assumption that institutional change represents the interaction 
between changes in institutional and environmental factors and 
changes in the attitudes, values, and behaviors of individuals. In 
this sense, it cai^ be said to incorporate both macrolevel and 
microlevel l>ehavior. Although this perspective takes structural 
variables into consideration, its primary focus and point of 

. ... 
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intervention are at the level of iiidividuja or interpersonal 
behavior. It recognizes the need for structural alteratiens and 
assumes they will be made, but its prinwy argument is that such 
changes cannot be implemented or institutionalized without 
accompanying chanj^^s in indivii^ual attitudes, values, and be- 
haviors. It is for this reason that we have chosen to chai«ct^e 
this perspective as an individual level approach to instituti'onal 
change. 

Keiman and Warwick (197,'") introduce a general paradigm of 
the psychological dispositions that need%o be considered in any 
attempt to facilitate economic and political change. They argue 
that, while such, dispositions may not be ,necessary or sufficient 
conditions for institutional change, they are factors which may 
facilitate or impede that process. 

1. Cognitive orientation is the way in which individuals per- 
ceive, store, and use information in reasoning and problem- 
solving. Presumably such orientations also encompass sub- 
stantive knowled ■ about the institutional behavior involved 
in change. 

2. Motivational orientation refers to individuals' goals and their 
expectation of pleasant consequences from participation in a 
given activity. ^ 

3. Ideological orientation refers to individuals' orientation 
toward the political system that is derived from the society 
or subgroup of which they are a member. It reflects collective 
goals and the appropriate means for attaining those goals. 
This orientation provides the legitimacy for Collective adtion. 

4. Interpersonal attitudes refer to the level of interpersonal trust 
which individuals hold as well as their orientation to'vard 
authority. These factors can impede participation in coUaro- 
rative action which is necessary for the obtainment of 
collective goals. 

\^5. Personal efficacy refers to individuals' subjective competence, 
their sens^ o^ "fate control," or mastery of the environment! 
Such an orientation affects individuals' willin^ess to take 
the risks necessary to engage in adopting innovations as part 
of institutional change. 

Some of these 'Orientations have b«-en dealt with in the models 
of institutional change which we have alr-jady discussed. Motiva- 
tional orientation was dealt with, albeit within a narrow frame- 
W9rk, in the Niskanen model of. economic incentives to induce 
change in the behavior of bureaucrats. Ideological orientation was 
discussed in chapter 3. Cognitive orientation is not dealt with 
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explicitly in aiiy of the models discussed in Uiis study • However, 
implicitly it underlies tlieni all, in Uie sense that we are concerned 
with identifying the conditions under which valid knowledge may 
be used in planned institutional change. Dealing directly with this 
orientation presumably would involve the manipulation of infor- 
mation flows and education strategies. Orientations involving 
inti^rpersonal attitudes and personal efficacy are tlie primary foci 
of models of institutional change being dealt with m this chapter. 
Tliey hav^ Ix^come the target of social-psychological strategies that 
make up the bulk of tiie iit^^rature falling under 'the rubric of 
organisational change and development. 

There are basically two types of strategies for altering psycho- 
logical states. One is considered manipulative. It involves the direct 
application of knowied«;^e derived from social psychological 
rcsi^arch to altt^r Uio attitudes, values, or behavior of an individual 
witliout, the latti'r's participation in decisions regarding tiie 
objectives or Mw prtKedures of the change process. The oth^r is 
called collaborative. The individuals who are the target of change 
have dt^cisionmaking i:K>wer over the selection of objectives and 
ac^tively participate in the change process. 

The former moiiel is exemplified by the unuvezing-changing' 
n^friH/ing .scheme developed by Schein { 1969). This scheme is 
based on assumptions regarding the sources of an individual's 
resistance to change. Resistaxice stems from an inforraatio.:al 
cnivironment which supports the present behaviors, from the 
functii)n tht^se In^haviors perform in meeting the individual's 
personal needs, and from support exhibited by peers or other 
relevant social groups. In order to overcome these resistances, tlie 
ciiange agent must first unfreeze the Ix^havior, that is, separate the 
individual from his attachment to Uiat t^ehavior and therefore hir, 
resistance to change. This may lye done by either depriving the 
individual of the support he derives for that behavior or 
diminishing the importance of that support. On«e the behavior is 
unfrozen, the siK^ond stt^p involves inducing new behavior. Tliis the 
change agent does through providing new information which links 
the new l^ehavior to appropriate benefits and goals, through 
providing social support for the new behavior, and through clearly 
defining tJie new behavior and its meaning. Tho final step involves 
refreezing, or intc^grating, Uie new behavior intc:} the individual's 
persor^ality and into sipiificaht ongoing relationships. This is done 
through some socialization process and through the building of 
appropriati* support networks. 

llie collaborative approach to altering psychological states was 
pioneered by tiie work of Biennis, Bcmr^e, and Chm (1969) with 
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the recognition that intelliRent action requirps commitnient as well 
as a program. However, Since any program of change involves a 
rearrangement of f)ower, the of new skills, and the adoption of 
different values, it is necessary that people work through the fear 
that such change engenders, if commitment to the program is to 
develop. Fundamental to personal growth in the direction of 
greater trust and risktakLng is a collaborative process involving 
mutuality in goal setting and equalization of power between the 
^'hange agent and the client system. 'Hie manner in which 
proponents of this approach express their ideas is often more 
picturesque than precise. However, their views serve a very 
important function of forcing one to think differently about the 
nature of organization^ or collective behavior, Hiey can lead to 
the formulation of propc^itions that are testable empirically. 

One of the most articulate advocatos of collaborative ap- 
proaches to organizational change is Argyris (1972a). In building 
his model, Argyris explicitly recognizes the interrelatedness 
between structural properties and individual properties in or^- 
izational liehavior. Argyris criticizes structural theories for their 
assumption that individual properties can be ignored, and points 
out that, in fact, such theories embody implicit assumptions about 
individual bt>havior. For example, hierarchical theories of organiza- 
tion are based on a model of man as a reactive rather than a 
proactive creature. They assume that people will not do their jobs 
unless someone is placed in authority over them and that 
organizational inteUigence and guidance are management rather 
than worker functions. Ti^ey assume that hierarchy increases 
coordination, when, in fact, it can be demonstrated that work 
autonomy increases coordination. Goldthor^ie, Lockwood, and 
Fiatt (1969) found that- effective supervision and coordination 
existed when middle- and iower-level managers leave employees 
alone. Hierarchical theories approach decentralization through the 
formalization of procedures. However, this form of decentraliza- 
tion involves applying programed responses to set situations; it 
does not increase autonomy in decisionmaking. Again the implicit 
model of man is reactive, one who is incapable of seeing the 
connection L>etween one's own activities and those of others, of 
developing a holistic view of one's work. 

The conclusion of Argyris' line of argument is that an adequate 
theory of organizational beha\ior must start with a theory of 
individual Ijehavior as well as a theory of social sfanacture. 
However, for Argyris, such a requirement is not sufficient. He 
criticizrs prevailing organizational theory for being slavishly 
inductive, for being based on re^arch of; what js rather tlian what 
could be. If theory is to be truly prescriptive, it should be based 
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on normative^ assumptions about what ougjit to l^e, as well as 
testable propositions about how to achieve those desired states* 

In order to arrive at an alternative to the hierarchical theory of 
organization, Argyris starts with an alternative theory of man. 
. Following the work of Mallow, he poiits four basic needs of 
indi>^iduals: autcmomy or self-control, growtii, initiative, and 
varietjN Argyris hypothesizes that the ability of individuals to 
satisfy t^iese needs is blocked by the hierarchical structure of 
existing organi2;ations. For individuals not to experience auton- 
omy, growth, initiative, and variety is to experience psych olc^cal 
failure. Such failure has nothing to do witJh one's competence in 
completing a giv?n task; it refers to one's feeling of self-^iompe- 
tence as a person. Argyris a^es that individuals adapt to this 
sense of failure through absenteeism on the job, turnover in 
employment, or involvement in unionization of employment. In 
essence, workers accept monetary rewards in lieu of the intrinsic 
rewards that would satisfy their psychological needs. This theory 
comes dangerously clc^e to providing an apology for the economic 
exploitation of workers in that it tends to minimize the value of 
economic benefits to be derived from employment- Some research 
has attempted to test the prevalence of this conception of man in 
work organizations (Argyris 197 2a, p. 89). The findings raise 
questions about the validity of the theory. Workers expressed 
reluctance to become more involved in their work, a requisite for 
receiving intrinsic benefits. Employers feared thq additional trust 
and openness that would be required of them in less hierarchical 
structures. 

To match this model of man Argyris proposes the organic form 
of organization. He refers to it as molar in structure, implying that 
it is composed of self-directed elements which interact with one 
another on the basis of reciprocal interdependence and mutual 
adjustment, rather than on the basis of a -command process. 
Argyris takes the position that the organic is the most appropriate 
form of organization under all conditions because of its adaptivity^ 
Hierarchical, mechanistic organizations are static and lead to **dry 
rot*' and entropy. He debunks the contingency theory of 
organizational structure discussed in chapter 3. That theory asserts 
that organic structures best fit organizations which use complex 
.technologies and operate in a turbulent environment, and tiiat 
mechanistic structures best fit organizations which use routine 
technologies and operate in a benign environment. He reports that 
managers of organizations using routine technologies are constant- 
ly creating turbulence in order to reduce "dry rot" in their 
organizations. The contingency theory, he ai^es, is based on 
research on existing organizational forms which do not contain 
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clear-cut alternatives to the hierarchical model. A further advan- 
tage of an organic model of organizations ia its ability to explain 
organizational change in terms of the interaction among c^rgan- 
iziational members. In a hierarchical model change is initiated by 
command from the top in r^ponse to pressures from the 
organization's aivironmeAt. 

Argyris observes that a process for planned or^izational 
chan^ must be consistent with one's theory of man and one^s 
theory of organizational structure. Any attempt to introduce an 
organic process of management into a mechanistic organization 
will result in the conversion pf the organic process into a 
mechanistic one. Conversely, if one changes structures unilaterally, 
one operates within an authoritarian intervention process that 
decreases free choice, increases resistance to change, and decreases 
the level of internal commitment of actors to the or^uiization* 
Such a change process can convert an oz^anic system into a 
mechanistic one. 

The process proposed by Argyris is based on the assumption 
that the more difficult a given change, the greater must be the 
commitment of an organization's members to that change through 
^heir involvement in its design, execution, and monitoring. Client 
mvolvement requires clients who are open, experimental, risk- 
taking, and trusting. Such qualities are lacking in formal organiza* 
tions. To engender them, organizational members are urged to 
participate in a change process that is essentially like the 
sensitivity training or T-Groups carried on by the National 
Training Laboratories. It involves people's working in groups in 
which they are rt^warded for being more open and straightforward 
in their communication with others. However, such qualities 
cannot be realized by simply engaging organizational members in 
personal growth. Their realization requires K:hanging >he styles of 
the first to middle levels of managemei l. Unless managers are 
committed to openness and risktaking, they will subvert changes 
that may take place at lower levels of organizational behavior. 
However, Argyris points out that to focus on the expression of 
feelings as a way of engendering qualities of openness and trust 
does not mean that emotionality should be substituted for 
rationality. It is rather a matter of emotional qualities supplement- 
ing rational ones. 

It may be that reorienting interpersonal relations is not 
necessary in all cases of organizational change. Argyris identifies 
five characteristics or dimensions of the change process which 
affect the nature of interpersonal relations. They refer to whether 
pr not the change in a property of the organization involves (1) 
the adoption of deviant behavior by individuals, (2) the unfreezing 
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of old behavior patterns by individuals, (3) a self-corrective 
capacity of the organization, (4) a higli degree of interdependence 
in the behavior of individuals, and (5} individual or organizational 
discomfort. Tlt^s, the introduction of an organizational change 
.which does not require that members deviate from the previous 
norms of the organizatimi, or the established norms of the larger 
community, is not likely to necessitate any change in the level of 
openness or risktaking on the part of individual members. For 
example, changing the procedures for prcxressing applicants for 
sorvice at a health clinic may involve the adoptiomof new behaviM^ 
on the part of intake workers, but such beha\1oAprobably would 
not violate norms upheld by other members ofjthe clinic staff. 
Similaily, if the adoption of an organizational /change does not 
require an unfreezing of individual patterns of behavior, the level 
of interpersonal relations need not be a factor- For example, 
changing the hours of operation of a health clinic from daytime to 
evening to allow more employed persons to attend would not, in 
itself, require any change in the patterns of interpersonal behavior 
between clinic si^ff and patients. Similarly, organisational changes 
that do not require self-corrective behavior, i.e., responsibility for 
evaluating and correcting one's own behavior, that do not involve 
highly interdependent behavior, or that do not generate significant 
individual or collective discomfort, will not be affected by the 
quality of interpersonal rt?Iations. 

Before leaving this discussion of collaborative models of 
organizational change, we will mention briefly the ideas of Sarason 
(1972). Although not developed fully as a model, Sarason^s work 
IS (particularly relevant for our purposes because it is based on his 
ex|.)erience in creating new institutions for the delivery of human 
services. The most unique of Sarason's insights has to do with the 
role of individual change in the institution building process. He 
believes that the growth and development of the staff members of 
a service agency should be as important a goal as the provision of 
service to clients. He argues that agencies which are task oriented, 
that is, in which output is considered their primary measjire of 
success, are doomed to rigidity and eventual death. Such organir.a- 
tions are most likely to blame failure in service outcomes on the 
client rather than on the provider. Service agencies which treat fiie 
provider as a co-equal object of change are more likely to respond 
to service failure by seeking new ways of providing that service. 
The reason that schools are no longer places where children learn, 
argues Sarason, is liecause tliey are no longer places where teachers 
learn (pp. 123ff). 

Sarason comes to this point of vi w not only out of a concern 
for organizational effectiveness, b.it also from a recognition of the 
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constrainU which exi t in an organizaUoii's environment. He 
obwrves that rao»t hui.ian service programa are planned on the 
awumptipn of unlimited resources. They are bated on the belief 
that the way to meet human needs is Uirough a prescribed type 
and level of professional service. However, at any time, public 
resources make it possible to provide only a fraction of the 
prescribed services, leaving thousands of potential clients unserved. 
Failure to deal with this constraint is an act of social irresponsi- 
bility on the part of human service planners. He blames such 
failure on a static conception of program. He recommends that 
human service agencies first commit themselves to serve a 
potential client population and then examine ways in which that 
population can be served, given the resources at its disposal. Such 
an approach . inevitably leads one to consider both staff and 
program as dynamic factors which can grow and, change to meet 
needs. Similarly, when an institution is being formed, the leader 
usually has an idealized vision of the types of personnel with 
which to staff the agency. The real manpower pool falls short of 
such conceptions, leaving the leader with a staff which does not 
measure up to his or her expectatibns. Leaders who adopt an 
output-oriented view will end up being disillusioned about the 
prospects for attaining their goals. Leaders who consider the 
growth and development of staff as an organizational goal will 
proceed to develop the best program possible witJiin the resources 
at their disposal and thereby end up with a more satisfactory 
output. 



Ideology and Interpersonal Relations 

Let us conclude this discussion by noting the relationship 
between interpersonal relations and ideology in planneti institu- 
tional change. We have discussed at some length how attempts to 
change the structure of an organization can be tiiwarted by 
patterns of interpersonal behavior that is incompatible with that 
structure, and similarly how attempts to change patterns of 
interpersonal behavior can be thwarted by structures that are not 
compatible wi^h such changes. 

What might be said about the effect of patterns of interpersonal 
relations on ideological approaches to institutional change? Sara- 
son speaks briefly to this point. He notes that ideology is an 
essential but not a sufficient basis for social change. He qjtes the 
example of Fidel Castro who declared, in 1970, that Cuban leaders ' 
had failed in their efforts to lead the revolution because they had ' 
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wrongly asisumed that ajpreeing on tmic values and goals» po«w^- 
ing the stxongc»st motivation to succeed, and acquiring power were 
sufficient conditions for achieving the objectives of the revolution. 
On the other end of the spectrum, Sarason object* to tlie overuse 
of strategies that center on the expression of feelings as the 
mechanism for bringing' about organizational change. What is 
miising, according to Sarason, is knowledge about how to reach a 
Utopia. 

This point is discussed more concretely in the study of ideology 
in industrial organizations by Tannenbaum et al. (^ee chapter 2), It 
may be recalled that Tannenbaum and his colleagues found that 
the official Yugoslav ideology which prescribed egalitarianism 
between workers and supervisory j>ersonnei was not fully realized 
in thei^ plants. Workers reported relatively little informal partici- 
pation in on-the-job decisions, little sense that their ideas were 
sougJit or listened to by supervisory personnel, and ^considerable 
deference toward management. The authors attribute thi£ in- 
equality in behavior to the authoritarian and exploitative factory 
system and to the peasant 'culture which existed in Yugoslavia 
prior to World War IL The resulting attitudes of fear and deference 
were carried over into the founding of the socialist economy (pp. 
221ff.). hi addition, the Yugoslav labor force shows a sharp 
difference in educational level between management personnel and 
workers, further reinforcing the traditional attitudes of distrust 
and deference. Consequently, the inequality in interpersonal 
behavior lietween workers and supervisors derives froiiv patterns 
that are related to t^dition and differences in education, rather 
than from formal organizational structure and ideology. 

In contrast, the "-authors found a relatively hi^ degree of 
informal participation and egalitarianism between workers and 
supervisory personnel in American plants, in spite of the fact that 
such plantji were hierarchically structureti and h^ a capitalist 
ideology. The authors attribute this fact, in part, to the "human 
relations'* orientation of American management, the use by 
i^anagers of techniques which foster openness and participation 
0^1 the part of workers and superyisory personnel in the daily 
c/perations of^he plant. The authors '(^onclude that the adoption of 
iuch techniques in Yugoslav plants might help workers and 
managejrs to - overcome the informal barriers which block the 
realization of the intend degree of equality and participation. It 
appears, therefore, thui, far from being antithetical to the 
conscious use ofjdeology, attention to the quality of interpersonal 
relation^ can reinforce such effort* of planned institutional 
change. 
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Conclusions 

In thii chapter we have examined the effect which individual 
behavior can have on effort* to carry out imUtutional change. In 
all caies we have seen that strategies to affect interpersonal 
behavior supplement rather than supplant structural or ideological 
approaches to such change. The use of economic incentives can 
induce bureaucraU to forego the tendency to maximize their 
budgets to tite detriment of the public intei^t. Economic 
incentives could also be used to induce bureaucrats to forego their 
tendency to convert the public's desire for innovative programs 
mto an increase in demand for exiting services. The use of such 
incentives requires a competitive environment in order to force 
into public view a clearer picture of a bureau's true cost and 
output. 

The attitudes and behaviors of individuals are also important to 
institutional change. Such change requires that individuals be open 
to new ways of relating to each other and willing to take risks in 
the face of uncertainty. Such behaviors are dependent on the 
devtjiopment of personal competence and interpersonal trust. 
These attitudes can ' e developed by various fonns of human 
relations training, such as those referred to as T-Groups. However, 
the success of such a process requires organizational structure and 
ideology that are consistent with the desired .attitudes and 
« behavior. * 
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THE UTILIZATION OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE— AN OVERVIEW 

In this chapter our interest turns to the nu>re s^neral issue of 
the role of social sconce in planned institutional chanj^. There is a 
smaU but significant literaUire cm the utilization of social science 
iii public policy. While the Eoaking of public policy may not 
appear at |irst glance to be precise^ the same as institutional 
change, many cases of public policy actually involve institutional 
change. We shall concentrate our attention, therefore, cm the 
literatxire that dieals with the role of social science in the making of 
public policies that involve institutional change, particulariy in the 
areas of human welfare that are of interest in this study. 

Three volumes were found particularly useful for their focus 
and comprehensiveness: Social Science and Public Policy in the 
United Stateg by Horowitz and Katz (1975), An Introduction to 
Applied Sociology by Lazarsfeld and Reitz (1975), ami The Use 
and Abuse of Social Science, edited by Horowitz (1971). We shall 
discuss this literature under four topics: (1) a brief history of 
attempts to institutionalize the iise of social science in public 
pohcyrakking, (2) a review of selected examples of utilization, (3) 
an analysis of factors which affect the utilization process, and (4) 
recommendations put forth to improve the use of social science in 
public policymaking. 

Attempts to institutionalize the Use of Social 
Science ^ 

Horowitz and Katz provide a useful summary view oc the 
history of attempts to inject a social science orientation into 
policymaking. With respect to the executive and legulative 
branches of tiie Federal Government, such attempts, with the 
exception of the President's Council of Economic Advisors (CEA), 
have been abortive. With respect to the judiciary, such attempts 
have been markedly success^. 
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The mcEt comprehen^we t?ffort a institutionalize the use of 
$oi iul science in the execiitive branch of government was the Full 
Opportunu;y and Socid Accounting Act of 1987, sponsored by 
then Senator Walter Moiuiale. The purpose of ihis act was to 
provide information for poiicyraaking in the areai^ of education, 
welfare, ekiiployment, arui health. It provided for the eiitafalish- 
ment of a Council of Social Adviwrs, modeled aftar the CEA, 
attached to the White House with the purpcm^ of providing the 
executive branch of govM?niment with advice re^rding public 
policy in th ?se areas. Althouj^ the biij passed the Senate without 
any substantive criticisra or significant oppo.sition, the bill neve^ 
WIS acted or by the Hou^;e of Representatives. 

A related effort was aponson^i by Senator Harris in 19G6 in a 
bill to establish the N^^tional Foundation for Social Sciences, This 
bil^ proposed the establishment of a research agency similar to, but 
inde|>endent of, the National Science Foundation (NSF), which 
would give Uie social sciences ;?ieater visibility and equality with 
the physical sciences in NSF, However, the community of social 
scientists was divided on the bill, many leading members testifying 
against it on the grounds that it would be divisive in its effect on 
Federal support for scienti: • research. They proposed expanding 
the NSF to provide more support for the social sciences and thus 
achieve a unified scientific voice in public policy. The latter view 
prevailed in the passage of legislation which expanded th^ social 
scienc-e emphasis within NSF. ' 

Tlie attempts to establish a system of social indicators represent 
a more long-term, substantial effort to bring a social science 
pt^rspecUve into the policymaking process. As early as 1929, 
President Hoover established a Research Committee on Social 
'li^nds. The purpose of the committee was to review trends in the 
nature of the population and the organization of American society 
with a view toward forecasting future social developments. 
Although the committee was formed by the President, it was 
funded and sl.\ffed through private foundations. President Eisen- 
hower, in his second term of office, established a Commission on 
National Goals. This commission was composed of citizens of 
national reputations whose job was prescriptive rather th?*^ 
analytical; that is, it was to assess what goals reflect the interests 
of the country as a whole, and therefore should be the focus of 
public policy. The report which it produced in 1960 consisted of 
goal statements rather than an analysis of social data. 

During the Kennedy-Johnson era mcr** «^;ious efforts to 
establish social indicators were undertaken. They began with the 
establishment by the .Dep^ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) of two serial publications, Trends and Indicators. 
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This effort grew out bf pressure from the National Commission on 
Technology, Au^mation, and Economy to establish a system of 
account^i of thfeK^K-ial costs and benefits of various public 
inU'rventions. In^rese, President Johnson established within HEW 
a Panel on Social Indicators. The work of this panel resulted in a 
document. Toward a Social Report, in 1969, which recommended 
the estabiisiiraent of an ongoing mechanism for producing an 
annual social ref>ort. However, such a mechanism was not 
' t-siablishiKi . and the Panel lacked any continuing authority. 

In 1969, President Nixon established the National Goals 
He^fearch Staff (NGRS) ^within the White House. The purpose of 
the NGRS, ih essence, was to establish a management information 
systt'm to chart social trends, to foreciist their future course, and 
to predict the consequences of alternative public interventions. It ' 
r.'prosenteti neither a goai-st^tting nor a planning activity, but 
rather a monitoring of data on th» quality of life of the American 
peupie. The NGRS was disbanded in 1970, and its function was ' 
taken over by the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) in 
\dl4-. The C)MH conceived of its task essentially as constructing 
Huiexes of important variables which presumably measure changes 
in the quality of life , 

While notmg that ttie effort to construct a system of soci;J 
indicators represented the mtroduction of social variables into 
public policymaking, Horowitz and Katz observed, and rightly so, 
that such an activity falls short t)f the utilization of social science! 
ft involves no theory, no understanding of any causal relationships 
m social }x»havior. 

The social - indicator movement is a step toward bringing 
social science information to lx;ar upon public policy. But 
such indiv ators represent a higher rationalization and system- 
ization of quantitative data, rather than any full array of social 
science explanations (Horowitz and Katz, 1975, p. 32). 

W'hilv social science theory and research have had little 
utilization in the Executive and legislative Sranches of the Federal 
Government, they have been increasingly used in judicial decision- 
tnaking. In this way the social sciences have had an important 
impact on national social policy. Horo>I'itz and Katz argue that the 
courts have -used social science as a surrogate precedent. When the 
courts probe issues that arouse public concern, they have , no 
precedents to go on because the courts have not dealt openly with 
such' issues before. In such instances social science research and/or 
theory are used as a basis for approximating a precedent. 

, The first use of social science data as a legal precedent is 
attributed to Justice Brandeis. In a 1908 Oregon case, L<5uis 
Brandeis argued in favor of the constitutionality of a maximum 
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10 hour work day for women -on the b£^is of social science 
evidence of the ponsequenres of a longer working day, rather than 
on previous judicial rulings or common law. However, the use of 
social science did not become an established practice until its 
dramatic introduction in the 1954 Brown v. Board of Education 
decision by the U.S. Supreme Court, which will he discussed in 
more detail later. Since 1960, social science .evidence has been 
used extensively in court cases linked with social ^vocacy by th^ 
American Civil liberties Union, the Legal Defense Fund of the 
NAACP, and the legal aid services of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The 1971 Supreme Court of California decision in 
Serrano v. Priest, regarding equity in the financing of local public 
scliools, was based on research on the reiationsh^) between 
taxation rates, per pupil expenditures, and State -budgeting 
practices. In Richard Loving et aL v. The Commonwealth of 
Virginia in 1967, anthropological data wcie u^ in debating the^ 
constitutionality of antimiscegenation laws before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. The question of whether race was a biological or a 
social concept was settled on social science grounds, thus Uying 
the groundwork for a judicial decision regarding the constitution- 
ality of the law. 

Horowitz and Kat2 conclude their review of the utilization of 
.social science in governmental decisionmaking with the observa^- 
tion that utilization has depended in large part on the degree of 
quantification of the social sciences. Economics with its monetary 
system had the easiest time of it. The behavioral social sciences 
commanded a hearing as they were able to convert qualitative 
materials into quantitative measures. This observation does not 
negate the reflexive role of the social f Jences. It merely indicates 
that, as long as they are solely reflexi* a, the social sciences will be 
confined largely to an academic environment. 

While these efforts were going on within the Federal Govern- 
ment, other efforts to encourage the utilization of social science 
were being carried out within the community of academic social 
scientists. Lazarsfeld and Reitz review the work of three study 
committees during the late 1960s which examined the relationship 
between social science and policymaking. The first committee was 
established by the National Academy of Sciences. It produced the 
Lyons Report in 1969 which dealt essentially with ways in which 
the utilization of behavioral science could be institutionalized 
within governmental decisionmaking. It called for^ staffing govern- 
mental agencies at all levels with behavioral scient'^ts, providing 
inservice training in the behavioral sciences to existing staff, and 
developing within each deparUnent a long-range research pro- 
gram. It also called for the creation of a national institute ;for 
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exploration into the growth and application of all sciences to the 
miyor issues of society. This last recommendation was realized 
with the creation of Research Applied to National Needs (RANN) 
within the N;^ional Science Foundation. ' 
^ The second s*i«ly group was sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation and was chaired by the President of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. This study group examint-d the u§e of the social 
sciences in all sectors of American life, both governmental and 
nongovernmental. It culminated in the recommendation that 20 
different" institutes be funded by govemmerH, but not necessarily 
located -n governm^ent, to deal with specific socijil problem aieas. 
Such a recommendation should not be surprising, given the 

. sponsor of the comiftittee or its leadership. It essentially reinforces 
the present pattern of research funding and utilization. 

flie third study group was sponsored jointly by the National 
Airademy of Sciences and the Social Science Research Council. Jt 
focused on the implications of the utilization process for' the 
structure of the social sciences in universities. It asked the 
question, "If social science is to be utilized in governmental 
decisionmaking, how must it be taught?" In its report, the group 
recognized the advantages of professional schools as a base for 
applied and problem-oriented research, but concluded Uiat these 

, advantages are offset by the "missionary oriei7tation" of profes- 
sions. Apparently the group believed that nWjtiative or goal- 

' oriented activity ponflicts with the utilization of -social 'science 
theory and res#|rch, a perspective which seems contradictory. 
Recognizing tj^ existing academic departments are .not 'hi a. 
position to provide major training in the utilization of social 
science in policymaking, the grq^jg ^omnaended that universities 
estabfTsh a graduate school of applied behavioral • science . Such 
schools would be multidisciplinary and would accept responsi- 
bility for conducting research that contributes both to , basic 
knowledge as well as to the design of solutions to persisting social 
problems. 

In- retrosfK?ct, recommendations of the thr^e study groups 
■ s&em both self-serving and simplistic. They appear self-serving in 
that they propose to ira*ase .the utilization of social science in 
government by training and hiring more social scientists and by 
funding more research by existing social science agencies. In this 
sense the committees, composed as they were of member , o^ 
particular disciplines or professions, acted as special interest 
I ^oups. They conc^»ived of solutions to public problems in terms 
^ <5f an expansion of the professional domains they represent. The 
recommendations s^em simplistic in that they are based on the 
assumption that utilization is simply a matter of extrapolating 
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public f>olicie5i from social science evidence or injecting theory and 
research into the declsionmal^ing process. There is no recoghitioki 
that utilization, as we shall presently see, requires value consensus, 
alid that the relationship between scientific evidence and public 
values must be hammered out as part of that process. It is further 
'assumed that this tiyection can be accomplished by forming a new 
academic department, without any assurances that such a depart- 
ment would continue to give basic research priority over applied 
research, and without any recognition of the enormous power 
exercisei^ by traditional academic disciplines to block interdis- 
ciplinary work. . 

Lazursfeld and Reitz also review a numbfer'of educational 
materials . designed to further the application of social science to 
public affairs which appeared' in the late 1960s One .of the earliest 
and best knovirji is The Planning of Change by Berinis, Benne, and 
Chin/ discussed in chapter 3. .While there are some examples of 
macrolevel social change; the hulk of the book i^devoted to small 
group processes interpreted through psychological and social 
psychological theories. The volume is unique in that it is based on 
an explicit normative' framework or ideology regarding '.the 
utilization process. It spec ifies tiie kinds of goals which tie change 
agent should seek in social relationships and marshals l/ehavior^d 
science principles which will lead to' the attainment of those goals, • 

A reader. Planned Socitil Intervention, by Zurcher and Bon jean 
(1970) grew out of the reaction among academic scK^ioiogists to 
Moynihan's attack on the role of the social scientists in the 
formation of public policy. This volume contains reports o«' 
efforts of sociologists to implement the maximum, feasible 
participation requirement in OEO pftograrxis. In a similar vein, a 
reader, Sociology in Action: Case Studies in Social Problems and 
Directed Change, vi^s, put together by Shostlik (1966) out of the- 
conviction that the sociolc^ist indeed has a role in social action 
and Uiat many social scientists arejin fact utilizing their theory and 
methods in a wide range of public and voh'ntary efforts of 
planned social change. The book is designed as a teaching manual 
and contains articles in which sociologists describe their experi- 
ences in specific action programs in such Weas as population 
control, education, health, community development, race rela- 
tions, criming justice, and economic welfare. 

Examples of Social Science Utilization 

In examining specific eases in wh;ch social science theory or 
research was utilized in the formulatic.n of public policy, we 
obtain our most concrete evidence of the extent to which buch 
utilis^ation takes place and the factors which facilitate or impede 
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that process. Horowitz and Katz (1975) provide us with an 
examination which is most appropriate because it focuses on 
planned institutional chknge in fields with which we. are. con-' 
cemed. As is true with ra(^t competent analysts, Horowitz and 
Katz have an explicit theory about the role of social science in 
institutional change. However, it is not clear whether they select 
observatioiis to ' jistrate Uieir theory, or whether the theory 
derives from and, therefore is informed by those observations- All 
we can do is review the cases and the theory and examine their 
consistency. 

Caws of UtiUzatk)n ^ 

Let us turn now to an examination of the cases which Horowibs 
.and Katz 'present as ^the basis for their theory of social science 
utilization, A number of cases involve the utilization of social 
science by private or nonprofit organizations which are trying to 
influence public policy. Probably the most appropriate of these 
for our purposes is that of the Metropolitan Applied Research 
Center (MARC) founded by Kenneth Clark in 1967, MARC is a 
black-run social science research agency made up of social 
scientists, lawyers, anc| professionals .in municipal and publid 
affairs, ft was established to influence public f>olicy on behalf of 
the poor and racial minorijjes throu^ the use of s,. cial science. It 
is structurally independent in that it does not depend on regular 
subsidies from a parent or sjixsnsor organization. As an aSSvocacy 
program, MARC repK?sents a departure frorti the conventional 
model in which social science information is supplied to wealthy 
and pc werful clientele and used to improve tHe management of 
the svstem. ^ * 

This difference is exemplified in the type of projects MARC 
selected to work on and' the way in Svhich it approached those 
projects. MARr was commissioned' by the Washington, D.C. 
School Board to develop a plan to jmpfove the arithmetic and 
reading skills of fftipils. In developing its recommendations, MARC 
started from the assumption that the low educatipnsl achievement 
among ghetto cbildren Was due to factors in the schdol system 
.rather tJ^sm in the pupils or their families. MARC came up with a 
number of proposals. However, it is clear that only those recom- 
mendations that were not opposed by the teacher^s union were 
implemented by the school-board. MARC also worked in New 
York City in helping to draw up plans in five East Harlem com- 
munities Jor parent participation in the operation of the con- 
trovensial Int^^rmediate Sehooi aOl, and in support of the Bundy 
Plan for school decentrahzation which was eventually adopted in 
part by the^'ew York State legislature, 
f 
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However, after working for a number of shears as an ardenb' 
supporter of school decentralization « Clark cdianged his pKxsition 
1972 and became an opponent. He argued that decentraUx^tida 
had worked against achieving equity in the teaching of basic sidlls. 
He fouiid that it resulted in less funds for ghetto schools, more 
racial segregation, and variation in educational policies which 
worked to' Qxe detriment of ghetto communities. At ^t glance, it 
would appear th^t Dark's action represented an abandonment of 
his ideology in the face of negative evidence. On closer inspection 
it turns out to be a ejection of the theory of intervention 
embodied in his ideology. Clark believed that school decentraliza- 
tion would lead to greater equity in educational achieven^nt. 
However, when school decentralization, was adopted it .did not 
have that effect. This failure can be attributed to the fact that the 
goal reflected in Clark's ideology, that is, equity in educational 
attainment, ran counter to goals reflected m the ideology of the 
larger system. As a result, decentralization was sdopted by the 
larger system in such a way as to protect the differential privileges 
enjoyed in that system. The intended change was distorted in its 
implementation to conform to the ideology of the larger system, 
thus offsetting the ideology of its ^vocates. Therefore, Clark's 
reversal in his stand on school decenUalization represents a 
modification rather than an abandonment of his ideology. It 
represents an aixnndonment of aj)rogram— school decentralization, 
which Clark assumed would lead to his policy goal-duality in the 
attainment of basic educational skills, 

A number of observations about the experiences of MARC 
suggest general principles that may 'govern -the use of social science 
in institutional change. (1) Horowitz and Katz argue that social 
science is used to support positions that are already arrived at on 
other grounds. In this case special educational services, parent 
involvement, and school decentmlization were interventions fa- 
vored by MARC, and social science evidence was used to 
demonstrate hov/ they might have a beneficial effect. (2) When the 
ideology or the agency attempting to bring about^vChange mns 
counter to the ideology of the target institution, the former can 
fulfill an advocacy role if . it is stmcturally independent of the 
latter. (3) Only those proposals stemming from the ideology of an 
advo^cy agent which enjoy a consensus* within the target 
institution will be adopted by that institution. Given this fact, one 
may [question the advantage of an advocacy agent in institutional 
change. The advantage lies in the fact that its divergent ideology 
provides a basis for generating solutions to institutional pr6blems 
which, though not in conflict with the target institution's 
ideology, would not have been conceptualized by tiie latter. (4) 
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When the goals of intemntion proposed by an advocacy group 
run counter to the goaU of the Urg^t institution, the intervention 
IttopoMd by the former, if adopted, will be adapted to' fit the 
' ideology of the latter. 

Horowitz and KaU also examine cases in which Federal 
bureaucracies attempt to utilize social science. The President's 
Council of Economic Advisors (CEA) represents probably the" 
most successful case of institutionalizing social science in Federal 
policymaking. The issue, therefore, is not whether the social 
saences can have an input into pufaiic poUcv, but whether the 
noneconoraK;^ social sciences can havel their views and perspectives 
acted upon. Three characteristics of economics may account for 
Its eff^ve utilization. The discipli.ie is highly normative in that it 
has a distinct value which it tries to maximize, namely efficiency 
m the Use of scarce sources. This normative basis permits 
economics to Uuid empirical r^Jationshipe about the attainment of 
these objectives from which prescriptions for poHcymaking can be 
derived. The second characteristic U that economics deals with 
variables derived from the monetary system which are highly 
quantitative. This quantification facilitates the applicability df its 
prescriptions. And lastly, the normative structure upon which 
economics is based, the efficiency of the free market system is 
consistent with ♦he ideology of the larger society, making 'its 
prescriptions highly acceptable. 

Psychology is the second most widely used social science The 
American Psychological Association is the largest single profession- 
al organization in Uie country, giving psychologUts ooliticai 
mnuence m Washington second only to that of economists. The 
mput of psychologists has had dramatic successes in military and 
international affairs, along with more obvious influence on 
domestic programs in health and education. Psychological testing 
has been used to discriminate in the selection and deployment of 
personnel by the Departmept of Defense as weU as private 
industry. The use of psychoraetrics has had a powerful impact on 
designing and evaluating programs of the Department of Health 
EducaUon, and Welfare. Ttxe field of p'-'chology shares two 
chpfacteristics with economics which, argue Horowitz and Katz 
m4:y account for the extent of its impact on poUcymaking. Both 
embrace scientisra as an ideology: In the case of economics it is 
mathematics; in tt)e case of psychology it is biology. Both are 
highly quaht-tative. WhUe the dominant theoretical orientation of 
^ psychology is not normative, its focus on individual behavior lends 
'tself to prescriptions which facilitate rather than conflict with 
organizaiional ideology. Psychological theorj' does hot generate 
macrolevel orescriptions which involve institutional change. 
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Anthropology has had a major involvement in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs through the effort* of John Collier who was 
Commisiiioner in 1933. However, the lack of a normative basis left 
anthropologists in a difficiUt position with resjiect to providing 
policy guidance. In 1936, Collier elaborated this criticism in 
evaluating a report done by staff anthropologists: 

As a recorder of atomized facts^ one may ut in years of time 
among ^ population and his atomized recording, or photog- 
raphy may be accurate and even useful. But in determining 
Indian Service policies and in attempting to evaluate human 
beings and chart the future of human spiiits, there are 
needed some endowments of enthusiasm, confidence in the 
human nature one is dealing with, and social philosophy.., . 
This is another case shovdng that achievement in a special 
science, anthropology or any other, provides no assurance to 
deal with social problems (Horowitz and Katz, 1975,^p. 83). 

One might conclude from this brief review that a social Science 
must build hard, quantitative data to be listened to in Federal 
^ policymaking, but it must have an ideology or value system in 
order to prescribe. 

Horowitz and Katz treat the Russell Sage Foundation as the 
primary vehicle for input into nadonal policy for sociologists. Tlie 
fact that a private foundation rather than a Federal bureau has 
been the principal consumer of their work is explained by the fact 
that private foundations support the work of a social science when 
its policy relevance is not apparent to policymakers. Suc^ might 
appear to be the ease since sociology is less quantitative than 
either econc:. ' or psychology. But Horowitz and Katz also 
attribute this relative impotence to the fact that sociologists have 
tended to focus on the least advantaged sectors of ^ciety, and . 
that th3ir macro level prescriptions are more likely to challenge 
the ideolc^ies of target institutions or the larger society (p. 89). 
However, 'this view seems to be an overstatement. Sociology has 
had a long-standing influence in the field of corrections, particular- 
ly in the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and industrial sociology has 
been a ;;^uccessful area of application in private industry. 

The Russell Sage Foundation was established in 1907, dedicated ^ 
to the improvement^ of social conditions in the United States 
through providing fmancial supp^. for sociologists to work on 
broad-based social problems. The program of the K>undaiion was 
based on the belief that social science could be used in planned 
social change. Thus the foundation, like the CEA, was established 
within a normative Lamework, however, one which had far less 
, • precise objectives and which lacked public legitimation, 
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However, in operation the program "seemed, to depart signifi- 
cantly from the foundation's general goals. Horowitz and Katz 
attribute this outtx>me to the weakness of the foundation's 
ideology, which, unlike that of MARC, was relatively vague and 
justified an elitist rather than advocacy position. The foundation's 
mandate was to conduct research which would have a high payoTf 
in policy acceptarvce without involving the foundation in partisan 
politics. It led the foundation to emphasize projects which have 
wide public appeal and which increase public awareness of the 
l>enefits^ti^be derived from social Science. This mandate placed the 
foundation in the position of helping to make the manage^nent of 
society more informed, rather than to meet the needs of 
disadvantaged groups. 

The foundation's major contribution to national policy during 
the 1960s and early 1970s was in the development of social 
indicators-techniques for measuring social change— rather than m 
the development of techniques for effecting such change- It also 
lobbied for basic research in areas of widespread ignorance where 
there is little public controversy, such as the processes of aging and 
dyina. The foundation increasingly hud difficulty in bridging the 
gap l>etween its role in providing information and its potential role 
m social action. Its ^^hardei" wrng, composed of sociologists who 
favor the former role, carried the day, and they, rather than social 
workers, gained an lipper hund in running the foundation. 

In its forthright support of social indicators it has further 
servtKi to tighten the relations- -p between social science and 
public policy in domestic areas— those areas in which a 
greatest de^Tee of consensus among selective elite? presently 
obtains (Horowitz and Katz p. 85). ^ 

However, in 1977, a change in leadership of the foundation 
occurred. It is too early to tell whether this cha)ige will result in a 
reorientation of the foundation's program. 

In addition to thes*? cases of injJtitutionalized involvement' in 
Federal decisionmaking, Horowitz and Katz examine some cases in 
which social science, was involNfed in specific institutional qhangesv 
at the national level. In 1948, President Truman by executive 
order required equality of treatment and opportunity for all 
.persons in the armed ser\aces without regard to race, color, 
religion, or ^national origin. Military leaders were at a loss as to 
how to implement this order. A team of socii^l scientists wafi hired 
by the Operations Research Office of the U.S. Army to determine 
Iiow best to deploy black manpower within the army, an effort 
called ^oject Clear. Social scientists provided operational data on 
the use of mmipower resources and recommendations for their 
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redeployment- But as Bogart points out, social scientist* were used 
to legitimize and operationalize a deci^on already made eltewhere. 

The Army's desegregation wa.s willed by historical necessity » 
not by research. It would have come ^>out without Project 
Clear and perhaps not very differently or very much later. 
Social research was comiucted on a large scale and at a 
substantial expense in the proce« of arriving at the decision 
and in working out the procedure for implementing and 
enforcing it (Bogart 1969, p. 41). 

Tlie Brown v. Board of Education decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court is a mo^e dramatic case. Horowitz and Katz conclude ^at it 
represents the **raost significant utilization of socigJ science input 
into the direct transfonnation of domestic policy** (p. 218). The 
Courtis finding that -a constitutionally guaranteed right had been 
violated was based on behavioral science data and reasoning. In the 
opinion of the Court, legally sanctioned segregation leads to feeling 
of inferiority. A sense of inferiority lowers a person's motivation 
to leam. Therefore, publicly sanctioned segregation of children 
based on race in the public schools leads to anNunequa! educational 
experience. 

The decision ushered in a period of controversy over the role of 
social science in judicial decisionmaking. One lin^ of criticism 
charged that in using nonlegai evidence as a basis for reaching its 
decision the Court was actirtg as a policymaking rather than a 
judicial body. Furthermore/ sbdal science was an improper form 
of evidence, ijid decisions based on invalid evidence are invalid. 
Some blacks argued against the ruling on the grounds that they 
Would rather have segregation struck down on moral and legal 
grounds than on the basis of social science evidence. What if 
research 'findings should change and show no deleterious effect of 
segregation? Some social scientists agreed : 

What if, some social scientists wondered aloud, this became a 
legal precedent, and one had to prove damage to insure 
equality ^under the law? Right to equality should be 
protected, it was argued, even if it were no| harmful to 
another party (Horowitz and Kafcs 1975, p. 130). 

This latter criticism represents a misunderstanding of the 
relationship betweep means and ends in the policymaking process. 
The qiticism assumes that in|tegration and equalitt^ of opportunity 
were both goals of public poiicy . In reality, the fcfrmer was tre^ ted 
as a means to the attainment of the latter. Equality was neve r at 
issue in this case; that is guaranteed by the Constitution. What was - 
at issue was segiegation ' as a public action, against which there is 
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no explicit constitutional prohibition. Therefore, until integration 
is declared national policy, the courts h^ to find some way of 
linking segregation instru menially with the attainment of equal 
rifihtji^iin order to declare such actions illegal. Social science was 
used to establish that link. 

Other criticisms of the validity or the quality uf the social 
science findings shed further light on the role of social science in 
policymaking. While Kenneth Clark's data, showed a higher 
incidence of negative ^elf-image among southern blacks than 
among soutjieni whites, they also showed a higher incidence 
among ngrthem blacks than northern whites. ITiis latter finding 
was never dealt with by tht Court in^ reaching its decision. The 
works cited by the Court were highly selective rather than 
comprehensive. Furtherraorfs the little research that existed at the 
time was largely unpublisiied, and the Court had to base its 
deliberations on the opinions of social scientists rather than 
objective farts. Ironically, most of the research on the effect of 
segregation on educa onal opportunity has been conducted since 
the Court's ruling, a fact which suggests that the involvement of 
social science' is more hkely to follow than to precede mstitutional 
change. And finally, the research used did not prove that 
segregation caused educational retardation, merely that a correla- 
tion between the two existed, raising many of the same questions 
regarding causal attribution that were engendered by research on 
the association between smoking and lung cancer. 

Thus, argue Horowiti arid Katz, the Court made its decision on 
its sense of the effect of segregation and on the requirements of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The Court was swayed by the 
testimony of social scientists, but it used that testimony to 
rationalize the prior decision: 

...social science was not the foundation of the decision; it was 
used to lend weight to what the justices clearly were 
' persuaded was true: that segregated education is unequal 
education. The problem that the proponents of segregation 
faced was not that social science led the court down an 
erroneous path; rather ii w« that the time had come in the 
judgement of the court-^d judging froqii the initial media 
response, in the opinion of many opinion makers— for blacks 
to take their plac^ as full-fledged U.S. citizens (Horowitz and 
Katz 1975,p. 132). 

Social science played a more substantial role in what have come 
to be known as the negative income tax experiments. Social 
scientists not only formulated the need for them but designed 
them as well. However, Horowitz and Katz are of the opinion that 
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the impact of those experiments on national policy will be 
marginal. He notes that the concept of a negative income tax must 
face the trsuiiiional public hostility to welfare as well as the 
insistence on w.ork as a way out of poverty. American ideology 
focuses governmental attention on solutions involving employ- 
ment rather than Income maintenance or redistribution. 

However, we feel that this criticism is overdrawn. It does not 
take into consideration tlie distinction between inherent values 
and instrumental values (Kaplan 1964, pp. 393if.). Inherent values 
are espoused because of the value they represent to the. holder in 
and of themselves. Instrumental values are espou^sed because they 
are believed to be a necessary means to the attainment of values 
that are inherent in nature, American ideology prescribes work as 
a solution to poverty because work is an inherent V2i!ue. It opp<^s 
various forms of income supplementation because of an assump- 
tion that such supplementation will take away the recipient's 
ncentive to work. In this sense, opposition to income supplement- 
c on operates as an instrumental value. The negative income tax 
e. i?riments are testing an instrumental, not an inherent, value. 
Thjy are testing the effect of income supplementation on 
motivation to work; they are not testing the value of work per se. 
If Uie research can destroy the presumed negative correlation 
between income supplementation and work ' incentive, it may 
change th^ attitude of policymakers toward such programs. 
However, if opposition to income supplementation is considered 
to be an inherent value ("people should not get something for, 
nothing*'), the experiments are irrelevant to policymaking; Jhere is 
. no way they wiU have any impact on policy if they produce 
evidence contrary to that value. 

Toward a Theory of Utilization ' 

From a review of these cases, Horowitz and Katz draw a 
number of conelusioBs which form the basis of a rudimentary 
theory of the utilization of social science in institutional change. 
Jhey are based on two conditions under 'which government 
agencies will utilize social science: (1) when social science 
organizations have provided services in the past which legitimize 
the decisions of policymakers; and (2) when knowledge regarding 
the specific issue at hand is not sufficient to justify reliance on 
conventional, intuitive, or commonsense approaches to decision- 
making— when, in essence, managerial tedmiques break do^n. The 
Federal Government, they argue, has beeh unwilling' to establish 
and support a policy voice for social scientists^ with the exception 
of economists, because such scientists have demonstrated hitle 
usefulness in either legitimating existing decisions or providing 
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knowiedge where such is lacking. Given this lack of confidence, 
pnvate foundations provide an important bridge between social 
science and public policymaking. They suRport such activity when 
the nsk of lU ps^yoff is high and thereby foster* developraentij 
which ultimately may be perceived ss useful in the -public sector 

Horowitz and Katz explain the functions which social science 
performs when it is utilized. Social rdence is almost invariably 
employed to rationaiize decisions that are contxoveR,iaI and in 
broad public view and that are made on tii- basis of criteria other 
than scienUfic evidence. Social science n-ommenrlations are 
accepted or rejected on the basis of their conformity with ^oUtical 
preferences rather than the inherent quality of the research On 
the other hand, social science is used to provkie "quick sociotech- 
nicul fixes" to assUt the decisionmaker in overcoming problems 
that arise as a result of past decisions and policies. 

This conception of the functions of social science can be 
clarified by thinking of policymaking in a means^nds relationship 
Decisions regarding the ends to be served by policy are mado on 
the basis of the decUionmaker's values or political -preferences 
hocial science wiU be used in making those decisions to the extent 
t!iat It supports those values or preferences. Decisionmaking 
regardmg the means for achieving those ends, when they pose 
alternatives that are equally acceptable to the decUionmaker, are 
made on the basis of evidence or judgment about their relative 
effects on the ends to be achieved. Social science may influence 
the outcome of those decisions to the extent that the decision- 
maker perceives a lack of sufficier^ knowledge to make such 
decisions. Thus social science theory and research are given a freer 
hand m the design of implementation strategies or the evaluation 
of public programs, than in the selection of public goals and 
objectives. 

Schorr (1971), a seasoned observer of national welfare policy, 
comes to similar conclusions. By temperament and training he is 
disposed to believe that scientific knowledge can provide direction 
to social reforms: 

Still, I have spent ten years observing the development of 
naUonai welfare poUcy at close hand and must acknowledge 
that social science had rather little to do with it (Schorr 
1971, p. 155). 

Schorr explains his view of the utilization process with what he 
calls the "theory of randomness." Pohcy does not move, in his 
view, from trial and error to new trials. Although the solutions 
proposed in a given policy do relate to publicly recognized needs, 
there does not seem to be any connection from one solution to 
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another. Each solution is designed without any consideration of 
prior efforts. However, Schorr is quick to point out that social 
policy does not deveiop randomly when viewed from a political 
perspective. U responds predictably and consistently to the desires 
of the electorate as expressed throu^ the political process. ^ 

As an example of his theory of randomness, Schorr cites the 
facit that economic dependency has been assumed to t>e a curable 
handicap in the welfare proposal* oi U»e Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Nixon administrations. In fact, he argues, the proposals of all three 
administrations look alike. There wa£ no attempt in any pf them 
to incorporate the effects of prior efforts to cure dependency. la 
the urban development field he notes that urban renewal gave way ^ 
to comprehensive rodevelopment, which in turn gave way to the 
Workable Program, to Community Renewal, and finally to Model 
Cjities. Yet, he argues? there is very little to distinguish the 
underlying assumptions in any of these programs. The develop- 
ment of truly new programs such as the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, and Community Action 
Program and the Family Assistance Plan, have little to do with 
social science. They were dictated, he argues, by powerful events 
going on in society at large, by a reaction of guilt on the part of 
the affluent public to the persistence of poverty, to the death of 
President Kennedy, to the civil rights movement, and to the urban 
riots of the late 1960s, 

The point bf ing' illujitrated may be clear; we get forward 
movement in social policy out of the resonance of deveiop- 
m^nUi u^at are quite unrelated to social science and maybe 
urjr^'*»tcd to reason. Because such forwm\movement must 
satisfy its sources- before anything ehe, the aislual design of 
programs shows little fundamental inf -lende'^rf-social science. 
Along with that, 'as has been already said, on some matters 
we get no movement at ail (Schorr 1971, p. 158). 

Schorr arr,ues that public Values determine the direction •f 
social policy, and to this extent the development of policy is 
rational. He cites two dominant values: greed and pragmatism. 
Greed is reflected in the fact that Americans seem motivated to 
maximize their individual possessions of material goods, and to 
make sure their acquisitions exceed .those of someone else. As * 
evidence, Schorr cites the fact that increases in the amount of 
education in the United States do not greatly affect poverty. The 
average level of education has risen dramatically during recent 
> years, but this rise has had very littie apparent effect on the ability 
of people to increase their income or job status. Schorr forsees the 
time when a college education will be a requirement for en'jance 
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into the job market. In contrast, the average duration of education 
' in Great Britain is no more than the educational level achieved by 
poor i:>eopIe in the United States. Yet the structure of Britain's 
labor market is not markedly different from ours. Therefore, 
concludes Schorr, one's ability to comf^te for a job depends more 
oh the amount of education one has relative to othens, rather than 
the absolute level of one*s education. 

The values being asserted are greed for money and status "and 
the right of the powerful to the spoils. Most people in the 
country appear to be unwilling to give up having more than 
someone else or fet^ing better than someone else whatever 
peace or sense of community might be produced (Schorr 
1971, p, 159), 

Pragmatism as a public value also dominates social policy. 
Schorr acknowledges that a few programs may seem to have rested 
on social science theory: President Kennedy's program on delin- 
quency prevention, the war on poverty, and Model Cities. 
However, on closer examination, the persons actually involved in 
the programs often had competing Uieories or interpretations of 
theories. In addition, the administrators of the programs selected 
those theories or aspects of theories which were consistent with 
feasibility. The result was that, in operation, the programs olten 
did not reflect the theories from which they were designed and 
often reflected no consistent theory at all. 

Schorr argues that theories are resisted by politicians and 
bureaucrats for four reasons: (1) They are a threat to' those whose 
skills are based on intuition and personal experience. (2) They are 
a threat to representative government in which decisions are based 
. on an amalgamation of the vaiious interests in society, rather than 
on some rational calculation. (3) They cannot be tested within the 
3-year iimv j>erspective of each national administration. When 
administrations change, the new one is not particularly i^iterested 
in concluding the experiment begun by the former administration; 
instead it will reshape an inherited experimental program to serve 
its own purposi^s. (4) There is a tendencyjn government to prefer 
incremental developments over experimentation. Incrementalism 
accommodates old interest's while attempting to develop new 
patterns. Some theories cannot l>e tested by increments of this 
nature; they require a fresh start or a pure contrast from 
establisluHi [)ractiL't».. 

To sum up so far: social sciei;^ce has rather little relation to 
policy cicvelopment because policies are detcn"mined by values 
that are oft^Mi unrecognized. These values, in turn, determine 
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the very definition of the issues, and so we get fed back to us 
the suiution to the issues that our values denied. Then our 
resolutely pragmatic approach to government makes *t harder 
frpm one decade to the next to know what theories and 
. therefore what programs are serving us well or poorly (Schorr 
1971, p. U63), 

Altiiough Schorr's assessment of the role oiVsocial science in 
public policy appears resolutely negative, we believe it is actually 
consistent with that of Horowitz^ and Katz, Schorr's assessment 
seems focuseti almost exclusively on the role of social science in 
selecting the ends or goals of public policy. In this respect, he 
comes away ''empty handed,'* as do Horowitz and Katz, He does 
not address the role of ^social science in legitimizing those decisions 
or in implementing them. On these matters the evidence presented 
by Horowitz and Katz is more convincing. 

Factors Which Affect the Utilization Process 

The literature discusses a number of factors which facilitate or 
imfHKie the utilization of social science in policymaking. Some are 
constraints aboyt which liitle can be done, except to minimize 
their vffects on institutional change* Others represent elements in 
the practice of social science or the process of policymaking which 
couki he altt^red. In a 1948 conference sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council, Merton identified two basic classes of 
factors involved in the utilization process (Lazarsfeld and Reitz 
1975): (1) mteri)ersonal or organizational problems which stem 
from the relationship between the social scientist and the 
policymaker, and (2) substantive limitations of scientific research 
to meeting the practical demands of policymaking. 

We will, deal first of ail with problems in the relationship 
between social scientists and policymakers. One factor which 
seems rather obvious is the frequent lack of any plan of 
implementation to bridge the research findings and the policy 
decisions to l>e made. Often social scientist^ feel it is enough to 
report their findings. However, unless those findings are translated 
into a set of concrete actions by which they can be implemented, 
they.cire Ukely to have little effect, Lazarsfeld and Reitz cite the 
work of the President's Crime Commission as noteworthy in this 
respiH't (p. 61). 

Another factor report^ni by many authors is the reluctance of 
politicians and bureaucrats to use expert advice for fear it will 
undermine their own managerial skills. Thus, social science 
evidence may not be rejected on the basis of ideology, validity, or 
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relevance, but rather because many experienced and sophisticated 
decisionmakers feel that an exc^vt reliance on scientific inquiry 
can weaken overall managerial performance. 

/ Administration leaders owe their success partly to their 
ability to make quick decisions involving great risk or 
uncertainty. Such decisions are typically based on the 
intuitive assessments of somewhat opaque situations. It might 
well be that executives do not necessarily distrust or 
misunderstand the social scientist; rather, they fear, that an 
important property of theirs, a natural gift for decision- 
making, might be impaired by to© much concern writh its 
raUonal aspect (Lazarsfeld, SeweU, and Wilensky 1967, p. 
22). 

There is no ready-made solution £o this problem. However, 
awareness by the social scienti^ of this motivation of the 
decisionmaker should make "the scientist less defensive in the 
utilization process and more sensitive to the needs of the 
elision maker. 

A third relationship factor is an inherent conflict in norms for 
decisionmaking between those held by the social scientist and 
those held by the politician. The social scientist believes in 
decisions arrived at through free and open inquiry and is likely to 
demand publicity for his findings. On the other hand, the 
pohtician uses negotiation in an effort to gain commitment for a 
course of action, a process that often requires secrecy in dealings 
between interested parties.- 

A related factor is thr, charge levied by politicians that the 
procedures used by social scientists often lead to elitism. Social 
scientists demand free access to top decisionmakers in government 
which is not available to 'Jme persons in a bureaucracy. They are 
not sensitive to the need to integrate findings of research with the 
preferences of a politician's constituency. In essence, they 
circumvent the avenues of participation available to others and 
take stands in oppositioh to the civic will as expressed throu^ the 
political process. 

And finaliy,''as noied by the Social Science Research Council, 
social scientists have staiictural blinders which inhibit their free 
participation in policymaking. They often are more oriented 
toward gaining the f&vor of their peer group than serving the* 
public will. 

Many academic scientists value the prestige that their 
contributions to basic research and theory give them in the 
eyes of their peers more than whatever rewards might be 
obtained from clients who would find their work useful 
(National Acadetny of Sciences 1969, p. 193). 
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ThU leaves Schorr to conclude that the Nation is structured 
around a set of professions and occupations which act like 
medieval guilds. Each pursues its self-interest, and each believe in 
the validity of its own prescriptions for public policy, which just 
happen to coincide with |>erpetuating its own self-interest. v 

Assuming tliat a viable relationship between the social scientist 
and the policymaker can be achieved, there re^nain a number of 
probleniS which arise from the nature of social science that inhibit 
its utilization. Much more attention has been given to these types 
^ of factors in the hterature (Dror 1971; Etizioni 1971; Cans 1971; 
Gouldner 1965; Lazar&feld and Reitz 1975). Four problems are 
identified: (1) The policy problem to researched caii be 
overspecif ied by the social scientist's adherence to theoretical 
perspectives and research techniques of the discipline in which ne 
or she was trained. The social psychologist tends to define a 
problem in terms of attitudes which can be measured with attitude 
scales; the survey researcher defines problems in terms of target 
population characteristics which can be measured through survey 
research; and the anthropologist tends to define problems in terms 
of cultural world views which require participant observation. (2) 
The leap from research findings to practical recommendations 
often involves assumptions which are not obviously true or 
acceptable to the policymaker. This is more likely to occur when 
the scientist uses variables derived from his or her theory rather 
than variable^ that are manipulable and derived from the action 
system of the policymaker. (3) The recommendations which the 
decisionmaker must accept involve a certain amount of risk due 
eitlier to error in the research procedures or to imcertainty 
regarding the total range of forces acting on the policymaker. 
Social scientists are frequently unwilling or ill-equipped to venture 
into areas of uncertainty. (4) Policymaking involves decisions 
governing events which extend into future time frap(es. Research, 
on the other hand, is based on known events^ the past and 
present. Such research is often a poor basis cfc vjhich to m^e 
policy decisions because it does not account for new or unforeseen 
eyents, nor does it take into consideration the purposeful nature 
of human behavior which can act on present events to create a 
different future. 

These last two factors are referred to by the National-Academy 
of Education as the difference between decision-oriented and 
conclusionoriented research findings (Cronbach and Suppes 
1969). The conclusions of scientists are always tentative, couched 
in relative terms with limited generaiizability. Practical decisions 
take conclusions and hazard judgment that, at the present 
moment, a certain action is worth taking. 
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All authors agreed that the tendency of each social science 
to view the world in terms of the traditions of its discipline is a 
barrier to their producing policy^relevant results. This does not 
mean that a given discipline may not make a contribution to 
policy; it is simply to say that the best solution to the policy 
problem may not be confined to the perspective of a given 
discipline, Horowit;^ (1971) defines this dUemma as the choice 
between '^disciplinary excellence and disciplinary' pluralism" (p,5). 

Truman (1968) develops this point even further. He notes that 
policy research rec^uires the researcher to orient his inquiry toward 
a publicly defined agenda. For this reason the policy concern of a 
social science declines as the discipline matures and sets its own 
agenda as a free and independent enterprise- 

Given the inclination in all of tite social sciences to grant the 
highest prestige to theoretici^m-^ members whose work 
is most completely orierjSroto the discipline— a turning away 
from policy concern^atf^ field matures is scarcely remarkable 
(Truman 1968, p^/509). 

In addition, the more sophisticated a discipline becomes, the 
more inapplicable is its work to public policymaking. ^Science has 
developed in two ways: (1) through abstract segmentation and (2) 
through specialization. Science develops by successively abstract- 
ing si?gments of reality for intensive examination, a practice which 
Schorr refers to as the error of elaborationism. A value is placed 
on greater and greater precision rather than greater and greater 
utility. 

Students are taught to abandon unlearned common sense and 
with it, simplicity... , TTiis is not to plead for reductionism 
but only to name the parallel error of elaborationisra (Schorr 
1971, p. 164). 

These segments, by themselves, no longer correspond to reality 
and therefore have to be put 'back together befoi^ policy 
prescriptions are possible. 

Through specialization each science tends to develop a cognitive 
structure from which it defines the world. Each therefore defines 
the problem at hand differently, resulting in a competition among 
paradigms rather than a confrontation of facts. Truman refers to 
this state of affairs, in the words of Margaret Mead, as 

a rebellion of the educated man against a new kind of 
ignorance. , , not the stimulating ignorance of the unknowm, 
but the ignorance of what is already known (Truman 1968, 
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Toward a Resolution of the Utilization 
Problem 

A number of proposals have been put forth to bridge this hiatus 
laetween the social sciences and public policymaking. These 
proposals can be summarized in terms of models of how the 
relationship between social science and policymaking should be 
structured. On one exti^eme is the model of the social engineer as 
proposed by Janowitz and Lazarsfeld (Lazarsfeld and Reitz 1975). 
This model involves the social scientist working with the decision- 
maker in the direct application of existing theoretical knowledge 
to produce answers to policy problems. The engineer works on 
whatever problems are, assigned or defined by the policymaker, 
leaving the selection of goals and objectives outside the utilization 
process*. While such a model seeiivs democratic in that it does not 
pit the social scientist against the pyblic will as expressed through 
the political process, it side steps the problem of ideology, the 
relationship between values and fadts. It assumes that vftue debate 
lies outside the formal or rational parts of de<;isionmaking and that 
social science has no role in that debate, "nie model also ignores or 
at least has not provided solutions to the practical problems of 
translating social science theory into policy prescriptions m 
, discussed in the previous section. In its most extreme form the 
social engineer becomes a "hand maiden" or mandarin of the 
decisionmaker, a position advocated by Moynihan. 

What institutiojial role may the social scientists expect to 
play in public affairs? The answer 'se^pas clear enough. The 
role of social science lies' not in the formulation of social 
policy, but in the measurement of its results (Moynihan 
1969, p. 193). 

A somewhat more ambitious role is embodied in the clinical 
model ai» advocated by Gouldner (1965) and Rossi (1969). In this 
model the social scientist interacts with the decisionmaker in all 
phases of the decisionmaking process. He assists in the clarification 
of goals and objectives as well us in proposing appropriate 
programs and in evaluating them. While this model allows for a 
more influential role for the social scientist, it is not clear on what 
basis social scientists enter into decisionmaking that deals with the 
goals or purposes of social policy. Do they have an ideology or 
value system from which to debate with the decisionmaker, or do 
they simply offer their services as a logical thinker to spin out the 
potential consequences of alternative actions?* Most social 
scientists who operate in this manner either implicitly or explicitly 
bring some ideology to bear. The question is, from whence does 
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the ideology derive; from social science, from personal philos- 
ophy, or from some public process? The mode? does not answer 
this question. 

A third model takes a more detached view. It does not pretend 
to ciose the hiatus, but rather incorporates it into the pohcy- 
makmg process. The enlightenment model as proposed by Jano- 
witz, IS one in which the social scientUt develops a series of broad 
simle studies of complex social systems (Lazarsfeld and Reitz 
19/5). These studies result in bodies of data and new modes fay 
which society can evaluate its present goals and objecUves and 
develop new ones. The impact of the social sciences is indirect 
rather Uian direct. While working on the same issues being dealt 
with by the policymaker, but independently of the latter social 
scientists have a good deal of freedom to define problems and 
pursue inquiries on theur own initiative. This model is probably 
preferred by most social scientists. However, in what way does the 
model avoid the danger of existing practice whereby disciplines 
define theu- agenda in term^ of self-interest rather than the public 
interest? /\s a partial answer, Truman proposes a process of 
reciprocity between decisionmakers and social scientists. This can 
take the form of an exchange of employment on a temporary 
basis, or the organization of periodic seminars and conferences in 
which social scientists ^ decisionmakers come together as equals 
and exchange viewpoints. Although the model avoids the role of 
ideology in tlie utilization process, it does provide the social 
scientist fre<jdom to pursue lines of inquiry t*iat may be based on 
alternative ideologies. 

A fourth model represents the exU^me of detachment. In the 
nonparticipation model it is argued that social scientists sho"uld 
not attempt to influence policymaking through participation in 
any government sponsored activities (Horowitz and Katz 1975, p. 
158), Social scientists should continue to write and do research as 
independent academicians. To the extent that their results are 
useful, they will be picked up in the poUcyraaking process. This " 
position IS advocated not only by conservatives who wish to 
preserve the freedom and independence of the apademic com- 
munity, but also by radicals who have an ideology antithetical to 
that of the established government and see any form of coUabora- 
. tion as a threat to that ideology. 

And finally there is a movement toward the creation of a new 
discipline, policy science, which would deal with the hiatus by 
integrating t social science perspective with the process of public 
decisionmaking. The policy science approach has had many 
supporters; principal among them is Dror. However, the notion of 
a policy science has not yet been worked out in operational detail. 
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which may be one reason n^hy it has not taken hold. It also has 
not resoIvLHl the problem of how to integrate scientific processes 
and fSublic values. It ain>ears that, the key to bridging the gap 
l>etwx*en the practice of social science and the process- of 
policymaking lies in the integration of a scientific perspective with 
the articulation of public values. Toward this end, it is essential for 
the social sciences to develop normative systems as the basis for 
their empirical work. 

An important beginning on this task has been provided by 
MacRae (1976). After analyzing the devaluation of ethics in the 
social sciences, MacRae proposes that a formal process called 
ethical discourse be undertaken so that each of the social sciences 
as a discipline can construct ethical or noritrative theories of 
human l>ehavior. He provides some rule^fcfor the conduct of this 
discourse and discu.<ses how it might proceed. Such systems of 
ethical thought already exist in economics around the efficient use 
of scarce resources, as we have already noted. A long tradition of 
political philosophy concerned with the proper role of the State in 
human affairs exisU !n political science. Normative theories abide 
on the fringes of psychology m the work of Maslcw, Rogers,- 
Freud, and Piaget. The field of sociology has an implicit normative 
basis in its quest for social order, as reflected in the work of 
Parsons. Normative systems need not impinge upon the practice of 
science; they simply make more explicit the values upon which 
particular scientists practice. They would serve to increase public 
debatt* over goals and objectives, because alternative normative 
framewc>.rks would be articulated along with the evidence of their 
practical consequences. 

Conclusions 

Let us summarize what can be said about the utilization of 
social science in policymaking and, moi?e particularly, in institu^ 
Uonal change. In the first place, the utilization process rests on 
presumed unity between fact and value, between theory and 
practice. The utiUty of scientific theory or evidence for public 
policy rests on its compatibility with the value system of the 
persons who must act in that policy context. Social science cannot 
be treated as an entity separate from the political process^ the 
former to be appended onto the latter. Social scientists cannot 
seek both freedom from commitments to particular interests or 
values and receptivity to their work by persons involved in public 
decisionmaking. Policymaking is viewed as a moral pro^ss; and if 
social scienc^e is to be utilized in that process, it must come to 
grii>s in its very analysis with the public, values being expressed- 
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The distinction between pure and ,applied research similarly is 
foundrto be erroneous. L^usarsfeld and Reitz cite evidence that 
contributions to basic theory are just as likely to come from 
applied research as from pure research. So what is required for the 
uUIiisation of social science in public policymaking is a fusion of 
theory and research with public values. 

Secondly, the extent to which a particular social science gets 
utilised in pufilic decisionmaking rests on three factors: (1) the 
presence of a normative basis to th6 discipline's theory, (2) the 
. • 'quantifiability of its propositions, and (3) the compatibility of its 
no^-mative base with the dominant ideology of the decisionmaking 
system in which it is to be applied. 

Thirdly, tlie ability of social science to foster or bring about 
institutional change depends on a prior ^ value consensus in the 
decisionmaking system, or the breakup of a pripr concensus which 
blocks such a chdnge. lliose social science propositions that are 
compatible With the value consensus or ideology of the decision- 
making system will be adopted. Those propositions, which are not 
compatible will lie adapted, if adopted, to serve the needs 
reflected by that ideology/. '*The point is th^t social science has 
little discemable influence unless it is taken up and exploited for, 
pohtical reasons'' (Horowitz and Katz 1975, p. 132). Proof of this 
axiom lies in the fate of publicly commissioned social science 
research thct results in findings which are undesired or unexpected 
by political le.iders. Such a fate befell the work of the presidential 
commissions on drugs, obscenity, and population controL 

A fourth and related observation is that a conseUw^is over values * 
is not creattni by rational, scientific evidence; it is shapes! by forces 
that are f;oUtical or economic in nature. When dissension exists, 
the infusion of social science evidence can influence the tide of 
battle between competing interests or value systems, but can never 
determine its course. Presumably, that scientific perspective will 
prevail which is associated with the political interests that win the 
^ contest. ' 

Fifthly, the implicit ideology or value system of a social science 
is related to its structural location with respect to the taiiget 
, institution. Fo^ example, the wprk of political scientists is 
concentrated in the Department of Defense and the State 
Etepartment. It tends to emphasize the tasks of ' the dominant 
sectors of^^^aiaei^and the management needs of government, 
Psychblogists also are heavily involved in the Department of 
Defense as well as private indu^ftry, and their efforts also tend to . 
focus on improving management effectiveness. Often sociologists 
are concerned in domestic affairs where they are associated with 
the interests of the least advantaged in society. Sociologists have 
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weak public sector support ind are more heavily dependent on 
private foundations. When the explicit ideology of social scientists 
is contrary to the ideology of the target institution, as was the case 
with M AjRC» the forme^&hould be structurally independent of the 
latter, i.e., not de{)endent on it for financial support or fK^Iitical 
legitimacy. In this manner, social science can be used in advocacy. 

And finally, when social science is used ni planned institutional 
change, its role can be twofold: (1) to raUonaiize or justify the 
goals or objectives of change that are selected ideological or 
political giounds, and (2) to determine the best means for 
attaining those objectives when other bai:es of decisionmaking are 
dt^med inadequate. Hius the role of social science cannot be 
characteriiettHi inherently as either that of a '^change agent'* or that 
of an '^establishment tool." Social science can be used either to 
encourage change where a prior concensus for such chanq;e exists, 
olT to protect order where such order is consistent with prevailing 
values. 

It is clear from this analysis that a reawakening to the 
importance of ideoiog>^ in public decisionmaking is essential if 
there is to Ix? a more effective utilization of social science. There 
must he a re-establishment of some kind of oi^anic relationship 
between the practice of science and pubhc ideology. The two can 
no longer 4?e seen as discrete activities bordering on the anti- 
thetical. To become involved is to l>ecome committed. For social 
scientists consciously to align their research and theorizing with 
explicit ideological positions does not mean that science neces- 
sarily b*»comes a ward of the State. Social science c^n be carried 
out in an advocacy framework at the service of a variety of 
idTOiogies, as has been demonstrated m the cases discussed in this 
chapter. Such' an approach would provide a clearer basis for 
judgihg the relevance Qt social science evidence and should 
increase its utilization in the decisionmaking process. 
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CHAPTER fi 

CASE STUDIES OF 
CORRECTIONAL REFORM 

A deep gap divides social tcience knowledge and correctiond 
practices. Conditions »nd programs in the criminal justice system 
contirue much as they have for Aiecades, despite mounting 
cnticwua and proposals for change. Spfcial scientists have developed 
modeU of ideal prispns, redefip«il| their goals and prognims. 
However, these models larf^ly remain theoretical constructs, as 
information on how to implement them is lacking. The literature 
on corrections fails to use appropriate -oncepts to explain the gap 
' between public policies and actual achievement. Models involving 
the functions and processes of organizations need to be used in 
correctional reform (KiUin^r 1976). / 

In this chapter we will examine examples of correctional reform 
m an effort to understand this problem of implementation. We 
shall use the generalized model of institutional change developed 
by Blase and Buragardner described in chapter 1 as the basis of our 
analysis. A general overview of the current state of theory and 
practice in corrections will be-presented, followed by two 
examples of attempts to implement institiilionaLchan^. One case 
involves experimentation within the prison systemi theHisfeof the 
Morris model for imprisonment at the Federal (!k)rrec'^RL. 
Institution at Butner, North Carolina. The other .ase involves 
alternatives to incarceration: the deinstitutionalization of the 
Massachusetts juvenile corrections system. 

An Overview of the Corrections System 

The institutional variables and linkages in the B^se model of 
institiition buUding are useful in analyzing the opportimities and 
potential for change in the corrections system. As that system is 
examined, on^ not^ the fact that change rarely U a consequence 
of planned social polios^. More .often, it is a i«sponse to crisis 
sifaiations or external pressures from the judicial system. In this 
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section, the nature of leadership, doctrine, programsfpublic 
attitudes, and resources of the prison system as a^hoie will be 
considered. ' ^ 

U^adership in the Correctional system is diffuse. The Federal 
Government, under the Bureau of Prisons (BOP), operates the. 
Federal f>enal system which had 43 institutions as of 1977. Each 
State maintains its own prison system. Counly and city govern- 
ments operate their own Jails. Not only does leadership cut 
vertically through the levels of government, but horizontally 
aciosfi the three* branches as well. Executive and legislative 
initiatives "ba^i^ provide leadership, guidance, and resources to 
prison systems. Recently the judiciary also has taken an active role 
in their guidance. 

The BOP, under the Department of Justice, is funded through 
Congressional appropriations. Although responsible for providirig 
facilities for th'e incarceration of individuals who have violated 
Federal laws, the BOP can provide le^ership for other prison 
systems through experimenting with different models for im- 
prisonment. Also within the Dppartment of Justice is the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), established 
under the *'Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968.*' It provides leadership and assistance to State and local 
prisons as well as assists in law enforceraept and other activities. 
Since 1968, the LEAA has spent over $1.5 billion aiding various 
correctional systems in the United States. 

The LEAA has been criticized,, however, for not providing 
sufficient leadership to States. SerKjl (1976b) notes two condi- 
tions exacerbating this situation. 'Hie first involves the rapid 
administrative turnover within the LEAA. In the 9 years since its 
birth, the Nation has had seven attorneys general and five LEAA 
directors. The LEAA is strongly influenced by the political 
climate; priorities shift as administrators chaise. At the State 
leveU directors responsible for ^ministering the categorical grants 
are influenced by State politics and also have served for short time 
periods. This lack of co^tinui^ limits the possibilities for 
long-range planning, which is >«1^ortant for investment decisions. 

The second condition involves the nature of most LEAA gmnts. 
As part of the **New Federalism,'* the LEAA initially gave block 
grants to designated State planning agencies. This form of Federal . 
spending has engendered much criticism, as little innovation 
characterizes \ State spending. Governor Brown of California has 
called State ^xperiditiires of LEAA funds a waste and said that 
such spending should end unless the Federal Government can 
prove that it cpntributes to a reduction of crime. 
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The LEAA has begun moving awpy from the block graht 
, approach and increa«ingiy has awarded grant* for more specified 

- activities. The percentage of LEAA funds given in block grants to 
States dropped from 70 percent in 1970 to 54 percent al 1975. 
•Priorities can be expressed better in this manner, though critics 
feel that stronger leadership is needed and that minimum Federal 
standards for ail prisons should be established. 

A recent proposal to Congress, introduced by Representative 
Robert Kastenmier of Wisconsin and supported by the Carter 
Administration, represents a move in the direction of standard 
setting. The bill would give the Justice Department the clear 
legislative authority to initiate suits involving institutional abuses 
that fall into a' broad repeated pattern or practice. Presently, the 
authority of the Justice Departmertt to engage in such actions is 
questionable. The legislation is opposed by the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General who say that enactment would lend 
Congressional endorsement to the growing intrusion of Federal 
courts into State affairs. The States point out that Federal court 
decisions affect State spending, demanding that millions of dollars 
be appropriated from State budgets for institutional changes. This 
budgetary discretion, they argue, is the function of the State and 
not of the Federal Government {The New York Times, May 8, 
1977). 

This objection reflects concern about the increasing role of the 
judiciary in coi;^ectional systems in recent years. In fact, by 
default, judge$t<jiii^ have become the leaders in prison reform. 
For years the dgtirtf had maintained a "hands off' attitude toward^ 
the prisons. Duftngkhe 1960s, as minority groups pressed for civil 
rights, prison reform became a judicial concern. In 1961, the 
courts set a precedent for involvement in a landmark decision 
permitting the Black Muslims religious freedom in the prisons. 
Prisoners were to be covered by the First Amendment right to 
practice the religion of their choice. Since then the role of the 

- courts has . increased steadily as they have been inundated with 
thousands of lawsuits. Such $uits have been initiated largely by 
activist* within the prisons. 

Many feel that lawyers have done more to improve living 
conditions in the prisons than have reformers over the last 100 
years. Rights won in various jurisdictions include freedom from 
mail and literature censorship, access to judicial relief and to the 
media, due process in disciplinary and transfer procedures, and 
, expanded visitation ri^t*. Certain forms of punishment have been 
outlawed as being "cruel and unusual." In 1970 a Federal court 
set a precedent by ruling that the entire Arkansas prison system 
was unconstitutional, constituting cruel and unusual punishment 
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in violation of the- Eighth Amendment. By 1977 overcrowded 
conditions in the State systems of Fiorida. Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, anc^ Louisiana had all been declared uncon- 
stitutional on these- grounds. 

Yet there are important Umitations to the leadership potential 
of the judiciary in the cause of prison reform: (1) The judiciary 
can act only retroactively. It cannot shlipe the direction for 
corrections beyond attempting to bring prison conditions up to 
somtv certain minimal standards. Judge Eteivid Bazelon of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia reports that he asks 
the question ^*Does it make you .sick?" as a criterion for deciding 
whether or not Federal intervention into a correctional system is 
warranted (The New York Times May 8, 1977), (2) Decisions 
apply only to prisons over which a given court has jurisdiction. 
Lower court decisions may require years of appeal before they can 
reach levels at which they affect conditions widely, (3) Prison 
officials. State legislatures, ajid chief executives have developed 
many ways for circumventing court decisions. While follovnng the 
letter of the law, the spirit can be perverted through manipulation 
of conditions unaffected by specific rulings. For instance, Ala- 
bama, in an effort to comply with a court ruling specifying less 
crowded conditions in State prisons, is sending the overflow to the 
county jails'^ which are already desperately overcrowded. In short, 
tht? courts may set down regulations to uphold the Federal 
Constitution, but Enforcing them is^ another matter. 

.At the State and local level, concern for correctional practices 
often has low priority. Still, under certain circumstances, Gover- 
nors will urge reform, and dynamic leaders inthe correctional field 
will be apfiointed to change the institutions/ Tlbwever, the 
fragmentation of leadership in prison reform often leads to 
inaction or bodes ill for the prospects of sustained change once it 
has been initiated. Legislative bodies and executive branches have 
largely abrogated their responsibility in leading and supporting 
changes, leaving the courts to pick up the pieces. 

Beyond fragmentation of leadership, conflicts over dpctrine 
regarding the purposes of the-correctionsfl system and of incarcera- 
tion ar^j great. Ideological differences are reflected in the lack of 
systemic or institutional goals and the lack of agreement on 
strategies for attaining such goals. Disputes hinder attempts to 
alter the system and to imf3lement change. Since curirent contro- 
versy centers around the issue of imprisonment, it is appropriate 
to consider the role of incarceration in a historical context. 

Imprisonment is a penal sanction for serious offenders has not 
been common until the last couple of centurie§. Previously, ja\Js 
h&d been used to Bold petty^ offenders, vagrants, alcoholics, the 
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mentally ill, debtors, and other people considered as public 
nui*ance». Special fortresses were sometimes used to hold persons 
in political disfavor. Felons, however, were subject to capitil 
punishment and various forms of corporal punishment, rather than 
incarceration. At that time, peoi^e held little hope for reforming 
criminals. 

A change in public attitudes was reflected in the late 18th 
century when the Quakers established vhe first penitentiary in 
Philadelphia. Offenders were isolated from the community so they 
could meditate, read the Bible, and repent for their misdeeds 
(Morris 1974). Thus began the concept of individual rehabilitation 
made possible through incarceration. This idea, boosted by the 
Enlightenment, soon caught on. Public expectations of the 
potential for reforming individuals grew. Between 1820 and 1840, 
pnitentiaries and other types of asylums became widespread. In 
isolated environments free of corruption, individuals were subject 
to military-like precision in their daily lives. This was expected to 
bring order to an individual's life and cure criminality. 

By 1870, it became clear that the workings of penitentiaries and 
other asylums were not as had been originally intended. The 
institutions were overcrowded; disorderly and cruel practices were, 
common. Officials continued to describe the goal of institutions as 
rehabilitation, but practice differed from strategies ctesigned tc 
. . ^ achieve that end. Custpdy. had replaced rehabilitation as the 
function of incarceration. As the composition of society grew 
more complex, the general public was no longer able to identify or 
sympathize with the inmates and accepted this shift in function. * 
Persons incarcerated were often "outsiders'," either members of 
new immigrant groups, or people with little political leverage as 
reflected in their lowerrclass status. Still, demands for deinstitu- 
tionalization of some categories of prisoijers, such as widows and 
children without support, developed and grew during the Prt^s- 
sive era at the turn of the century^ However, prisons remained full, 
and the controversy regarding the incarceration of convict* 
continues to this day. Deinstitutionalization, prison conditions, 
and programs to rehabilitate offenders remain sources of heated 
debate. 

Rehabilitation, the recurring theme for corrections, continues 
to be subject to dispute, much on the same grounds as in the past. 
Wright (1973) describes this purpose as "a wolf in sheep's 
clothing" (p. 323). CMtics claim that false rhetoric jather than 
accomplishments characterizes rehabilitation prt^rams, that, as in 
the past, they mask the custodial functions and often coercive 
practices of prisons. Thu model is attacked by some as inherently 
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faulty, for it as&umes crimmal behavior is the act of a "fti^rk'* 
individual, implying that if the individual is **cured/* he or the will 
no longer commit crimes. Maintaining instead that crime is often 
the product of rational decisionmaking in a limiting social environ- 
ment, critics find this "medical*' model an inappropriate frame- 
work on which to base correctional programs. They point to tlie ^ 
lack cf effectiveness of these programs in reducing recuiivism. The 
'^Martinson report'* and other studies have lent weight tOs these 
attacks (Upton, Martinson, and Wilks 1975). 

Some former supporters of the rehabilitation function of 
prisons have withdrawn their support, Ramsey Clark, former U.S; 
Attorney General, is a case in point. In his book, Crime in 
America, he maintains that the criminal has a mental disturbance 
and advocates rehabilitation through indeterminate sentencing and 
special programing. Subsequently, Clark has changed his opinion. 
He now favors **the elimination of the prison as we know 
it . . . the big houses cant work and we need to eliminate the 
notion of reforming them because they can't be reformed. Hie 
concept is wrong, the concept of isolated remote confinement" 
(Serrill 1976b, p. 8). 

Advocates of rehabilitation note that inadequate leadership, 
financing, outside ^support, staff training, and time have limited 
rehabilitation attempts. They maintain that rehabilitation has 
hardly been given a chance. Advocates also claim that critics may 
expect too much. The strength of societal forces on the individual 
outside of prison may counterbalance rehabilitative g^ins made 
within prisons. Still, they argue, this does not imply that prison 
programs should not attempt to equip inmates with skills which 
might be helpful on the outside. "Given the continued existence 
of prisons," ihey ask, **what should be the goal of imprisonment, 
if not rehabilitation?" 

- Beyond rehabilitation, other purposes of imprisonment have 
been suggested. Deterrence is a controvendal function. Evidence 
suggests that sanctions do have a deterrent impact but that this 
impact varies with the certainty of sanctions, the nature of the 
value challenged by the criminal act, characteristics of the rule 
breaker, and the type of sanction (Tittle and Logan 1973), 
Although the theory demands further study, proponents of 
deterrence believe that lengthy sentences are unnecessary to achieve 
this objective. Wilson and Van den Haag feel Uiat 1- to 2*years 
imprisonment carries a sufficient deterrent effect for serious 
crimes (Serrill 19766), Otiiers feel that, rather than serving to 
eliminate criminal acts altc^ether, deterrence tends to shape the 
nature of crimes committed and thft type of victims selected. 
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Individuals will prefer to commit crimes which engender little 
probability of prosecution. 

In the retribution or punishment model for imprisonment, the 
State assumes the role of avenging an act y^hidi violates societal 
notions of justice. Prisons function to maintaiii the social order by 
defining limits of acceptable behaviors. Etenmark, noted for public 
enlightenment and liberalism, considers the American preoccupa- 
tion with treatment and rehabilitation of prisoners to be nonsense. 
The purpose of imprisonment in Denmark is punishment (Serrill 
1977). The importance of humane treatment within this context is 
emphasized, however, and vocational and educational programs 
are available to prisoners more generally than in America. Thus, 
given punishment as a purpose for incarceration, mistreatment is 
by no means implied, for the act of incarceration is considered 
punishment enough. 

Incapac. tation is still another model for incarceration. It is 
based on the notion that dangerous individuals should be kept off ' 
the streets. Unfortunately, accurate methods for determining who 
is dangerous do not exist, and one runs the risk of incarcerating 
individuals who are not dangerous in an attempt to avoid releasing 
those who are. Since Anglo-American tradition dictates that the 
guilty should go free rather than the innocent be incarcerated, 
incapacitation is of.limited usefulness and is considered by some as 
immoral (Morris 1974). 

A new '^reintegration" model attempting to synthesize the 
better aspects of past thinking with practical exigence and 
research fmdings is proposed by Morris. In this model the 
legitimate function of incarceration is deterrents and punishment. 
Given these purposes, certain principles are important to assure 
the rational and parsimonious use of imprisonment (Morris 1974 
p. 80): 

1. Hie least restrictive sentence should be applied. 

2. Imprisonment should be a sanction of last resort. 

' 3. The extent of punishment should be limited by that which is 
deserved by the crime itself. 

Within prisons, Morris would like to see the rehabilitative ideal 
"liberated" from its more corrupting tendencies. He considers 
mandatory and coerced participation as a corruption of th'a ideai 
and suggesjs that it be replaced by the concept of facilitated 
change. Graduated testing 'of fitness for freedom tbrot^h various 
release programs should be substituted for current practices of 
reliance ubon parole board predictions for determining the 
suitabilitwbf release. On these and other principles, Morris hopes 
to develop a more humane approach to imprisonment. 
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Ideologies which underlie propowds fur t«ra&d changes in 
correctional institution* can be grouped into two categories: 
pragmatism and abolitionism. Morris, considered t pragmatist, 
believes that prisoners are victims of a socioeconomic system that 
discriminates against the poor and minorities. However, pragms- 
tists are modest in their concept of reform, Tliey favor the 
elimination of the meggi-prisons and their replacement with smaller 
units. Some favor large-wrale depopulation of the prisons- They are 
concerned with finding' practical solutions to pr^nt problems. 
Believing that tl e'main purpos^^ of incarceratioji is punishment, 
pragmatists conSiJer rehabilitation an inappropriate and dangerous 
goal of imprisonment. 

; .bolitionists, like pragraatists, believe that prisons function as 
social control mechanisms, discriminating against poor people and 
minorities- They have called for a moratorium on prison consti c- 
tion and maintain that only the most dangerous individuals should 
be incarcerated- WiUiam Nagel of the National Ckiuncil for Crime 
and Delinquency (NCCD) summarizes the abolitionists' phi- 
losophy: 

The causes of crime in this country are deeply rooted in its 
culture and in its economic and social injustices. The massive 
use of incarceration has not contributed and will not 
contribute significantly to the abatement of crime or to 
correction of the flaws in our social fabric. 

Jerome Miller, who deinstitutionaiis^ the Massachusetts juvenile 
f orrectional system, is a member of this schcwl. 

Given a particular ideology, questions of appropriate programs 
for achieving mutually accepted goals arise. For instance, David 
Fogers ^'justice raoder' has provoked angry attacks from aboli- 
tionist groups, despite Fogel's basic acceptance of their doctrine. 
As director of the Illinois Law Enforcement Commission, Pc^el 
developed a program in which only those individuals representing 
a **clear and present danger'* to society would be incarcerated. 
Others would receive less restrictive punishments, including fines, 
probation, and community treatment. Fogel categorizes all crimes, 
deserving imprisonment into five groups, each carrying a fixed 
term. Depending on circumstances specified by law, judges could 
raise or lower sentences for individuals by 20 percent- While Fogel 
claims the number of prisoners would drop by 30 to 40 percent, 
abolitionists maintain the niunber would, double, as individuals 
receiving early probation or parole under present proc^ures 
would receive more extensive prison terms (Serrill 1976a). 

Beyond dUpute* over doctrine and diiagreement over programs, 
the lack of public lupport for prison reform i» a m^or problem for 
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advocates of change. A 1977 furvejc demc^trate* that S3 percent 
o^ Americani feel the poUce are not luffideatly tou^ on 
cnroinals (Doletchal 1977). 

The public lacks sympathy with persons in prison and is" not 
interested in spending scarce public resources on them. States are 
unwilling to appropriate funds to bring health standard* up to 
minimum levels, let alone to finance experimental programs. Tlie 
amount of money spent daily to maintain a prison inmate in the 
United States varies from $4 to $35. In contrast, $50 a d^ per 
inmate is spent iij Denmark. Estimated costs for bringing prison 
system* up to Federal standard-^ are hi0i. Alabama estimates Uiat 
$200,000,0 )0 would be required to comply with standards set by 
Federal jud^s. The State is unwilling to appropriate these fumls 
and is presently circumventing the Court decision through reliance 
on already overcrowded county jails. 

Overcrowding characterize* both the State and Federal systems 
despite the outcries of the abolitionists and pragraatists. In 1977, 
the number of persons incarcerated in these prisons reached a 
record high of 275,000. Adding the estimated 7,700 persons being 
held in county jails because of circumstances described above, the 
total climbs to almost 283,300, a 13 percent increase over the 
numbex ,^eld in 1976, , and 25 percent greater than the number of 
ijimates m 1975. Social scientists suggest these figures reflect a 
"get tough" attitude toward crime which has resulted in the 
decreased use of probation and increased use of harsher sentences. 

By and large, the response to tightening budget* and increased 
crowding has been to "sit tight" or, less often, to begin 
experimenting with alternative models to imprisonment. The 
Federal system, having greater access to funds, has responded by 
building nine new institutions within the past 7 years. Presently 
the system is holding, 6,000 prisoners beyond its capacity, and 
^four institutions are under construction. Appropriations in 1977 
are twice the average f igtire of the past 4 years. 

Mississippi was the only State showing a statistically significant 
decline in the prisoner population froca 1976 to 1977. Hie 7 
percent decline was attributed to a new work-relea^ program. 
Other States are experimenting with alternatives to incarceration. 
Louisiana's CommissiGner of Corrections, Paul Rielps, states, "The 
' economists are going to force a revolution in corrections" (Serrill 
4977). 

Stin, the anticipated revplution lias yet to arrive. Although 
^ pressures^ on the system are growing, the impact of ideas on 
correction practices remains weak. This should not be siuprising 
when one considers the fragmentation of leadership and ideologi- 
cai controversy characterizing corrections at all levels. When one 
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addf to these factors the power and inertia of m entrenched 
bureaucrat^y, and the low priority which the Pi^edi of prison 
populations enjoy in pubhc decision nialdng,' it is mdeed surprising 
that any change occurs at all. The need for refcrm is increasingly 
, apparent, however, as State systems are found unconstitutional, 
prison populations continue to grow far be^nd the capacity of 
prison facilities, and funds become short. Officials, recc^iaing the 
need for change, are seeking institutional ami deinstitutional 
alternative s to prisons. WTiether they will be able to take the tide 
at iU flood, uniting to develop structures for problemsolving, 
committing Uiemselves to experiments with planned change, and 
providing the necessary leadership remains to be seen. 



The Federal Correctionai institution at 
Butner, Nortli Carolina 

1 

The first case involves the attempt to implement the Morris 
model of imprisonment at the newly constructed Federal Correc- 
tionai Institution at Butner, North C^olina. This case is an 
example of reforms which attempt to establish more open, 
'*humanizing" milieus within prisons, in contrast to reforms which 
attempt to abolish incarceration as a corrections strategy. 

History of the Experiment 

Opened in the spring of 1976, the Federal Correctional 
Institution (FCI) at Butner was to be based on a model prison 
proposed by Morris ?jid further operationaUzed by Steele, 
Levinson, and Deppe, Disappointed with the management and 
outcome of prisons incorporating the popular rehabilitation model 
of imprisonment, the Federal Bureau of Prisons (BOP) was eager 
to experiment with new approaches to incarceration. A »oon-to- 
be«opened Federal facility at Butner was designed to allow 
experimentation with different models for treatment of the prison 
population. However, before the facility could open, opposition to 
the notion of experimentation broke out* The warden was forded 
to resign when certain prison reform groups attacked his proposed 
plans. The attacks were vicious and distorted, yet led to a 
congressional investigation. Lacking sufficient supporters, the 
warden left. In addition, construction problems plagued the empty 
facility. The original company had defaulted, leaving buildings 
unfinished for 2 years. 

In the meantime, Morris, a law professor and director of the 
Center for Studio in Criminal Justice at the University of Chicago, 
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hjui developed a systematic approach designed to eliminate prison 
practices considered inconsistent with rehabilitative goals and to' 
substitute a more "humane" environment in which a prisoner's 
self-motivation would be allowed fruition. Given the thorou^ness 
and logic of Morris' reasoning, and in need of a program foi the 
Butnef facility, the Morris mof .el was selected for implementation 
by the Director of the BOP, Norman Carlson, and the U.& 
Attorney General, Edward Levy. 

Morris' model is based on the philosophy of reintegration Df 
prisoners into society and the "liberation qf the rehabilitative 
ideal" from its tendencies toward corruption. Morris cites two 
fallacious aspects of the rehabilitation approach. First, advocates 
of this approach consider inmate behavior while imprisoned a 
predictor of future community behavior. This assumed correlation 
has^yet to be demonstrated. Second, the medical model underlying 
the rehabilitation approach forces inmates to participate in prison 
programs so that they may be "cured" and demonstrate their 
fitness for release. Morris contends that "facilitated change" 
should be substituted for "coerced change." Participation in 
prison programs should be truly voluntary, having no bearing on 
release dates, and prisoners should fte released into the community 
gradually, so that problems may be discussed and preparations 
made for their impending freedom. 

Morris states three goals for the program: (1) the reduction of 
recidivism, (2) increasing the levels of employment of exoffenders 
who have participated in the program, and (3) improving the social 
relationships of exof fenders when they are released. Thrae latter 
two goals serve to reinforce the first, being based on two of the 
important known correlates of decreased recidivism: job stability 
and strong family and other social support networks. Hiey suggest 
a means through which the prison may try to intervene in the lives 
of its inmates in an effort to reduce recidivism. Also, as goals in 
their own right, society values working citizens and benefits from 
stable social relationships. lY\e Morris model is designed, then, to 
reduce the likelihood of an individual's becoming a recidivist 
through creating an environment that will lead to increased 
employment levels of inmates following release, and that wiU 
strengthen the network of social relationships on which the inmate 
can rely upon release. 

Morris' model was later operationalized in an article published 
by Levinson and Deppe (1976) shortly after the facility opened. 
Donald A. Deppe, selected as the fiist warden of the prison, 
modified the program in accordance with limitations imposed by 
the rural location of the facility and the practices of the BOP. In 
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addition to these chmnfief , I^ppe incorporated some ideai from 
other programs. 

The modi^I coiuiiti of fi^ baiic componenti: (1) the prisoner 
population, (2) the prison program, (3) daily Ufe and living units, 
(4) itaff lelection and roles, and (&) evaluation. These components 
will be described largely as Morris and ^;eele depicted them 
originally. Modifications which Deppe made will follow. A brief 
report of the s^tus of implementation to date and a look at some 
of the factc»rs hindering or facilitating' this implementation will 
then be discussed. 

The Morris Model 

The "deep-end''' approach is to be used in the selection of 
inmates for the model prison. This involves choMing both males 
and females determined to be the most likely to nelapae according 
to known correlates of recidivism. It is felt that the expense of the 
prograip is better justified if thc^ posing the larg^t threat are 
reintegrated into society. Also, its generaU^iiity has greatejr 
credibility if the program is successful with the "hard core/' A 
^ second selection criterion is that prisoners are to be within 1 to 3 
years of their first possible parole date. This timing is intended to 
lend an air of optimism and seriousness to inmates' attiUides, as 
well as allow sufficient time for the program to have some effects. 
Individuals meeting Morris* criteria ;ure to be rajidomly selected for 
the n^odel prison from the general prison population. The results 
of participation *in the model prison are to be gauged by 
comparing the recidivism rates of the program participants with 
those of the eligible but nonselected control ^oup. 

Major characteristics of the prison prc^ram include setting the 
parole date for each prisoner upon entry into Qxe model prison; 
the opportunity of the individual to return without penalty to the 
latest prison frort, which she or he was transferred; the develop- 
ment of a graduated release plan; and the avaih^l^ty of a broad 
array of vocational, educational, recreational, and therapeutic 
programs to individuals on a voluntary basis. As partidpfttion in 
such programs has yet to be correlated with recidivism, Morris 
assures that such participation is voluntary throu^ the setting of a 
parole date that is contingent only upon the inmates* avoiding 
m^jor, dan^rous infractions of prison rules. Additionally, the 
certainty of a release date allows the inmate to prepare for his or 
her impending return to society. The graduated release plan, 
developed shortly after the inmate's arrival, provides the inmate 
' with the opportunity of readjusting into society more smoothly. 
Family and job problems can be managed with the help of prison 
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Staff. While the prikoner Uvei at Butner. programi desired for 
•elf^nrichraent will be available so that inmates may further 
develop living and coping skills. 

'Daily life at the model prison is. to be community oriented. 
whUe retaining inmates' righU to individual privacy. Prisonere are 
to live in single rooms paid for by inmates from paychecks' 
received for working full-Ume in an industry paying reasonable 
t&UiB. Prisoners involved in a course of study which interferes with 
their working wUl be exempt ttom the payment. The rooms are to 
be located in small group units of from six to ei^t inmates. The 
group meeU daUy with assigned staff to shar« discussions and 
meals. They are encouraged to develop programs of mutual 
interest, to elect repnjsentatives to various inmate councils, and to 
involve their families in discussions. ' 

Staff attitudes are important m the development of a milieu 
generating inmate self-respect and reliance. In an effort to shape 
conducive attitudes, Morris suggests that employees be selected 
from among individuals who have never worked in prisons, as well 
as from regular prison workers. The staff members are to be 
comparable to the prisoner population socioeconomically and 
racially. This may increase the likelihood of sympathetic under- 
standing of the prisoner's situation and decrease racism, which has 
been a problem in prisons. With such a mix, traditional attitudes 
. are less likely to hinder the development of the nontraditional 
prison environment.. 

Other means of achieving staff commitment and participation 
ar^ through the upgrading of staff roles and through training prior 
to assuming responsibilities as well as on the job. Staff are to be 
encouraged to participate in open staff meetings. Advancement 
opportunities within the prison should be available. Those filling 
top administrative positions, though chosen for personal s1«ills and 
attitudes, are^o be selected from the more "neutral" ptofessions 
such as education and law, rather than fields in which hierarchical 
doctor-patient relatiomships are important, such as psychiatry or 
psychology. 

Morris and Steele suggest. that the program be located in an 
urban area. Job opportunities for work release and halfway house 
programs, as well as a wider range of people from whom to select 
staff, are more likely to exist in a city. 

Evaluation of the program is a key component in its develop- 
ment. An independent team of evaluators wiU determine if the 
program is accomplishing its goals of reducing recidivism through 
the use of an experimental design involving the random selection 
of experimental and control subjecU. Observing the development 
• of the program, evaluators will contribute to knowledge of how 
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such programs are instituted as well as their anticipated and 
unanticipated consequences. 

The Morris ^mcxlei was further modified by Deppt* ^ho was 
responsible* for imposing it on the empty facility at Ekitner. In this 
effort he,wa^ confronted with two iimitaUcms. The facility had 
been designed to meet the specifications of a diffex^nt program, 
and it was located in a niral area of ^orth CaroUna. The prison 
contains seven units of 38 to 64 prisoners each. Four of these, of 
50 beds each, were assigntni to the Morris pi:pgra9i/The other 
three weire used-for a mental health program. Within the units to 
he used for the Morris program, facilities for small living groups 
were not available. Instead, Depp^e emphasized the use of the 
larger units as semi*autonomous groups which would conduct 
town meetings of about 2 hours ^duration e^ch week at whieh 
inmate attendance was to be m^datory. This unit-level approach 
to creating a prison community is common in the Federal prison 
system. Teams were to be assigned to smaller units of inmates to 
^review their proposed schedule of activities in the upcoming 
months and for general supervision. 

Tlie seltjction of prisoners for the experimental units was o 
follow Morris' criteria. Women, however,, were to be excluded 
from thest> units. Cultural values, political feasibility, and perhap > ' 
difficulties in locating sufficient numbers of female offendi . 
meeting the criteria may have influenced this exclusion. 

Due to practicality, the length of tim^ by^ which the entering 
individual was to receive a parole date was extended from 6 to 
approxinmtely 13 weeks. The graduated relea^ plan consisted of 
release to a community treatment center for the last 60 days of 
imprisonment. A prerelease program was to be set up at the unit 
team*s discretion for the last 6 months of an inmate's sentence, 

Levinson and Deppe divided the program into three distinct 
phases: orientation, continuation, and prerelease, following tlie 
implicit segments of the original model.^ Program days were 
divided into three segments, 3^/^^ hours in duration, a comrnon 
practice within the Federal prison system'. Only one of these was 
to be' devoted to work experience. The limitations in Work 
opportunities may have motivated this change. The other periods 
of each day were to be devoted to programs of the individual's 
choice. 

Levinson and Deppe would have the prisoner in the prerelease 
phase write a resume describing his skills, accomplishments, and 
weaknesses so that potential future employers could have an 
introduction to the individual, l\\e resumes were to be subject to 
the overview of other prisoners and staff. This idea was adopted 
from the Drug Abuse Program in the U.S. penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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« IrapkmenUttoii of the Model 

The Butner program began in 1976* and many of its aspects 
remained in the startup phase at the time of bur own field visit. 
Nevertheless, the status of the implementation of certain com- 
ponents can be assessed, and variables impeding and facilitating 
this implementation can be gauged. 

First, regarding prisoner selection, the BOP had been unable to 
meet the Morris criteria for the "deep end'* approach in choosing 
inmates for Butner, claiming that an insufHcient number of 
inmates met the criteria. Those few who did meet Morris' criteria 
were sent to Butner, with the resultant loss of a matched control 
group outsijle the Butner. The relief of overcrowding in other 
Federal facilities necessitated the sometimes rapid unlo.uiing of 
prisonen to Butner. Accordingly, only two of th^ four units set 
aside for the Mo iris model contained subjects for the experiment. 

Only about 30 percent of the inmates in the two experimental 
units had been given fixed parole dates by the parole board. The 
rest are to serve until their terms expire within the next few years, 
a fact known before arrival at Butner. The effects of giving 
individuals a fixed parole date who would not otherwise receive 
one will be difficult for evaluators to assess, for an outside control 
group is lacking for the vast m^ority of program participants. 
Researchers were planmng to compare differences in outcome 
between individuals' within Butner who receive fixed dates and 
those who do not, thou^ the comparability of the groups is 
questionable. As the subject of the effects of fixed sentences and 
fixed parole dates is controversial, it is unfortunate that this part 
of the experiment is largely lost, 

The difficulty in implementing the fixed parole date feature of 
the experiment stems from the structure of the Department of 
Justice^ in that the Bureau of Prisons is separate from the Parole 
Commission. For whatever reason, the Parole Commission showed 
no apparent interest in easing the implementation of the Morris 
model. Accordingly, fixed parole dates were given only a minority 
of new arrivals, as mentioned previously- 

The graduated release plan did not provide as many alternatives 
to incarceration as Morris h^ envisioned* It consisted mainly of a 
prerelease class which inmates attended prior to release to 
community treatment centers (CTCs). Because of financial cut- 
backs within BOP, participation was to drop to^O percent. * 

Since Butner is geographically isolated from worfc and study 
opportuniti«, few individuals were r|Jeased for such experiences, 
'liie prison was developing in-prison programs for WOTk and study, 
as are present at other BOP facilities. Vocational training within 
the prison was available to a limited number of persons. About 12 
inmates participated in a lens grinding shop ami 20 in a heating 
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and air-conditioning program. Limited space prohibited expanding 
such training. 

Work opportunities in&ide the prison were also limited. Mdst 
inmate^ were employed in -mnuntenance activities. About fO 
worked in a trousers factory sponsored by the Federal prison 
industries. This program was to be expanded to 125 employees 
within the next few years. Still, pay will remain low. Failure to 
implement the wage levels specified in tlje model results from the 
operation of the larger prison system on which Butner must rely 
for industrial opportunities. Private manufacturers sre not inter- 
ested ki locating their plants in prisons for several reasons. First, 
Federal law prohibiu within prisons the manufacture of goods 
that are to be sold on the open market. Goods must be 
manufactured for use by government agencies. Second, Federal 
law requires that minimum wages be paid for production of these 
goods. Considering the **captive'* labor market, productivity 
presumably would not compare to that of a* free market. 
Therefore, manufacturers perceive themselves as better off locat- 
ing outside of the prisons, producing what they wish for 
whomever they wish, and hiring as they wish, ITierefore, prison 
officials must rely on the larger prison system for work opportu- 
nities. They must compete for industry with other prisons that 
also need it. 

Attempts to develop small living units were limited. TTie 
physical design of the facility prevents the use of intimate living 
groups as Morrjs foresaw, althou^ inmates did meet weekly in 
groups of 10, with staff, to discuss issues of concern, rhe newly 
appointed warden was pressing unit managers to develop programs 
within their units to a greater degree. Initiatives had t^n limited 
to a few voluntary programs. The warden hod also established 
monthly meetings between a group of inmates elected by tiieir 
peers and an associate warden. 

Another problem in i*npleraenting Morris* model involved staff 
roles and selection. Staff members must be hired according to civil, 
service procedures, and present employees have first chance at job 
openings within the system. Accordingly, mc»t Butner employees 
were^career correctional workers who had traditional expectations 
for a" strict hierarchy and a clear definition of their roles. The staff 
mobiUt>% flexibility, and demc^phic features which Morris 
desired did not exist within But^ner. Little attempt had been made 
to develop pre- and inservice training to introduce staff to the 
Morris model and to encourage innovation. In fact, few of the 
staff had much awareness of the model at all. 

To summarize, it appears that the Morris model had been 
implemented to a very limited degree. The moit ligmficant 
aspects, experimentation with fixed release dates and the develop- 
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- ment of programs for the graduated testing of fitness for release, 
had not been sufficiently implemented to allow conclusions to be 
drawn regarding their effect on recidivism. Difficulties in maintain- 
ing pure experimental and control groups limited the nature and 
extent of conclusions as weU. Other aspecte of the reintegration 
model, such as \york experience on a full-time job, and intensive, 
_^smail group relationships, had not developed. Staff involvement in 
the development of these groups and program development in 
general was minimal. 

Certain elements of the model had been introduced, however. 
The inmates who had been selected were due to be released within 
a couple of years, though some were due for release prior to the 
1-year minimum proposed by Morris. Inmates were allowed to 
return to their previous prison if they so desired. Program 
participation was voluntary. Despite threatened overcrowding, 
officials from the BOP had been able to stave off demands for 
wide-scale prisoner transfers, although the prison already was 
beyond its maximum capacity. 

Although the milieu was not completely as Morris envisioned, 
the Butner facility -does provide a relatively free internal environ' 
ment. Units are spread out and modem. No bars are used on the 
windows. Inmates and staff dress as they wish. Visitors may meet 
inmates in a brightly colored snack bar and may come as often as 
they wish during daHy visiting hours. Although inmates are locked 
into the units every night, they have access to game tables and^ 
television within the unit. With keys to their rooms, they may"" 
have privacy as they wish. 

Evaluation 

Attempts to implement the Morris model of prisons at the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Butner represent a case of 
planned institutional change. An evaluation of this process 
according to Blase's model of institution building is difficult at 
this time, although several observations can be made, Butner was 
not an independent institution, but rather an operating unit of a 
larger system, the BOP. In this sense, it had relatively Uttle control 
over the process of implementation. The Federal structure posed a 
number of constraints on implementation of the Morris model: (1 ) 
the independent nature of the Parole Commission, (2) the civil 
service requirements for promotions and transfers, (3) the nature 
of Federal prison industries, (4) fund cutbacks and budgetary 
constraints, and (5) overcrowding in the Federal system. 

To overcome many of these constraints, stronger enabling and 
functional linkages between Butner and the Federal system would 
be necessary. Commitment of the U.S. Attorney General would be 
useful in securing the cooperation of the Parole Commissioner. 

0)z 
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Commitment from the Bureau of Prisons is nei;esMry to assure 
that the prison does not become overcrowded. The availability of 
sufficient funds and greater program options also depends, in part, 
on outside supports. 

This weakness of enabling and functional linkages may stem 
from a difference between the implicit ideology of the larger 
system and the explicit kieolc^ of the Morris model. Control of 
inmates is a key objective in the operation of institutions. As 
prisons become overcrowded, the possibilities for maintaining 
order diminish. Therefore, authorities may be primarily concerned 
in the short run with developing means for decreasing overcrowd- 
ing. Given the fact of scarce resources, implementing a model 
prison as described by Morris would require a greater interest in 
finding long-range solutions to the problem of recidivism than in 
maintaining short-run control throughout the system as a whole. 

Other variables which constrained successful implementation 
were built into the program's d^ign and therefore lie outside the 
implementation process. The geographical location of Butner 
hindered the development of a graduated release program because 
of the lack of employment in the area. The physical plant itself 
limited the development of small living groups, though leadership 
was a^le to devise means for minimizing this constraint. 

Within Butner, failure to implement the Morris model can be 
attributed to the role of doctrine and leadership. In the first place, 
the decision to adopt the model was quasi-opportunistic. That is 
to say, the decision stemmed not so much fyom a conviction that 
the Morris model was the best concept of a correctional 'mstitution 
as^ from the fact that a new program had to be implemented, and 
this was the best one available. Furthermore, once the decision to 
implement was made, leadership failed to use doctrine to gain staff 
understanding or support for the model. Staff training programs 
had been very limited, and few of the staff were informed about 
the Morris model. This oversi^t is significant when one condders ' 
the anticipated role of staff in program development . and in 
community life. The employee constitute one of the few 
resources over which le^ership has any control, yet this resource 
by and large had not been exploited. 



The second case involves van attempt to deinstitutionalize the 
juvenile correctional system run by the Massachusetts Department 
of Youth Services. It represents an example of reforms which seek 
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to establuh an alt<»niative to incarceration as a correction* 
strategy. 

In Uie forefront of the movement toward deinstitutionalization, 
the Massachusetts Department of Youth Services (DYS) reduced 
the number of juvenilei incarcerated in State institutipns from 
about 1,000 in 1969, to about 100 in 1973. The years of change 
were turbulent, and controversy stiU surrounds the program. DYS 
currently is grappling with the problems of building a new system 
in accord with the goal of "deinstitutionalization" yet which 
meets the needs of all the youngsters referred or committed to the 
department by the State's juvenile court judges. A brief chronol- 
ogy of the change process will be presented, followed by a 
discussion of the current status of the program. 

History of the Reform 

A key figuxe in the reforms was Dr. Jerome Miller, who was 
selected in 1969 to be the director of the reoi^anized Department 
of Youth Services. The appointment of such a reform-minded 
administrator represented the culmination of a series of crises in 
the- youth correctional system. Since the early 1960s, concerned 
citizens' groups had called for investigations of the State training 
schools and demanded administration reforms. From 1965 to 
1968, six investigations were conducted, including one by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The media 
publicized the investigations, and public fervor was aroused as 
reformers charged that the institutions were brutal and oriented 
toward custody rather than treatment. In 1969, legislation was 
passed which reorganized the system and authorized the develop- 
ment of alternatives to incarceration. At the same tame a 
reform-oriented gpvemor, Francis Sargent, took office. Miller, an 
associate professor of social work at Ohio State University, was 
chosen as commissioner of DYS because of his known attitudes 
regarding reform. He took office with a mandate for reform from 
the press, local citizen groups, the State legislature, and the 
Governor. — 



Miller did not enter office with a firmly estkbliriied doctrine of 
deinstitutionalization. Rather, the idea developed as he observed 
the institutions and noted that more traditional reforms inevitably 
failed. As a newcomer to State government and to correctional 
administration. Miller was horrified by conditions in the 10 
institutions which He inherited from his predecessors. He planned, 
initiaDy. to reform the system along the lines which some other 
Statei were taking. Defining administrative goals and policies 
early, the changes were aimed toward giving youth more responsi- 
bility for their behavior and establishing small therapeutic com- 
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munities within institutions. In additioQ, Miller iMued immediate 
directives eliminating tome of the more controvetiial practices and 
permitting youths more freedom of penonal expmsion. Alr/ays 
aware of the importance of {MiUic opinioo. Miller used community 
volunteers as mud:i as poaiibk;. 

From the start, the two miyor problems plaguing the adminis- 
tration were finances and penonnel. After the first year. State and 
Federal monies became more readily available, althou(^ financial 
problems continued to limit prc^ram planning, development, and 
monitoring. LEAA funds remain particularly vital to the program 
today. 

Institutional staffs were a more aerious limitation to the succ^ 
of Miller's reform ei^orts. Old-line staff resisted axyd ev&i 
sabotaged new programs. Ohlin, Coats, and Miller (1974) outline 
the three strategies whidi Miller used to alleviate the problem: (1) 
He filled job vacancies with more sympathetic individuals while 
searching his existing staff for more flexible members; (2) he 
reassigned authority without regard to dvil service classifications; 
and (3) he retrained and educated existing itaff numbers to his ' 
philosophy. Funding problems constrained the first api^oach. The 
second was adroitly managed, so much so that it be<»mae difficult 
for an outsider to detenrine the actual respcxnsibility of staff from 
their job titles. The third option was found to be quite expensive 
and divisive. Different groups of staff responded differently to the 
same training matmals, so that programs had to be devised 
separately for eadi group. Staff resistance continued in spite of 
Miller's sometimes ingenious use of resources. 

A Plan Emerges 

By 1970, Miller began losing patience with the slow pace of his 
reforms. He concluded that Ijwrge institutions were inherently 
4estructive and could never op^.tte humanely. He dosed one of 
the most brutal institutions shortly after a visit in which he and 
the Governor's wife, a strong supporter, witnessed the bating of 
three youths who had attempted to «K»pe. ife tl^n ordered that 
the length of time that juveniles ser^ in training schools be 
shortened, resulting in a lar^ decrease in the institutional 
population. 

By 1971, Miller decided that the other institutions should also 
be dosed. Fearing the development of a backlash, he stepped up 
an already strong public information campaign to inform dtizens 
of his philosophy and of institutional conditions. Miller capitalized 
on the concept that those who favored institutions disliked 
chiklren, effectiwly picturing opponents as wicked pebide. During 
the next year, %nth much public fanfare, two other major facilities 
were dc»ed. 
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ImpIemenUitkm 

PUmning ttaff developed a muter plan for ii^ community 
placement of youth. It ccmiisted of two efement*: (1) the delivery 
of service on a r^onal baiis, and i2) the use of private agenda 
to provide the bulk of th^ services. Both elements continue to 1% 
the basic ori^mixing features for DYS« Administrators chose a 
decentralized approach, believing Uiat the needs of children from 
different areas of Massachusetts could be best analyzed and met at 
the local level. CJonaequently, the State was divkied fnto seven 
regions which were responsible for extracting witii private 
agencies for services, and for coordinating the needs of youngsters 
with the resources available in the commimity. The central office 
was to monitor programs, provide quality control, and handle 
general administrative matters. 

Tlie second element, the private provision of services, developed 
as a response to the problems encountered by Miller as he tried to 
deal with the large bureaucracy. Public programs, bounded by 
civil service personnel practices and entrenched bureaucracies, 
have proven inflexible ami difficult to terminate, and they have a 
tendency to expand into small fiefdoms. Administrators felt that 
small private programs would be more responsive to the changing 
needs of DYS youth. If found unsatisfactory, they could be 
terminated with relative ease. However, the limitations of the 
private sector in providing for the needs of all of the children 
became apparent as the program has evolved. 

Miller had planned originally to use small, private group homes 
as the chief altematiii^to institutions. Difficulties in implementing 
this approach quickly became evident. Experience prowd that 
such homes were not less expensive to run than institutions, an 
assumption that had been a m^jor selling point for the program. 
Additionally, some communities resisted the establishment of 
, group homes in their midst. As a result, many youngsters were 
placed in homes in low-income neighborhoods, and a few on the 
grounds of mstitutions previously closed. It was difficult to keep 
youngsters in r^identhd programs from escaping, particularly 
those children who previously had been confined in the larger 
institutions. Recognizing these problems, Miller began to rely 
much more on nonresidential programs, specially day care 
fadliti^. "niese have grown to become the largest single program 
category in the system. 

When Miller left the State in 1973, the system was in shamble. 
The work of consolidation ami program development was left to 
his successors. The new commissioner of DYS, Jo§eph Leavey, 
having worked under Milter, was strongly committed to continuing 
the policies of deinstitutionalization. During his administration^ 
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th& department IncreaKd the niimber of program altemativat 
available for the placement of children. 

The services received by the«e youths \^uieci from the least 
resMctive altamatives, including parole and nonresidential day 
care; to residential programs of a noninstitutional nature including 
group and foster homes; to two categories- of fairly tnditional 
institutional care, though smaller in scale, involving lockup 
facilities. The latter two were known as **seau^ treataient" or 
'intensive care" programs for committed youth, and '^secure 
detention" programs for youth on detention. 

Of the approximately 2,200 children betwwn the ages of 10 
and 17 who were under the jurisdiction of DYS when Leavey left in 
late 1975, about 800 were on parole and 1,200 in r^idential and 
nonresidential programs. Of the remainder, about 135 youngsters 
were in secure facilities, 60 of these being on detention. 

Programs in secure facilities and some residential care programs 
came under severe attack in the fall of 1975, The State's four 
full-time juvenile court judges were joinedJ)y a television station 
and others in issuing scathing indictments of the system. Critics 
charged gross mismanagement, particularly in reference to the five 
secure facilities providing intensive care. They complained that 
few educational and vocational programs were available to 
locked'Up youth. Additionally, the court complained that secure 
facilities were becoming *'revolviiig doors" for delinquents. Not 
only was the escape rate v^ry hi^, but youngsters were released 
without receiving remedial services. Recidivism' rates had not 
decreased under the new program, as had been hoped. Critics also 
bemoaned the closing of the best training school, which was a 
girls' facility, noting very few r^idential programs and secure 
facilities were available for girls. 

In late 1975, Leavey resigned. The new conmiissioner, John A, 
Calhoun, recognized gaps in DYS services and began developing 
means for filling them, while remaining committed to the ideal of 
deinstitutionalization. Regarding the charges that secure facilities 
were ''about as tight as sieves,'' DYS incr^Lsed security and 
claimed to have reduced the escape rate by 75 percent for the 
4-month period ending October 30, 1976. The problem of 
insufficient secure treatment facilities continued. In 1977, only 49 
beds in such facilities were available. As a r^ult, some youngsters 
who shouki have been in lockup facilities remained in secure 
detention facihties after being proc^sed through the courts. The 
secure detention program was designed for youths awaiting ccHirt 
action only. The Office of ChiMren^ an umt^Ua agency having 
jurisdiction over DYS, set a 4S'<iay maximum for the amount of 
time a youngster could spend in a (tetention facility. Accordingly, 
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if no ipace open«i up in the tectire treatiiwnt facilities within this 
time limit, the youngiten were ihifted to another det^tion 
fadjity. 

Estimates of the number of children requiring placement in 
secure facilities varied. Calhoun ettablished a 21>member task 
force on security to consider this problem. Members included 
probation officers, judges, DYS members, and others with diverse 
opinions and philosophies. The group drew a random sample of 10 
percent of the individuals in the custody of DYS on a partictilar 
day. Members of the task force considered the history of each of 
the 110 juvenJes. Of these, 11 percent were considered in need of 
secure treatment. By this method, it was determined that 121 beds 
were needed. In accord with the concluskins of the minority of the 
task force, plans were approved to open three iww secure 
treatment programs by the winter of 1977, which would increase 
the number of beds to about 90. 

A difficulty in reliance upon the private sector to meet the 
needs of youngsters was reflected in the lack of provision of secure 
facilities and services for girls. The secure facilities were operated 
by the State because private agencfes "skimmed the cream" of 
youngsters considered most manageable for their services. The 
provision of services for giris had been overlooked by the private 
sector as well as the State, leaving a large and ever increasing 
number of girU unserved. 

This oversight was being remedied by the development of a new 
service network for girls. The new program had two tasks. The 
first involved getting the position of Assistant C!ommissioner for 
Girls' Services recognized in the State budget. The placemait of 
the position high in the DYS hierarchy is crucial to increasing the 
influence of the office. In the past, officials responsibte for girls' 
services had been below the regioiml directors and had difficulty 
gaining the interest of male regional directors in the plight of 
female offenders. As the LEAA pK)vkied one half of the ^ds for 
program development for girls, the Federal Government was able 
to pressure DYS to elevate the status of the position. The second 
task involved de^^loping placement opportimiti^ for girls. In the 
Boston area, no residential t^tment facility for girls existed, and 
the only secure detention facility housed but 12 girls. This lack 
was believed to underlie the fact that girls were bound over to the 
adult courts at a higher rate than boys. Girls were often sent to 
mental institutions or out-of-state when placementTlocally was not 
pofaibte. To alleviate this situatirai, the Boston DYS r^on was 
conskienng proposals from private agencies to develop residential 
treatment facilities for giiis. However, none of three new 
sectue treatment facilities was intended for girls. 
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Criticft of the deinititutionali2;ation of youth correctionai 
services in Massachusetts have attacked the OYS staff, claiming the 
caseworkers who operated out of regional offices and handled an 
avera«^ of 13 youngsterr at a time were untrained and frequently 
incompetent. They claimed that some of these persons were 
transferred from positions in the old system without re<^iving any 
preparation for their new role* Critics also argued that the staff of 
many of the private prc^;rams were untrained. The department 
responded by developing new positions for staff trainers and teams 
that would monitor programs more closely. In addition, the 
absence of ''credentialism'" was defended on the grounds that a 
specific educational background does not guarantee the effective* 
ness of staff members. Other factors, inchiding culture, street 
knowledge, and a sincere interest in the youngsters may be more 
important- 

Under Calhowi, critics of deinstitutionalization acknowledged 
an increased responsiveness to problems, yet some remained vocal. 
Particularly outspoken were the judges who supported a bill, aptly 
known as the "Judges Bill," which would return sentencing 
powers to the juvenile court judges. Passage of this bill would 
incapacitate DYS, ren;oving discretionary powers for placement 
and length of stay from the department. Officials saw little 
UkeUhood that it would be passed. 

Although opinions on the outlook for the continuation of the 
deinstitutAon«dxzed program varied, most officials saw little likeli- 
hood of any major return to traditional institutions. The increase 
in the number of secure treatment beds was seen by son^ as a sign 
of retrenchment and a \vaming of creeping ^^institutionaliza- 
tion/' However, more saw it as a politically responsive move that 
might satisfy program critics and diffuse threatenir^ oppostion. 
Ironically, financial limitations, considered a m^jor problem for 
program development, also strengthened the hkelihood for the 
continuation of the present system, for the cost of reestablishing 
training schools would be great. Additionally, the ideology of 
deinstitutionalization itself appeared to have developed a moxx^n- 
turn and tradition of its own, making challenges heretical. 

Evaluation 

Considering factors leading to the implementation and contin- 
uation of the program, one notes the strength of many of the 
linkage and institutional variables. An environment favorable to 
change la^ the groundwork for the arrival of a stroi^ leader. 
Enabling legislation creating DYS gave it the authority to establish 
alternative program! and vested it with sentencing powers au»ential 
to program startup and success. This support was made possible by 
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the articulation of public norms by chjSd advocacy groups and the 
succession to office of a reform-minded Gk>wmor, The support of 
a public incensed over conditions in the traditional mstitutions 
was generated by media campaigns ami investigations which 
uncovered conditions in conflict with the value* of the citizenry. 
It is no small wonder that the public mobilized to challenge the 
existing system when one considers the time pe^riod^ the late 
196ft;, and the traditionally liberal attitudes of the citizens of 
Massachusetts. And finally, the existence of LEAA made addi- 
tional resources available for carrying out the reform, completing 
the environmental linkages favorable to institutional change. 

Functional supports were also forthcoming. Althqoigh judges 
have been critical of the prc^ram, their options arellmited to 
binding serious offenders over to adult courts. Consequently, 
children continue to be remanded to the ^crustody of DYS. The 
provision of alternative services by the private sector, another 
critical functional support for the prc^am, has been adptjuat^, 
generally, although the State has ha* to augment and redirect the 
provision of such service in some cases. ^ ^ 

When considering institutional variables, one notes the initial 
importance of strong leadership and the increasing importance of 
doctrine to sustain reforms. Miller is remembered for his charis*' 
matic and determined leadership style. Interpreting the mandate 
for reform in the broadest possible sense. Miller pushed his 
approach through the system. Aware of the value of maintaining 
favorable public attitudes toward the program, he was careful to 
exploit such support as fully as po'^ble. The mtemal structure 
and resources available withir DYS posed problems for Miller 
initially. He made do as best he could, ^shuffling^taf f , obtaining 
Federal grants, and finally tearing the system ^apak, leaving the 
rebuilding to his successors. Without a systerti to izH back on, 
Miller*s followers were able to build something entirely new with 
relatively little oppc^ition. Tl^ doctrine of deinstitutionalization, 
which Miller eventually came to espouse, was useful in mobilizing 
public opinion, giving supporters a clear goal for his n^d later 
administrations. After MiUer left, the doctrine remained to direct 
change. Within 2 years the last 6f the traditional instmitions 
closed. Whether the doctrine of deinstitutionalization has b£K;ome 
institutionalized, or whether the maintenance of noninstitutional 
programs is a losing proposition, remains to be seen. \ 
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CHAPTER 7 

EDUCATIONAL VOUCHERS At 
ALUM ROCK 

With thU chapter, our case study of planned institutional 
change turns to the field of public education. Local public school 
systems have become a prime target of institutional dhange. In the 
first place, they provide a service which in certain important 
respects cohstitutes a public good. Public education is a primary 
vehicle for the transmission of knowledge from one generation to 
another. Hie level and extensiveness of education are considered 
to be an important resource for social and economic development. 
Public schools are also a primary means by whic^ children and 
young people are prepared for adult roles in society as citizen, 
parent, and producer of individual and collective wealth. The 
public schools specifically are held responsible for prep&ring?young 
people with the attitudes and skills necessary for entrance into the 
labor- market, which is the principle means in our society for the 
distribution of income. 

A second reason why local public school systems have been, and 
continue to be, targets of planned institutional change is the fact 
that such systems are relatively open to influences from their 
environment. While disgruntled parents and local taxpayers may 
take issue with such a characterization, it must b6 acknowledged 
that, when compared to such institutions as the health care sj'stem 
or the criminal justice system, local school systems are relatively 
exposed and responsive to external pres^u^ for change. They 
have a high degree of visibility in their day-to-day operations. 
They are physically located and operate in full view of their local 
' constituencies. Parents receive almost daily evidence of the 
performance of schools through the experience of their children. 
Local schools are pehetr^e by consumer grou^. Parents are free 
to visit them at almost any time, and parent involvement in school 
affairs has had a long history, even though itbften has been more 
characterized by cooptation than by collaboratic^. The schcK^ls 
are more accountable to their local constituency than any other 
public institution through governing boards and taxing powers 
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that are establiiih^ by direct election. Local and State govern- 
ment* frequentJy undertake investigations to evaliiate.the opera- 
tion of local school systems. 

Over the last 15 years, public education has been under 
considerable pressure to undergo substantial changes in an effort 
to be more responsive to the needs of a diverse constituency. Two 
sucli proposals will be examined in case studies. The most radical 
proposal, .as well as the newest, involves the use of educational 
vouchers as a means of financing public education. A voucher 
market system of public education. invoke the granting by 8on» 
public body of a voucher of fixed value to individual parents as a 
claim on public monies set aside for education. These vouchers are 
then used by parenU to enroll their children in an educational 
institution of their choosing. The institution uses the voucher to 
seek reimbursement from the public agency for the educational 
services provided. The use of educational vouchers is advocated as 
a way of making school systems more responsiw to the desires of 
diverse groups of parents. By placing purchasing power in the 
hands of the parents, jjarental influence over the educational 
program of local schools can be exercized- by the demand 
expressed for particular progi^ams. Although the voucher market 
system has not been adopted by any school system, it has beenShe 
subject of widespread pubhc debate and was tested on an 
experimental basis in the Alum Rock Union Elementary School 
District near San Jose, California (Cohen and Farrar 1977). 

Tt\e second proposal; the decentralization of urban school 
systems, has a. longer history and U less radical in nature. 
Decentralization maintains control .over educational decision- 
.making by the local school system, while delecting authority over 
such matters as ciirriculura and personnel to individual schools or 
groups of schools within the system. Decentralization is proposed 
as a way of allowiag a school system to be more responsive to the 
diverse constituencies it serves. However, this responsiveness is 
, cdntiolled by an educational bureaucracy rather than by parents. 
Decentralization has been & formal feature of school systems in 
Nevy York City, Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., and Detroit. 

The use of educational vouchers jn the Alum Rock public 
schools will be the subject Qf this chapter while the decentraliza- 
tion of the Detroit Public Schools will be discussed in chapter 9. 
We will discuss the experimentation with a voucher market system 
in the Alum Rock {xiblic schools under four topics: (1) a history 
of the decision to engage in the experiment, (2) a description of 
• the Modify Voucher Pian upon wMch the experiment was based, 
(3) implementation of the voucher experiment, and (4) an 
evaluation of that impleo^ntation. 
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The History of Educational Vouchers at Alum 
Rock 

By Uie late 1960t, mc^t attempti at m^or reform of urban ^ 
school lyitemfi were di&appomting. Faced with the defeat of 
**community control/* as exemplified by the Ckean Hill-Browns- 
ville confrontation in New York City, the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) undertook a search for more *Hnterference- 
proof** means of making school systems responsive to tlie needs 
and interests of low incoxx^ urban populations. In December, 
1969, OEO commissioned a study to identify and recommend 
policies and programs which might be pursued toward this end. 
The study was carried out by the Center for the Study of Public 
Policy under the direction of Christopher Jencks, author and 
proponent of the voucher market system in public education. The 
study recommended that OEO engage in a field test of the 
educational voucher concept and outlined seven alternative ways 
in which it could be operationalized. 

OEO adopted the regulated compensatory voucher system as 
best suited to its objectives. This system had the following 
components: 

1 . The parent of each child in a given school system was to 
receive a voucher equal to the existing average per pupil 
expenditure by that system, 

2. No school in the system would be allowed to charge tuition- 
beyond the value of the voucher. This regulation would 
prevent upper income families from purchasing a superior 
education to that of low income families through additional 
tuition ^payments. 

3. Schools would be given a supplementary voucher for every 
disadvantaged pupil enrolled. This supplementation would 
provide an mcentive for better schools, that is, thc»e 
experiencing a high demand for their services, to enroll 
difficult to teach children. Otherwise, they might refuse to 
enroll suc|i children because of the sufficient demand from 
normal or adN^taged students and the greater cost of 
teaching disadvantaged students. 

4. All edu'-ational institutions within a given jurisdiction, both 
pubUc and private, would participate in the voucher system. 
This participation would maximize the amount of competi- 
tion and increase parent choice among educational programs. 

5. An educational voucher authority would be established in 
each jurisdiction. Its functions would be to receive public 
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moniM allocated to education, to dispenae vouchers to 
Indivkiu&l schools, and to certify the eligit^ity of schools to 
receive vouchers based on their conformity to reguIatioM 
governing the voucher system. The Tocai boaid of education 
would continue to function as an administrative body for 
local public schools. 
In December, 1969, OEO sent letters to m^or school districte 
around the country, soliciting their interest in being the potential 
site for an experimental voucher system. Each district was invited 
to apply for a grant with which to undertake a study of the 
desirability and feasibility of instituting such a system. In order to 
receive a grant, the school district had to .select an ^visory 
committee, composed of a cross-section of community interests, 
to advise the sdiooi boani on whether or not to participate in such 
an exp^nment. Six school districts applied, for and received 
feasibility study grante: Gary, Indiana; Seattle; San Francisco; 
Alum Rock, California; New Rochelle, New York; and Rochester, 
New York, In four of these districts, the school board decided 
against participation. This decision was based on two facts: (1) As 
relatively large urban distoicts they were already burdened by 
massive problems which would complicate the implementation of 
the voucher system; and (2) some had experienced difficulties 
with racial isolation which they feared would be a^^vated by the 
parent choice provided by educational vouchers. The stand against 
the voucher experiment takfin at the national le^^l by the National 
Education Association and the American Fed^tion of Teachers 
led the teachers* organizations in all school districts except Alum 
Rock to oppose participation in the experiment. As a result, the 
Alum Rock Union Eiement&ry School District alone decided to 
proceed as a potential test site. While Alum Rock did not 
represent the prototype of the urban school distrig^hich was the 
target of reform, OEO had no alternative. The monies appropri- 
ated by Congress for the educational voucher experiment would 
return to the general treasury if left uncommitted beyond the 
spring of 1972. Unwilling to forego this opportimity, OEO settled 
on Alum Rock as the test site. 

Alum Rock's Decision to Participate 

In order to understand the experiment with educational 
vouchers in the Alum Rock schools as planned institutional 
change, we will discuss in more detail the conditions and events 
within Alum Rock leading to the district's decision to participate 
in that expseriment. 

The Alum Rock Union Elementary School District selves the 
eastern portion of the' San Jose^ California, metropolitan area 
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known aj the "east valley It is a former agricultural area 
undergoing rapid urbanization. Fruit orchards are being converted 
into low and moderate income housing dewiopmenti. There is 
little of what might be called a downtown area to Alum Rock; 
topping centers are di^>ersed throughout the res^ential areas* 
One half of the children of the district are poor by Federal and 
State standards, yet poor families are not concentrated in any 
particular area. San Jose is the most integrated Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area in the Nation (National Institute of 
Education). - 

The school district is governed by ajjoard of trustees which is 
composed of five members, each of whom is elected to a staggered 
4-year term*by residents of tiie district. Hie composition of the 
board in 1976 closely reflected the composition of the conununi- 
ty: one Chicano, one Japanese- American, one black, one white 
male, and one white fenude. The board has independent taxing 
autliority and appoints the superintendent. 

Alum Rock is a relatively poor district. In 1969, it, received 
one-third more State aid per pupil than the average allocated to 
school districts in California. However, it is a sdiool district with a 
relatively high level of support for its public schools. Only 30 of 
Califemia's 723 elementary school districts had a higher tax rate, 
even though Alum Rock's median assessed valuation per ele- 
mentary pupil was $5,328, compared to a State median valuation 
of $19,600. According to its superintendent. Alum Rock is the 
poorest large school district in northern California and one of the 
poorest large elementary districts in the State. The student 
population in 1%9-1970, in, kindergarden through the eighth 
grade, was approximately 16,000. Of this enrollment, approxi- 
. mately 50 percent were of Spanish surname, 12 percent were, > 
black, and 38 percent were white and Oriental. As is common in' 
rapidly growing metropolitan areas of California, the pupil 
turnover in Alum Rock is as high as ?C percent per year. ^ 
relatively high degree of mobility may mako a school system mor^ 
receptive to experimental proposals (National Institute of Educa| 
tion, 1973). 1 



' In the faU of 1968, William Jefferds was appointed superin-1 
tendent b^ the Alum Rock board of ti^istees. Under the formerl 
superintendent^ whose term had lasted 12 years, the district was 
highly centralized and very rigid in its educational program. In the 
words of one teacher, "on every moming/in every classroom 
throughout the district, not only did reading begin at 8:00, but 
the secoiul reading group began at 8:20.'* The district also had 
serious financial difficulties. One year ?t y^ent broke, ending up 
with about $1,0{K). Upon ascending to the superintendency. 
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Jefferds had two objectives for the district. One was to enrourage 
more diversity and flexibility in the educational program by 
decentralizing decisionmaking authority to the Iniilding level. Hie 
second was to alteviate the fimvncial shortages of the district. 

In the spring of 1970, Jefferds attended a meeting Of^e 
California State P.T. A. at which a represent4tive of the Center for 
the Study of Public Policy (CSPP) presented the concept of the 
voucher system. Jefferds became interested in the OEO gxpe^^ 
ment as a way of meeting the needs of Alum Rock and invited Uie 
representatives of CSPP and OEO to Alum Rock to discuss that 
possibility. These consultations culminated in tlie preparation of 
an application for. a feasibility study which was unanimously 
approved by the district's board of trustees on September 3, 1970. 
The application was accepted by OEO, and funds were m^e 
available to Alum Rock in February, 1971. 

Pursuant to OEO regulations^ an Education Voucher Committee 
(EVC) was convened to «ipervise the study and advise the board 
of trustees whether or not to apply as a test site for the voucher 
experiment. The committee consisted of 21 members representing 
school administrators, teachecs, parents, businessmen, community- 
wide groups, and minority groups. The feasibility study included 
surveys of parents and staff regarding their attitudes toward 
education vouchers. These surveys, in general, showed that both ^ 
parents and teachers believed that a need for change existed in the 
education program, that parents should have more voice in making 
such changes, and that a cautious openness existed to the possible 
benefits of a voucher market system in bringing about such 
changes (Mecklenburger ,and Hostrop 1972). The Alum Rock 
Education Association (AREA), the local professional teacher's 
organization, remained neutral on the issue, leaving the decision of 
whether or not to participate in the voucher experiment up to 
teachers in indivkiual schools. AREA was very independent of 
national professional organizations and had a reputation of being 
m&re oriented toward the needs of the local community « 

By April, 1971, EVC was faced with two areas of uncertainty in 
making a recommendation regarding the experiment. Oi^ was the 
fact that the legislation required to enable private schools to 
participate in the voucher experiment had not yet passed the 
California State Legislature. The other imc^rtainty w^ a pending 
election of the district's board of trustees which EVc feared might 
be affected by a positive recommendation. Given these circum- 
stances, EVC was prepared to vote down the feasibility study. 
However, the j^perintendent intervened and salvaged the proposal 
by |»ersuading EVC members to recommend to the board of 
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trustees a postponement of any decision until after the State 
legiAlatuxe had acted. 

Jefferds realized that a decision to participate in the voucher 
* experiment ultimately must come from the principals and teach- 
ers. The matter could not be decided unilaterally by the 
administration. Support for such a decision required that princi- 
pals and teachers have an opportunity to explore the uncertainties 
of the voucher experiment and to overcome their fear of the 
changes which would ai^ropany it. Both Jefferds and the deputy 
superintemlent had backgrounds in the behavioral sconces and 
management and realized the importance of inservice training in 
any attempt at organizational change. In the words of the latter: 

We realized there were so many sacred cows in the hidden 
feelings that could Uock change. We hid to get th^ out in 
the open which is a very painful process. We (the adminirtni- 
tion) were the at^lute controllers of the system. We 
coukint get any honest participation in decision-making 
without human relations training. 

Consequently, in the fall of 1971, the district implied for and 
received a continuing planning grant from OEO to engage in staff 
training to explore the issues of increased autonomy for princiimls 
. and teachers in the six ^ schools wl^ich were teaning toward 



^Darticipating in the experiment. The district hired the Center for 
Human Resources an4 Oiganizationai Development (HRC) of San 
Jose to carry out that training. 

Meanwhile, in the ^ of 1971, the California State Legislature 
failed to pass legislation permitting prirate schools to participate 
in any voucher experiment carried on under the auspices of a 
public school system. Therefore, the district asked OEO to alter its 
original specifications and accept a voucher system consisting only 
of public schools. Faced with the loss of funds if the Alum Rock 
District did not become the test site, OEO acqui^ced to the 
request and permitted a transiUonal model to be developed, 
thereby eliminating that obstacle to Alum Rock*s eventual 
decision to participate. ^ 

By January 1972, principals of six schools deckled to partici- 
pate in the voucher demonrtration^ as a result of the HRC training, 
and convinced their teaching staffs of the desirability of this 
decision. Thus the principals and administrative staff wcdre able to 
reat:^ agreements that overcame the objections of each of the 
parties to the proposed experiment; Teadiers wanted awurance 
that they would not loae their jobs; principals wanted autonomy 
over their schools; and. OEO wanted a functional experiment thatc 
provkled educational diversity, competition, panmt dioice, and 
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incentivei to accept poor children into i giwn eduMtioniil 
program. On the bftiii of theie agreements, the itaffs of each of 
the ox •chooli voted to participate. On March 8, 1972, the ichool 
board unanimouily authorized the superintendent to develop such 
a propoMl to be lubmitted to OEO. 

In keeping With the admimstiation'i belief that organisational 
change requires the active participation of all parties involved, a 
3-day working cwiferenoe was organixed at Santa Oara Commu- 
nity College to prepare the first draft of the proposal to OEO. Hie 
conference consisted of 55 participant* including parents, princi- 
pals, and teachers of each o^ the six participating schools; the 
central district staff; and re|»esenUtives of AREA, PTA, CSPP, 
HRC, and OEO. The conference was organized in the manner of 
what has come to be known in the planning iiteratuze as a 
community eharrette {Rkidick 1971). A representative of OEO set 
forth the principle elementa which the Federal government 
required of a voucher system. Tlien the conference was broken up 
into small groups, each being assigned a facet of the {proposal on 
which to develop a poaition. The preliminary resulta of each 
group's deliberations were typed and di^buted to all members of 
the conference, following which new groups were formed to 
review these preliminary positicms and to suggest modifications. 
The sequence was repeated with the modifiai results being 
subjected to a third round of small group review and modification. 
The final positions were n^otiated by all {wrticipants of the 
conference meeting as a whole and were adopted by consensus. 
The conference recommendations became the basis of the final 
proposal presented to the school board. 

Participants agreed that the conference wu a majoT success, 
both in providing open and frank communication among all the 
parties involved and in producing a workable proposal. In the 
opinion of a minority parent, all segments of the community were 
reprawnted, althoui^i not prop<^6nal to their number in tte 
population. 3oth parent representatives and staff zepi«sentatiyef 
commented on the hon^t confrontation of di^emit points of 
view and the willingness to work toward a consensus. There is no 
evidence that the coi^erence was manipiOated by the administra- 
tion to produce certain predetermined rMuIts. In the words of the 
deputy superintendent: 

The administration had no preconceived notion about how 
the voucher system should work. Everything was new to the 
admitiistration. tlierefore, everyone at the Santa Oara 
conference was in the same boat; we were all starting from 
scratch, learning together. 

Us. 
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Conference partidpanU were invited to revif/w the final propoial^ 
written by the ichool adminiitntion afteir the conferrace wu 
over, before it wu submitted to the board of truiteet. Both parent 
and staff participants reported that the proposal followed faith** 
fully ti^ recommendationi of the conference » 

One muit be impreaied With the degree of succeu in uiing the 
conference to complete this planning task. Such is not always the 
case. Many attempts at wid<N(p^ad participation in developing 
planning proposals founder on either of two grounds: They are 
rigged ahead of time and therefore do not reflect genuine 
participation, or they bog down in conflict between advene 
groups and never result in any viable plan. In this case success may 
be attributable to two factors: (1) Substantive conflicts between 
major actors were negotiated smor to the conference, thereby 
eliminating any barrkr they mig^t impose on the conference's 
productivity. (2) All participants entered the conference in 
positions of relative equality in t^rms of knowled^ or control 
over the process. This meant that parents' interest in maintaining 
the option of neighborliood schools, which had not surfaced in 
prior negotiations, could be dealt with in the recommendations of 
the conference. 

The district*! board of trustees unanimously approved the final 
proposal on April 12, 1972, and OEO followed almost immedi- 
ately with its approval, allowing planning for the experiment to 
begin before the end of the school year. 

We can summarize this discussion of events leading up to Alum 
Rock*s decision to participate in the voucher experiment by 
indicating the factors ^ich seem to account for that decision. In 
the first place, a need was felt by all parties concerned for 
decentralization of the school system. This commonly i^ared 
interest provided'the basis fc^ a collective goal for institutional 
change. One cannot say that a full-blown ideology was present, 
because no clear^ut notion prevailed abcmt how to carry cnit such 
decentralization. Thur, educaticm vouchers came to be seen as an 
operational expression of how to achieve this goal, and the 
experiment was entered into opportunistically. A second factor 
was the leadership of the superintendent in cleariy articulating the 
goal of decentralization, in seeking resources in the school's 
environment to help bring that about, in persistency and skillfully 
negotiating the interests of the district with OEO, and in providing 
the means whereby different parties within the district ccHild 
resolve their individual interests with the proposed organizational 
change. 

In the third place, each of the major parties to the (tecision had 
something import^t to gain from the experiment and very little, 
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if Anything* to iote. The teachers needed additional mources in 
order to develc^ badly needed innovative programi. Hie principals 
wanted greater autonomy over the adminiitration of their schools. 
Parents, at least those involved in school af&urs at the tln^, 
wanted mcH^ flexibility and innovation in tl^ currkulum. AREA, 
as a professional organization wanted increased ^ds fox the 
district. The administration wanted decentralization, but had no 
piogram or resources with which to bring it about. And lastly , 
OEO needed a demonstration site on which to spend its monies 
earmarked for a voucher experiment 

A fourth factor ww the use of techniques to enhance 
interpersonal relations as the school system worked its way 
through the change process, namely the adoption of inservice 
training in human relations and the iise of the community charette 
in planning the voucher experiment, A ftfth factor was the 
availability of substantial resources l^om OEO amcmnting to about 
$8 million a year, with which to carry out the program of 
institutional change. Without that incentive, it is doubtful that 
Alum Rock would have contemplated the adoption of a voucher 
market system. 



The Modified Voucher Plan 

The actual voucher system adopted by the Alum Rock School 
District departed in several important respects from the regulated 
compensatory voucher system specified in the original OEO 
prospectus. These departures resulted frmn limitations imposed on 
the Alum Rock schools by the State legislature, as well as 
agreements reached by parties within the school system to assure 
their support for the experiment While these departures con- 
strained the potential for consumer choice, they did not negate 
the noticHi of a market system of education. The adopted plan 
provkied competition amcmg diverse providers of education, 
parent choice within that competitive framework, and incentwM 
to providers to accept poor or high*risk children into their 
programs. The experiment propoKd by Alum Rock, therefore, 
was known as the modified iH)ucher plan. It was seen as an interim 
step on the way to future testing of tlie full voucher system 
originally proposed by OEO. 

The modified voucher plan was based on the voluntary 
partictpatidn of individual schools in the district In the first year 
of the experiment, Mix etementary schools were invol^. Ihe plan 
consisted of the following elements: 
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1, Each participiting schcK^I wai to develop two alternative 
programs, or mini-fchools, between which parent! muit 

^ choode to enioU their childim. In this manner, parents 
preferring the concept of the netj^tKurhood sdiool, that is, 
to keep their children in the school in wbidi they were 
currently enrolled, would still have to make an educational 
choice among programs within that school. Parents were to 
participate in the planning of these programs. 

2. The parent of each child currently enrolled in a partici- 
pating school was to receive a voucher worth the current 
average cost of educating a child in the district. Compen- 
satory vouchers equal to one-third the value of the basic 
voucher were given directly to each program or mini- 
school on the basis of the number of eligible children that 
were enrolled. Eligibility for a compensatory voucher was 
determined by a student's eligibility for the Federal lunch 
program. The latter in California was based on the 
equivalent of a maximum annual income of $4,000 for a 
family of four persons. In this manner, eligibility for 
compensatory vouchers was self-declared, and did not 
require any special testing or **labeling" of individual 
students. Compensatory funds were to be spent on services 
available to all participants in a given program, rather than 
just eligible childi^n. The budget for each prc^pram was to > 
be determined by the amount of voucher money attracted. 

3. To facilitate parent choice each mini-school was to provide 
information in writing on the philcstophy, practices, and 
finances of its program and on the performance of 
students to parents in aU participating schools. Community 
cpunselors were fo be made ayailatde by the district to 
help bring this information to parents and counsel them in 
the process of selecting the program and school in which 
to enroll their children. 

4, Open enrollment was guaranteed for each program, but 
was limited with respect to school buildinp. Parents were 
guaranteed pliurement of their children in the program of 
their fint dioice. if a program attracted more children 
than could be accommodated in the building site in which 
it planned, additional space would be made available in 
other buildings, a process known as satelliting. With 
respect to building dioices, previously enrolled children ' 
and their incoming siblings were given fint preference. If a 
building was oversubscribed, new enrolees would be 
assigned on the bam of a lottery- This enrollment 
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procedure was accompanied by free transportation for 
each child to the building in which he or she was enrolled. 

5. Each school was to operate autonomously from the school 
district; and each program, whether confined to a sdiool 
building or located in multiple buildings, was to be 
responsible for its own policy, curriculum, staffing, texts 
and materials, management, and budgeting, within the 
limits iropc^ by the California State Education Code. 
This provision left the role of principals undefined. Two 
alternatives were suggested. One was that of a program 
manager responsible for the conduct of a given program in 
one or more buildings where it operated. In such a role, 
principals would have a home baie» but their responsibility 
would be to the program being managed, rather than to 
the building in which it was located. Hie management of a 
particular building as a facility would be contracted for as 
a service. The second alternative was as a traditional 
building principal, responsible for managing all programs 
located in a given building. This alternative was seen to 
have the disadvantage of putting principals in the position 
of favoring one program over another, and thereby 
diminishing competition among programs which was essen- 
tial to parent c^oice. T^is issue was left unresolved in the 
plan and became the source of considerable conflict during 
the plan's implementation. 

6. An advisory body, known as the Education Voucher 
Advisory Committee (EVAC). was to be established to 
advise the school board and ^ministration on the im- 
plementation of the voucher plan. EVAC was to be 
composed of one f^urent and one staff member from each 
school, the manner of their selection to. be determined by 
the school. 

7. The experiment was to be evaluated by two procedures. A 
continuous internal evaluation was t6 be conducted, under 
the auspices of the 2)|ptrict, consisting of annuial t^ts of 
academic achievement and attitudes of children toward 

* school. This information was to be used as part of tb- 
information disseminated to parents each year. In addi- 
tion, surveys were to be conducted of the attitudes of 
parent* and teachers towaid the voucher system. An 
external evaluation regaxding the effectiveness of the 
experiment itself was to be carried out by ^ the Rand 
Corporation under contract with OEO. 
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8. The diitrict w» to assiit any group of individuali ouUide 
the Alum Rock public sdiooli which wanted to start an 
alternative education program. Such groups, were to be 
provided monira with which to plan their programti ami to 
cover the startup.coiU. The programs would operate under 
contract with the Alum Rock Sdiool District Ibii 
provision was an attempt to minimize the limitation of 
choice which resulted from the inability of private or 
parochial schools to participate in the voucher experiment. 

9. AU teachers certified under California law were to be 
guaranteed their seniority and tenuis rig^ta during the 
voucher experiment If they chose to teach in a vouchor 
school, their employment in the district could not be 
jeopardized by a c^lining enrollment in their program. 
Should such a decline occur, three alteratives were 
provided: (a) to txmnsfer to another voucher prc^pram, 
necessitating that any expanding program must give first 
priority in hiring to existing district personnel (b) to 
transfer to a school not participating in the voucher ^ 
experiment or (c) to have their contract bou^t up by the 
district, 

10. Under California State law, the iKshool board could not 
delegate legal responsibility for the participating schools; it 
could o^V delegate rMp<msik»li^- for program develop- 
ment and management, and disperse money to those 
schools on the basis of vouchers. To assure autonomy of 
operation, the plan specifically prohilnted EVAC and the 
district administration from making any curricular or 
expenditure decisions for principals or program managers. 
Centralized services such n psychological counseling, 
audiovisual equipment, and cxurriculum development, were 
to be purchased at the option of participating scho<^. To 
assure the market orientation of the experiment, those 
centralized services which i^re etiential to parent dioice, 
namely, the dissemination of program information, enroll* 
ment counseling, and internal evaluaticm, ipere to be 
carried out by a private consulting firm ur^er contract 

/ with the district The Arm was also to advise the 
superinteiuient on the imptementatior of the experiment 

T^^ modified voucher plan established a niU^ complex 
organization and generated certain structural conflU^ta whidi noade 
difficult the plan's implementatioa (see figure 5). The superintend- 
ent, as the chief administrative officer of the Alum Rock Distrkt, 
also became the administrative officer for the voucher experiment* 
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This placed tlie superintendent in the position of fidmjnistering 
two ver>' different and often conflicting educational operations. 
The superintendent's responsibility went directly to the mini- 
4ichools or programs in seeing that they met the statutory 
requirt?ments of California law and in transferring voucher raoney 
from the district to the individual progparas, EVAC, instead of 
being an educational voucher authority ^sponsible for running the 
voucher experiment, becaroe^ tin advisory group to the superin- 
tendent and the school board. The influence of EVAC on the 
exi>eriraent could only be indirect. Given this lack of autonomy 
for the voucher system, the. district hired the Sequoia Institute, 
headed by Joel Levine, a former staff member of CSPP, to advise 
Uie superintendent on the conduct of the experiment and to 
perform those functions necessary to maintain the competitive 
nature of the system (which would have been performed by a 
voucher authority). Hiis design left the principals, with little 
official power in the system. The principals had no established role 
in running the mini-schools. In addition, they were wperseded in 
their influence by two new agents, EVAC and the Sequoia 
Institute, which had direct access to the superintendent. The. 
principals were left with what informal power derived from their 
strong ties with the superintendent that preceded the experiment. 

Implementation 

First Year: 1972-X973 

In the first year of the voucher experiment, 22 mini-schools or 
prq^ms were offered in the six participating schools. This / 
constituted an average of better than three programs per school. / 
Since the purpose of creating mini-schools was to provide choice 
in educational philosophy and program, the question naturally 
arises, to what extent did programs vary? The judgment in this 
matter is mixed. Some argue that basically there was little 
difference in. philc^phy and content from one program to 
another, while others argue that there was at least a basic 
difference in teaching style in each school. It is universally agreed 
that one building, the Meyer School, achie^ signincant varia- 
tions in educational philosophy and program. Since the purple of 
the voucher experiment was to see whetiier or not such diwrsity 
would be generated, we will focus our comments on the school 
where it apparently did^occiir. 

In the view of one of the more successful teachers at Meyer 
School, an enormous amount of time and energy went into 
planning the mini^hools. Immediately after the OEO grant was 
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FIGURE S - OrgpniutkMMl chart of th« ModifM Vouchar Ptan 
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awarded » the Meyer faculty sat down and outlined as many 
different types of prc^rams as they could think of. Having 
identified the widest range of choices, the school held a Parents* 
Night in which parents were asked to indicate their preferences 
among these options. On the basis of this preliminary measure of 
demand, the teaching staff narrowed the range of programs to be 
offered and proceeded to plan them. Since preregistration for the 
first year of the experiment occurred at the end of ilay, 1972, 
teachers had little more than a week to prepare ■ pro-ams, 
althou^ curriculum planning did go on throu^^out the summer. 
It is generally agreed that too little time and resources were 
available for this purpose at the outset of the experiment. 

In the first year, Meyer School offered four programs; in the 
second year, five. They were: 

1. The year 2,000, a future-oriented curriculum teaching 
children how to solve problems and how to learn, rather than 
trauismitting a body of knowledge 

2. fine ArU Curriculum 

3. Behavioral ReBearch Laboratory, a commercially developed 
program of indtvkiualized -learning 

4. Basil? Skilk. i traditional curriculum emphasizing skills in 
reading, math, and language arts 
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b.Dolun to Earth, a free sphool focused on developing the 
motivation of children to learn by an unitructured explora- 
tion of their environment 
While all parent* were forced to make a choice amcMig programs 
in a given ichool, very few chose to enroll their children in a new 
school. Of the 2,650 families served by the six participating 
schools, 101 enrolled their children in a new building, while an 
additional 95 changed programs within a building during the first 
year (National Institute of Education 1973). Additional evidence 
of^;(>arentai choice is reflected in the f«:t that 40 percent of 
faluilies with two or more children in the voucher schools chose 
different programs for different offspring, suggesting that parents 
made an effort to match the; needs of individual children with the 
most appropriate educational Wogram. 



The voucher mechanism foi allocating funds was implemented 
in that dollars were budgeted to programs on the ba»s of their 
cnroliraent at the beginning of the year. An income-outgo budge*, 
tying dollars to enrollment on a continuous basis throughout the 
year was planned but not implemented. Such a budget was 
designed to make the unpact of parent choice on the mini>schools 
more immediate. The assignment of compensatory -vouchers 
created a substantial increase in resources normally available, 
making innovative programs feasible: For the most part, teachers 
took over administrative responsibilities for the mini-schools.' For 
example, in the Meyer school one teacher was appointed coordi-^- 
nator for each mini-school in addition to carrying teaching duties, 
and another teacher was appointed budget director. Ths coord- 
inators for eacii program met periodically with the building 
principal to work out common problems. The principal and vice 
principal had very little direct involvement. The principal handled 
relations with the district administration in terms of obtaining 
resources, and the vice principal handled discipline problems ftir 
the teachers. But. in the words of one teacher, "we ran the school; 
if the principal hadn't been there, the school would have gone on 
anyway.'' 1 ' - ' * 

EVAC was^^anized largely with persons who had participated 
in the Santa ^Sra conference. In subsequent years, representatives 
on EVAC \Vere elected from each school. EVAC had little formal 
power over the voucher exj^iment. It saw its role as a "watch 
dog" over the implementation of the Modified Voucher Plan and 
as n facilitator of communication between the schools and the 
community. Community advisory boards were also established in 
each school. Their function was to meet regularly with school staff 
to advise on community needs and interests in designing and 
operating the mini-schools. 
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During the first year, the princ^x&ls moved to create a position 
of power for themielves within the voucher iystem, Tliey saw 
EVAC and the Si^uoia Institute as additional layers of centraliza- 
tion imposed on an experiment in which the schools ^were 
supposed to have incfeMed auti^my. In the words of the 
principal, **We moved to block Levine from bef^oming, in effect, a 
superintendent of the voucher system, and EVAC from becoming 
a board of education/' The principals cut off all communication 
between the sci\poU a^jd EVAC, Tliey counteracted . Levine's 
guidelines for running the experiment by dealing directly with the 
superintendent, as was their custom, in negotiating how the 
experiment was to be carried out in their individual schools, Ai a 
result, they were abie to prevx^nt the implementation of two of the 
key elements of the Modified Voucher Plan. Ihey secured an 
agreement by which community counselors would be held 
responsible to each school building rather than to the Sequoia 
Institute, putting the counselors in a position of serving the needs 
of the school rather than the needs of the parents. As a result, the 
j>arent who headed the community counselors resigned in protest. 

The principals also secured an agreement that there would be no 
internal evaluation, during the first year, a move which greatly 
pleased the teachers, 'Hiey argued that early testing of students' 
performance and attitudes would be an unfair measure of the 
success or failure of their programs. As a consequence, testing 
could not beg n until the second year, which meant that the 
results would not be available to parents until the thind year of the 
experiment. Tliese agreements gutted any serious attempt to 
increase the capacity of parents to make educational choices. 
Thus, while the principdsi, for the most- part, were committed to 
the voucher concept; their play for -power nullified the regulatory 
roles of EVAC and the Sequoia Institute which were necessary to 
assure free choice and competitiveness, characteristics essential to 
a voucher market system. 

A survey was conducted in the^ fall and the spring of the first 
year to determine the reactions of both parents and teachers to 
the experiment (Natiori.^ Institute of Education 1973), In general, 
the proportion of parents favoring, the voucher system increased 
during the year. Parents who liked jbl choice in curriculum 
increased from 83 percent in ti»e fall to 95 percent in the spring. 
Those believing that parental choice in enrollment would make 
teachers more responsive went from 66 percent in the fall to 76 
percent in the sp ing. Parentg^ believing tnat vouchers would 
improve the quality of education increased from 77 percent in the 
fell to 89 percent in the spring. 
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The iurvey of teacher* »howed that in the faU about 50 percent 
in both the voucher schooli and the nonvoucher schooU believed 
that educational voucher* would improve education in Alunj 
Rock. In the spring, 74 percent in voucher schools as opposed to 
33 percent in nonvoucher ichools believed in such improvement. 
Teachers believing that voucher* would benefit students consti- 
tuted 83 percent in the voucher schools in contrast to 30 percent 
in nonvoucher schools. In referring to the advantages of voucher 
schools, 75 percent of teachers cited teacher teamwork; 85 
percent cited a curricuJum better suited to student needs; 84 
percent cited learning experience for teachers; 96 percent cited 
opportunity to innovate; and 72 percent cited parent involvement. 
Second Year: 1973-1974 

In the second year, seven schools were added to the experiment, 
bringing the number participating to 13. Forty-five mini-schools 
were provided, which again was substantially greater than the 
numbe^ called for in the original plan. This represented an 
addition of three new programs and a drop of the three existing 
programs due to a lack cf demand. There was very little shift in 
enrollment among the various programs. 

The addition of new schools was opposed By the principals of 
tht original six schools. These principals felt that by the end of the 
first year they had worked out a great number of conflicts and had 
begun to make the experiment operational. Now that the 
principals had "gotten themselves together," they wanted to 
confine the experiment to the original six schools during the 
second year so that they could begin to function like a market. 
But their recommendation was overruled, it was believed, because 
of the additional money which the new schoo.* ..ould bring into 
the district and because the National Institute of Education 
wanted to demonstrate success in order to get more money from 
Congress. 

In U-:^ second year, the poHcy of open enrollment received its 
severest test, and failed. In order for the voucher system to 
operate as a market, enrollment in any given program had to 
remain open to all comers, allowing the expansion of programs . 
with a high demand and the retrenchment of programs with a low 
demand. To implement open enrollment required that programs 
with increased enrollment be able to expand or sate'lite into 
school buildings with decreasing enrollment. In every case, 
attempts at satelliting were blocked or sabotaged by the receiving 
school. Programs which attempted to satellite were usually denied 
space in other buildings, presumably because the schools involved 
were threatened by the success of the expanding program or were 
opposed to the voucher concept 
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The experience of the Nfeyer Schcx)l ii insightful. Diiring the 
second year« the staff of Meyer wanted to fully test the voucher 
except by keeping enroUownts open. H^fy attracted 1,000 
students, compared to their UMial enrollment of 750. Meyer 
wanted to satellite theL gr^es six through eif^t into a junior high, 
school and consequently urged the district to "Sroucherize" a new 
junior hi|^ school, Ocala, which was to open that year. However, 
parents of other etementary^diools which w«re ta feed into Ocala. 
were opposed to the voucher concept, le^ing the district 
administration to voucherize Fischer Junior High School instead. 
This decision made sense in that Meyer was a feeder school to 
FiKrher, However^ the principal and staff of Fischer u^cre opposed 
to vouchers. To deal with this situaticm, the administration 
allowed those in opposition to vouchers to transfer to the new 
Ocala Junior High School- When the time came for Meyer to 
satellite, the staff of Fischer, now a voucher school, did not want 
satellites from Meyer School, reportedly because they feared the 
competition from what was known as a very successful program. 
Faced with this dilemma, the administration decided to put 
Meyer's satellites at the Ckala School, which had extra space and 
where the principal and staff were also opposed to the voucher 
system. Meyer compounded the error by sending its least 
experienced teachers to the satellite. With no support for relatively 
inexperienced teachers, the program lost students and eventually 
was dropped. 

It was in the second year that an attempt was made to 
Implement another major element of the plan, the creation of 
alternative schools. It also failed (Cohen and Farrar 1977). A 
group of teachers from outside the district applied for permission 
to establish a '*free school** known as GRO-KIDS. The group was 
awarded a planning grant; but to some; the district appeared to 
drag its feet on granting. permission for the school to operate, 
extending negotiations throughout most of a year. However, 
opposition to the alternative school was based more on personnel 
niatters than educational philosophy. Ihe proponents of GRO- 
KIDS wanted the freedom choose their own teachers and 
determine their own salary scale, Ihe Alum Rofck teachers union, 
seeing that GRO-KIDS might attract enrollment out of district 
schools and thereby threaten existing jobs, insisted that the 
applicants hire certified teachers, have the same student/staff 
ratio, and pay the same salary and fringe benefits as prevailed in 
the district. The principals of the voucher schools sided with the 
teachers union, but for different reasons. They wanted the same 
freedom over personnel practices being sought for GRO-KIDS. 
Since they were denied that freedom, they did not want 
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GRO-KIDS to have it, and thereby operate with a competitive 
advantage over the diatrict'i voucher ichooli. In the end the 
adrainistiaUon «ded with the teachen' union an'd principal!, the 
applicanti agreed to these term*, a^ a contract for GRO-KIDS to 
opeiate was awarded. However, the time the program was 
offered, the number of parents who had ^originally expressed an 
interest dwindled to the point where the program was no longer 
feasible. 

^e second saw implementation of the continuous 

mcomeout go budget. TTxii budget allowed each program to keep 
a more accurate account of its per pupU cost so that a program's 
budget could be automatically increased or decreased with changes 
in enrollment. The construction of such a budgeting system 
consumed an enormous amount of time and recordkeeping on the 
part of the teaching staff. ThU burden, in addition to the already 
cumbersome tasks of program management, led many mini-schools 
to transfer administrative responsibUities from the teachers to the 
principals. Teachere found that they preferred teaching to adminis- 
tration. 

Third Year: 1974-1975 

The failure of satelliting during the previous year led to a 
decision to curtaU open enrollment in ail schools. This policy 
meant that programs could enroll students up to their existing 
capacity on a first-come, first-serve basis. Parents who could not 
be accommodated would have to seek other choices. The demise 
of open enroUment marked the beginning of the end of competi- 
tion between programs, a fate greaUy welcomed by teachers. 
There were no births or deaths in mini-schools during this year, 
and the shift in program size was negligible. 

A budget Q-isis in the district as a whole dominated, the 
expenment in the third year. Local revenues decreased due ip an 
overall loss of students and cost increases due to inflation 
Teachers and teacher-aids were laid off. However, due to personnel 
regulations, thU attrition had to occur on the basis of teacher 
seniority ratiier than a school building's .enrollment. Ihis meant 
that mini-schooIs had to shuffle their staff to accommodate 
distiict-wide attiition, which involved taking on teachers based on 
their seniority rather than ti^eir program compatibility. As ah 
additional economy measure, compensatory funds from the 
voucher experiment were consolidated with compensatory funds 
from other State and Federal programs and used district wide. For 
the second year in a row, excess voucher funds remaining at the 
end of Uie year were absorbed by the distinct to help balance its 
budget. And finally, in order to insure -the future financial 
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solvency of the district, dui ^isac fixed to allow the distnct 
to predict future tesdwr needs moi« Mcturately. All of these 
renuedies for the districts fiscal proUemi served to restrict the 
discretion of voudier schools and decn^se their roKMirou tnd 
incentive for program innovation. \ 

In the third year, booklets on how to interpret program 
options, how to visit schools. And how to select programs were 
designed and distributed. Parent education, a baidc elen»nt in the 
voucher plan, was finally introduced. For the first time, parents 
•re<»ived irifonhation on students*^ cognitive perfcwmance and 
attitudes toward school. However, at the insistenp^ of principals 
such information was distrilMited only to parents of children 
enrolled in each respective pn^ram. Comparative information 
among programs had to be requited by parents. Thus in the third 
year, increased information regarding educati(^al programs was 
made available to parents.. However, such information came at a 
time of declining opportunity for parents to exercise choice. 



Fourth and Fifth Year: 1975-1976, 197&.1977 

V\e chants ih operating procedures during the third year were 
reflected in the experiment's steady dedine during its last 2 years. 
In the fourth year, mini-schools contini»d, but the interest of 
parents in exercising dioice markedly diminished. The number of 
parents who made enrollment decisions prior to the deadline was 
1,500 fewer than the previous year. The internal evaluation and 
parent information program .continued as in the third year. 
Principals in most sdiools auumed complete management respon* 
sibility for the mini-schools. Teachers further- withdrew from 
competitiveness between, programs. For example, in^the Meyer 
School the teaching staff felt that teachers were becoming so 
identic with the mini-schools that the building as a whole was 
not hanging together. As a r^ult, the rol^ of program cK>ordi;iator 
ami budget director were dropped. Two school-wide task forces 
were formed, (xie for the curriculum and one for the budget. 
Every teacher was assigned to (me iask fof pe. 

The fifth year brought a formal and to the expcrimlent. Its 
termination did not rei^esent a dramatic change in operating 
procedures because many of the futures of ,the voucher system 
had already been discarded, and the voudier schools were hroui^t 
'more into conformity wiUt the rest of the district. Only nine 
buildings offered more than one prognun. Btulgeting was stiU tied 
to program enrollment. The internal evaluati(Mi and^ parent 
informaticMi procedures (xuitinued. 
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Evaluation 

In evaluating th€f expenmentation with a voucher market 
tyitem at Alum Rock, it it important to recognize that two eff orta 
at inititutiooai change are ipvolved. One \» the effort by OEO to 
diange (primary and eecondary public education through the 
adoption of a voucher market syttem. The othex is an attempt by 
the Alum Rock School District to change itaelf through decentrali- 
s^ation of deciiionmaking. Therefore, two teU of objectivei exist 
by which the experiment can be evaluated. OEO'f objectivei were 
to make an educational system more r^ponsive to the needs of 
divene groups by increasing parent choice and, therefore, parent 
influence over the curriculum. Alum , Rock's objecti^^ were to 
create: marc flexibility and variety in its curriculum by decentrali- 
zing decisionmsking within the district. 

Evaluation by OEO's CH^activat 

In Older for OEO'i objective* to be met, it was neceisary to 
estaUish the essence of a voucher market system, i«e.^ the exercise 
of parental <:h£tice among dear educational alternatives that were 
in competition with each other for voucher dollars. Was such a 
system implemented? In a pure aense, the answer is **no/' ami one 
would have to conclude that the experin^nt was a failure. 
However, one would hsm to acknowledge that sop:^ of the ' 
important etementa of such a system were implemented and that 
in a partial sense the experiment was a succe^. Let us elabprate 
this conclusion in more detail. 

1. A voucher. m^hanism of a compensatory nature was estab- 
r lished with a budgeting system that permittsd funds to be 

Attached to enrollment for individual programs, and was 
maintained throughout the exp^iment* 

2. Oear educaticmal alternatives were establi^ied within 'some 
of the schools of ttW distrkt at the hei^t of the experii^t. 
Teacher initiative and responsibility in designing and carrying 
out innovative and var^ educational programs were dearly 
demonstrated. 

3. open enroHment succeeded only at the building tevel. It 
failed at the program level in that mini-schools were not able 
to satellite beyond their existing fadUtis^ 

4. No iltemative school outside the public system was estab- 
lished. 
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5. Ck>mmuwty coun«clo» were not uied to eduorte parent! 
about how to make choices; they were used to mivertise, of 
disseminate infonnatioa atxHit schools. 

6. The internal evaluation did provide consun^ with comparft- 
tive information about the peif ormanc^ ot mim*«chools, but 
this occurred too late to have any significant impact on 
program development 

7. EVAC and advisory boards for eadi school were established, 
but their impact on the implementation of the voucher 
system was restricted* 

One couM say from this summary that those elements of the fdan 
which dealt with diversity in ciirriculum and building4evel 
decisionmaking were succwsfuliy impferoented, whereas thMe 
elements that dealt with competition aiKl parent choice were not. 

We must now ask the question, why was the voucher market 
system as originally conceived by OEO not imi^mented? The 
answer to this question has several dimensions. Some of the failure 
is attributable to factors which were built into the design of the 
experimentt for which re^nsibility li^ with those who planned 
it. A part of the failure is attributiU3le to the process by whidi the 
experiment was implemrated, rraponsibiiity for which must be 
assumed by those who administered it. Still other factors lie 
outside the acticHis of planners or administrators and therefore 
reflect on the viability of the concept itself. 

Failure by Des^ 

A principle cause of failujne lies in the fact that the voucher 
experiment was not designed as a freestanding market system, but 
rati^er as one contained within a larger bureaucratic system. That 
larger system existed prior to the experiment and was to persist 
beyond it. TTierefore, the interests of the larger system prevailed 
when they conflicted with those of the voucher experiment In the 
view of one principal: 

l^e District was unwilling to let the voucher schools be truly 
independent and function as a market. They were forced to 
play by the Ehstxict wide rules. Ihe voucher demonstration 
consisted essentially of two systems in one, the voucher 
system within the larger system, and the larger system won 
out. 

A second factor was the preservation of teacher seniority and 
tenure' ri^its. 'Dieir enforcement limited the ability of individual 
programs to hire the most appropriate personnel for their 
philosophy and methods, and prevented the removal of teaching 
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poTKmneH^ judged inefltective on the basis of parent demand. A 
third £aetor was the absence of any nonpublic schools that would 
have bypassed the constrainU on the experiment imposed by the 
conflicts between the voucher schools and nonvoucher schools 
within the district. 

0 

And lastly, bypassing the principals in assigning formal manage- 
ment responsibility for the voucher programs created an informal 
triangle of power among the principals. EVAC and the Sequoia 
Institute (who were responsible for overseeing the voucher plan), 
and the sup*!^ itendent (who was caught between the interests of 
the district A the interests of the voucher experiment). This 
triangular r ; mhip allowed the principals to secure an alliance 
with the superintendent against EVAC and the Sequoia Instttute 
to block impIementaUon of key element* of the voucher planT 

« 

Failure by Implementation 

Levinaon (1976), in a well-informed and respected critique of 
the voucher experiment at Alum Rock, attributes its failure to the 
incremental process by which it was implemented. Three aspecU 
of increroentalism are relevant. The voucher plan was broken 
down into its coraponenLi and implemented in stages. ITiis 
proceduife would have been satisfactory had these components been 
serially related, that is, if the successful implementation of one 
comprjnent were related sequentially to the implementation of 
anotlier. However, the voucher plan constituted a system change 
in which the components were interrelated, and thus required 
simultaneous implementation. Alternative education programs 
were intrbduced the first year, the budget system was introduced 
the second year, and the evaluatiOT of programs and parent 
education were introduced the third yeax. Hiis staged implemen- 
tation meant that parent choice and its impact on budget 
allocations could not have its full effect on program design. In the 
words of Levinscn: 

The problem with incremental implementation is that if the 
components are treated as individual entities, rather than as 
parts of a whole to be noshed tc^ether, then the innovation, 
although interesting and beneficial, may not conform to its 
original plan, since the relationship of the components to the 
whole can be ignored (p. 15). 

. A second feature of incrementalisra is the preservation of the 
old system during the introduction of a new one. The voucher 
system was implemented as a supplementation to the existing 
school system, rather than a replacement of it. This procedure 
allows power over change to reside with the current operators of a 
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lyitem* thoie with entrenched mtefMU, who, becmuse of the 
staged nature of incrementaliim^ can diimantle the innovmtion 
piece by piece whmi it conflicta with their intereati. Hiui 
iateUiting wai blocked because it tiireatened the integrity of 
building otiganiution and profeaaional control over pcogram 
expaiuion, Tte establishment of the alternative school* GRO- 
KIDS, was deterted by teachen who feiured loss of employment in 
the larger system* 

A thixd feature of incren^ntaUun is (kcisionmaking by negotia- 
tion rather than by plan. The introduction of new* system parts, 
while preserving existing ones, l^uls to decisionmaking which 
depends on the agreen^nt of all {dirties concerned* Such decision- 
making results in innovations being modified or blocked so as to 
minimize conflict with existing practices. Ulien the redesign of a 
sysU^m is instituted .simultaneously, it is more likely to proceed as 
planned. Thus principals were able to negotiate a postponement of 
' internal ev^uations, and the teachers union wr: able to negotiate 
crippling requirements for the proposed altemati>e school. 

Constraining Factors 

Some factors contributing to the failure of the experiment lay 
outside it& design or implementation and therefore suggest 
limitations of the concept of the voucher market system. Most key 
actors in the experiment agreed that very few parents became 
significantly involved in making choices between educational 
philosophies and programs when such alternatives did exist. Some 
believe that effective parent choice could be developed if a serious 
effort at parent t^iucation had been made by the district. 
However, most agreed that parents, particularly at the elementary 
level, are more concerned about choosing teachers than an 
educational curriculum. They want to match the style of the 
teacher with the learning style of their children. 

A second factor noted by all parties involved was the 
tremendous drain in time and morale which competiticm inflicted 
on teachers. Teachers were not happy with having to try to outdo 
each other for students. They liked the variety in programs that 
came with the voucher system and tha opportunity to work 
together in small groups. But they did not like the pres^e that 
.pitted teachers against each other. In the words of one teacher, 
^^The whole voucher experience was very painful: it engendered a 
lot of conflict and lack of trust/' As a result, teachers began to 
minimize competition among programs in ordelt to reduce conflict. 

Competition is inherent in a market situation. However, the 
amount of interpersonal conflict experienced in Alum Rock coukJ 
be avoided with a voucher system in which the school building was 
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the basic competing unit. In the raini*:hoola, teacher* who were 
u*ed to working together on a daily basii were auddenly thrust 
into face-to-face compeUtion. If a school building were to work 
together as a sini^e producing unit, such personalized conflict 
would be avoided. -Hiat is exactly the state of affairs to which the 
voucher system in Alum Rock eventually gravitated. 

The conclusions which we have been discussing should not be 
construed to imply that the voucher experiment at Alum Rock 
constituted an adequate test of a voucher market system. With the 
number of Umitations built into its design and impiementaUon it 
can m no way be so considered. A more adequate test must 
mvolve a system in which the educational programs operate 
mdependentiy of each other, free to grow or decline in response to 
demand, and with corapetiUon preserved and protected by an 
overriding authority. What the Alum Rock experiment does 
provide is a trial regarding the feasibility of some of the element* 
of that system. From thii trial it would appear that educational 
innovation and diversity can t)e generated by teachers and related 
financially to parent demand when competition internal to an 
educational unit of production is avoided. 



Evaluation by Alum Rock's Objectives 



The Alum Rock school district did not have an articulated plan 
for achieving decentralized decisionmaking. Neither the nature of 
decentralization to which the district aspired, nor a set of actions 
designed to achieve it, had been specified. Rather, the school 
administration saw in the voucher experiment an opportunity to 
advance dectmtralization and therefore adopted the experiment as 
its plan. We therefore have no preconceived notion of decenta^iza- 
tioij by which to evaluate the attainment of the district's 
objectives. 

What we have is a statement from key actors about certain 
features of the voucher system which did not exist in the district 
prior to the experiment, w4iich persisted 2 years after the 
conclusion of the experiment, and which therefore can be 
considered to be institutionalized. 

I. Curriculum wiriadiafy- Although there is now only one 
educ?itior.:J program per school building, that program is 
designed by each indi\idual school. This procedure provides 
some opportunity for variation in the curriculum on a 
systemwide basis. The staff of each school are free to make 
decisions about the emphasis which their curriculum will take 
and to set priorities regarding the kinds of teachere to be 
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hired. Within i gimi sdiool, te&chen are continuing to um 
' their own style within a given curriculum. They can 
team-teach or do individual teaching. Furthermore, in tome 
9ehooli there it ckKrisicmmaking by the facility rather than by 
the principal. For example, at the Meyer Schod the facility 
decided which math and reiding programi to adopt and 
whether or not an individual teacher ca^i depart trom that 
program. Teachm decided the diidpUne |K)licy to be uied 
within the school and initiated a continuation of the human 
relations program to improve working relationshit!»( among 
the faculty. 

2. Open enrollment-Open enrollment exists in that a parent 
can choo«e to enroll his or her child in any school in the 
Alum Rock district. Transportation is provided as long as 
funds are available. Furthermore, within some schools there 
is a degree of open ertrollment between classy. For example, 
at Meyer School, when parents con^ for a conference 
regarding the next academic year, they are told who is 
teaching at a given ^rade level and are asked their p^efereH^ 
for the teacher they would like for their child. Howeveir 
there is no guarantee that fir^t preferences will be honored, 
since class size must be balanced. 

3. Building'based budgeting-^^e system of attaching building 
budgets to enrollment continues, and each building decides 
how its budget will" be spent. For example, at the Meyer 
School « the principal solicits recommendations for program 
expenditures for the coming year firom teachers. Hie^ princi- 
pal integrates these recommendations into the budget total 
allocated to the school on the basis of its projected 
enrollment, and returns the proposed budget to the teachers 
for review before submitting it to the district. The district 
then aggregates all building budgets by use bf a computer and 
makes adjustments in the allocated amounts based on any 
changes in expected average daily attendence. This budgeting 
procedure means that the amount of funds over which the 
central ^ministration has di/cretionary power went from 
$18 million prior to the voucher experiment to $2,000 after 
the experiment. In the words of the deputy superintendent: 

This budp ! ^ procedure has radically changed the nature 
of my job. Before, when I was responsible for all of the 
money in the system, people were afraid to come to me 
for advice or assistance. Now they use me as a resource 
person. 
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4. Human rektian^-^ere ii a continumg i^^nreciation for and 
uie of intarpersonal skilla learned in tfae human relations 
training carried on during the experiment. 

5. Evaluation—The internal equation hat becon^ a permanent 
function of tl^ district. Infc^ation cm students' cognitiw 
performance and attitwie towazd school, budget expendi* 
tures, staff size, and program t^ilosopby for each building 
continues to be distributed annualb^ to all parent's. 

6. Parent mw/(;emeni— Community advisory boards continue to 
operate at each school. Alttiough their role in decisionmaking 
is minimal^ it is qualitatively different from that of PTAs. 
The former presumes to oversee a school's operation, while 
the latter's function is more supportive and social. Parent 
involvement newr achiewd the level of influence hoped lor, 
but aU parties are agreed that the current level of involvement 
exceeds that which occurred prior to the experim^t and that 
the school system is much more sensitive to community 
needs and interest. The schools now have^>>pro student** 
attitude; student feelings are takeiUotCTconsideration. In the 
words of one parent: 

The voucher experiment opened up communication be- 
tween the schools and the community. The schools just 
cannot carry on business as usual without considering the 
attitudes and wishes of the community. Whatewr else 
happens, the schools will never be the same; they can't go 
back to working in isolation. The community now feels it 
has a right to participate and express its opinion* 

One must conclude from this list of carryover effects that the 
attempt to decentralize, the Alum Rock schools was an unqualified 
success. ITie degree of decentralized decisionmaking is not only 
remarkable for Alum Rock, but surpmsses what one might expect 
to jid in almost any local public school system. One niight say 
t* . the operation failed, but the disease was cured; tliat is, the 
attempt to establish a voucher market system failed, but the 
attempt to decentralize the school system succeeded. Whether the 
Alum !ioi k schools would hskve achieved decentralization without 
the experiment is a moot question. In the words of a former 
employee of the Sequoia Institute: 

The people in the disi^ct have an enormous sense of failure 
about the voucher experiment. That is probacy because each 
of them feels respomdble for their piece of it, and if it failed, 
that failure reflects on tJiem personally. Actually, a lot was 
accomplished by the voucher experiment. 
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DECENTRALIZATION OF DETROIT 
PUBUC SCHOOLS 

Ai any organiution tir institution grows, effective xnai^aRement . 
and effident production becon^ more 4ifficult A sdiool ftystem, 
which if btiicaUy mn inttitution that deliven educational tervicet, 
U np Exception. At some point it i^ds it&f losing touch with its 
beneficiaries, separated by the bureaucratic struct^ire and the mass 
of red tape that are its inevitable c^mpanicms. One possible 
solution to this proldematic situation is to decentraU^. Decentral- 
ization can incx^ease effid^cy by shortening the diain of 
comipami and thus reducing Uie time and effort involved in any 
decision. And it can Improve effectiveness by allowing the 
decisionmaker, who is closest to the specific scene and mc^t 
familiar with the particulars of the situation, to make decisions 
that are suited to the situation rather than dictated by some 
uniform rule. This kind of internal reorganization is administrative 
decentralization. It is usually sought and implemented firom within 
the institution by professionals who wish to improve the institu- 
tion's operation. It does not diange the nature of the institiitibn*s 
Illations with its constituency— the school system is the provider, 
the students and their parents are the Recipients. 

An alternative fc^rm of decentralization is political decentraliza- 
tion which raisa( parents and stidents to the status of active 
participants in school policy and operation. It is based on tiie 
presumptions that the sharing of power u good, that decisions 
should be made cIch^ to the site of their imimct, that people want 
to participate in Uie decisions that affect their lives, and that 
decentralia&ation will allow them to do so (Scott et ai. 1974). It 
also pr^mmes that lay people have or can learn the skills and 
develop the expertise necessary to make important de<;isions about 
the school system. 'Hus notion, understandably, can be threaten- 
ing to professional educators, and for this reascm the impetus for 
political decentralization usually comes from outskie the institu- 
ticm itself. A politically decenta^lized system is not necessarily 
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efficient, for it involves many more people in each policy decision; 
but it has tremendous potential to improve the community's level 
of siatisf action with the services it receives. And because it involves 
a radical reorganization of the power structure, the idea of 
political dec^ntraluaUon is likely to meet resistance and obstacles 
throughout its implementation. Without solid support, a plan for 
political decentralization that looks beautiful on pap^r may turn 
out, in practice, to be virtually no different from the previous 
status quo. Several communities have attempted it, but whether 
any school system has actually achieved political decentralization 
is doubtful. 



Tlie Detroit school system has l>een working with somt form of 
decentijalii^ition for many years. Administrative decentralization 
began when structural revisions were needed ,to make a growing 
system more manageable. In 1256, the elementary schools were 
grouped into districts, each of which had a senior principal who 
reported to an assistant superintendent and supervised the 
implementation of centrally formulated policy in the district. The 
principals of the junior and senior high schools reported to 
another assistant superintendent aiid performed a similar policy 
implementation function in their own schools. Jn 1959, the 
district senior principals took over responsibility for the junior and 
senior highs; thus nine vertically integraied districts were created 
, in which senior highs and all their feeder schools were put under 
the administrative authority of one" person w^ho reported to and 
carritKi out the policies of the central superintendent. The impetus 
for this reorganization was the realization that a totally centralized 
administration was too cumbersome to be effective. There was 
also the growing feeling, with the beginning of the civil rights 
movement and the Country's generally liberal political atmo- 
sphere, that institutions had to make themselves more accessible 
to those they served. An administratively decentralized structure, 
with ail the contact points it provides, can do just that and in the 
process can adapt more readily to the particular needs of each of 
the districts within the school system. 

The concern with the school's relationship to the community in 
which it is sited" was carried a step further in 1959 with a pilot 
project which appointed school-community coordinators for two 
elementary and one junior high school. The purpose of the project 
was to show that achievement levels could be increased, absentee- 
ism and vandalism decreased, and parent-teacher relations im- 
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P *f • The 'eiulte of the project were favorable enough to secure 
Foundation funding for a larger .cale operation teo^ I^Z 
1^ ?«ft which began in the fidl of 

to^r;^ . * employed >^ven schoolKJommunity cooitJina- 
tors or agents who acted m outreach workers They oicimized 
nevghborho«i block dubs; provided da«es " S^P^ 
leadership tmnuig, and crafts; developed chUd and adult r^ 
ation programs; and encou iged extensive use of school facilities 
after regular school hours. Great Cities also funded a remedid 

"'T T " to 

^tudPnt '^^.f;^^' had extracurricular activities, and helped 
i.tudenu with homework assignments. After seve^ yearsTf 
operation, the school-community agents developed a statement of 
goals for the program. /Hiey described their o^role as S^g 
the schools, community groups, and individuals *;Hthin the 
community to sfc-engthen their attitudes, concepts, and skills so 

tttl f ^^^^""^ democratic particip;tion in effec 

tive y solving ^.hooi.ommimity problems. The program's geneS 
grnl was stated as providing the best possible en^^t for 
education of ti^e whole child through the school and the loc^ 

rei.pect among aU members of the community, to help the 
community develop its potential to solve its own probleiL to 
stimulate and provide opportunities .for increasing social knd 
academic competence of residents, and to serve as a source of 
factual information for the school and the community. 

e^^nciTiu'^"\°\'^^ Improvement Program 

expanded the school system's contacts with members of Uie 

nut^.r"'T"''r ^.\^^°"^t P««Ple into the schools and 
put them m touch with school personnel. It reflected an attitude 
studenH '1" .^lationship of the schools, not only to the 
students but to iheir parents and neighbor as well. However 
neither the creation of school districts nor the Great CitS 
program changed the fundamental relationship between the people 
and the schools. Tliey provided only.administrati^.-e chang^'nie 
power structure of the school system remained centralized Policy 

ZTrlu ''^ ^V'"^^^ ^"^^ which w^ 

generally composed of representatives of Detroit's major powe- 
groups: Chrysler, the labor unions', the major charities, anV the 
professional community. Open acces. did not meak 
authonty^ for decisionmaking. Ihe line was drawn between 
community mvolvement and community control. And that is 
where the line remained untU 1969. 
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Another facet of the Detroit public schools' relationship with 
its constituency, also growing out of the civil righU movement, is 
iU commitment to desegregation. It began in 1964, when the 
board of education's election resulted ui a working majority of 
labor people ♦ liberal whites and blacks, all of whom were 
concerned with integrating the schools. In 1966, they appointed, 
as the new superintendent of schools, Norman Drachler who had 
been the assistant superin|;endent for community reiatibns. Under 
Drachler and the liberal coalition, the'school system'began to take 
steps toward school desegregation. Between 1966 and 1970, many 
changes took place. The number of blacks holding instructional 
positions increased by one-third, and those holding noninstruc- 
tional positions incrt^ased by two-fifths. Two blacks were ap- 
pointed as deputy superintendents. The number of all-white 
schools decreased by one-half, while the propiortion of black 
students increased by only one-eight. The Detroit public schools 
pushed to increase the numbers of blacks holding important 
positions in the companies that supplied the school system. They 
went so far as to publish their own textbooks when they found 
none avuilabh? commercially that adequately depicted blacks or 
dealt fairly with black history {Pilo, 1975). The Detroit public 
schools came to be regarded as one of the Country's leaders in 
desegregation. 

Despite the school system's efforts at desegregation and 
community relations, thev^ still were problems. A fundamental 
one was lack of money which in turn caused other problems. In 
1967, half of the elementary^ school classes in Detroit were 
overcrowded, a condition that could be remedied only with $65 
million that the school system did not have. More than half of the 
students entering inner-city high schools dropped out before 
graduation. Indeed, students had little incentive to complete high 
schooi~~most personnel directors would not accept their diplomas 
as valid. A study conducted in the fail of 1967 at one Inner-city 
high school showed that 50 percent of the dropouts were 
unemployed, while 90 percent of the 1967 graduating class were 
unemployed ^The National Advisory Commission on Cvhl Dis- 
orders). Somehow, despite ail its efforts, the Detroit public 
schools seemed to be failing to give its graduates the skills and 
credentials necessary to *'make it'Mn the mainstream of society. " 
lliis failure was felt most actively in the black community, an 
ever-increasing part of the school system's constituency. 

In 1967, Detroit was the scene of severe civil disorders. By no 
stretcli of the imagination can the responsibility for those 
uprisings be laid at the feet of the school system. But the 
condition of Detroit's educational system was one part of the 
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complex of »odal and economic problems that was the breeding 
ground for those riots. The riots had a definite impact on the 
atmosphere in Detroit and the future direction ^f the school 
system. The liberal coalition that controlled the school board 
maintained its dedication to desegregation. However, members of 
the white community were frightened and felt threatened. They 
began to think of escaping from the city and removing their 
children from the schools. The black comraunityj which had 
previously supported desegr^ation as a way to improve the 
schools and guarantee their children a good education, began 
instead to consider community control of the schools as the most 
likely means to this end. They believed that they knew best the 
needs, wants, and ways of their community, they understood their 
children better than anyone else, and therefore they should have a 
hand in^'^ieciding how the schools should be run. Tied up in this 
ideology was the belief that self-respect is a vital part of education; 
and that involvement in the decisions that affect one's own life is 
an essential part of gaining self-respect. The sharing of power and 
responsibility—political decentralization— would be necessary to 
• achieve this goal. 

In June of 1967, the Inner City Parents' Council, organized by 
the Reverend Albert Qeage, Jr., made the first demands for 
community control of the schools. These demands were taken up 
by- the State legislature where, in 1968, two legislators from ^ 
Ijetrpit introduced separate proposals for the political decentrali- 
y zatidn of the Detroit public schools. One of the bills would have 
created 16 autonomous scbf>oI sysf-ems, each with the same status 
as all the other independent school systems iiv the State. The 
second bill called for the school system to be divided into several 
regions, each with its own elected school board. This bill retained 
and enlarged the central school board which was already in 
existence (Grant 1971). B6th failed. But the movement toward 
political decentralization had begun. The school boaid began 
looking at various proposals for decentralization but was unable to 
decide just how much power to delegate to the regions. In. the 
meantime, the issue picked up support, particularly in the black 
community, which began to lobby for strong political decentrali- 
zation. Early in 1969, the two legislators who had previously 
introduced the decentralization proposals reintroduced their bills, 
which were again defeated. In April 1969, the Detroit Chapter of 
the NAACP submitted a plan for community control of the 
schools to the board of education. On the same day, State Senator 
Coleman Young introduced a nearly identical decentralization 
proposal into the legislature. Young's proposal had widespread 
support. On April 11^ 1969, Public Act 244 was signed into law by 
Michigan Governor Milliken. 
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Th« D«C0ntralizatlpn Plan 

Th(^ proviiioni of Public Act 244 were simple. The school 
syifttem would be divided into from seven to eleven re^ons, each 
#ith an enrollment of from 25,(KK) to 5G,(K)0 students. Ewch 
region 'wouW be run by an elected nine-member board. The 
regions would ccmtrol the appointment of regicmal superinten- 
dents, the asugnment and promotion of teaching staff, the 
determination of the curhcidum, the use of school fiictlities, and 
the allocation of the r^onal budget. Originally the persons 
selected to chair the regional boards were the highest vot^getters 
in the regional electioij; later this provision was changed to allow 
the boards to elect their own chairperson. The regional chairper- 
sons were to form the dtywide central board along with seven 
members elected at Ifurge, The central board would handle those 
aspects of policy and operations which had systemwide impact or 
could be done most efficiently throu^ a central offiqe. These 
included tajcation, purchasing, payroll management, employee 
contract settlement and hiring, special education programs, and 
the determination ^of basic educational standards. The central 
board was also to allocate a sum of money to each region, which 
the region could then spend at its discretion. Regional allocations 
are based on the size of the student population, ihe amoimt of 
State aid received, and the prioriti^ the- regions themselves 
establish as indicated by the budget proposals they submit to the 
central board. The central board attempts, through its budget 
allocations to provide in all of the regions equal services; althougn 
not necessarily equal amounts of m<Miey. 

The plan was meant to bring the decisionmaking powers out of 
the central school offices and into the regions where, presumably, 
the greatest familiarity with local needs and concerns lay.^ This 
would have "been tfue political decentralization and would have 
fulfilled the demands of the black community for control of the 
schools. However, the plan actually retained significant authority 
centraily-ihe biuigeting and hiring provisions were particularly " 
important with respect to community control— and could not be 
considered a plan for full political decentralization, llie potential 
for the reallocation of £uiditional authority existed since the 
regional representatives made up a m^ority on the central board. 
If they wer** strong and well-organized, they could seek greater 
control for the regions. 

The legislature's decentralization plan was to be implem^ted 
by the board of education. While the boani did not object to^ the 
^ plan, and in fact believed that decentralization could improve the 
quality of education in Detroit, it was still committed to 
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d«iiegregation as the best means for improving the quality of 
education. The board sajv in the decentralizdtion plan an excellent 
opportunity to further the desegregation of the Detroit public 
schools. According to State law, the board of education alone had 
the authority to determine internal school district boundaries. 
Therefore, tJie boari drew up the new regional boundaries in such 
a way as to prov-id? as much desegregation as possible without a 
major busing effort. .TTie district lines radiated out "from 'the 
central city, combining inher-city blacks with whites from 
outlying areas in each region: Because black parents were a 
minority in the voting population, in many regions blacks would 
not gain control of the schools even though their children made up 
the largest portion of school enrollment. Tlius, without intending 
to do so, the effect of the boatd's att-mpt to' promote 
desegregation was to limit community control, af least for the 
blacJc community. 

The announcement of the new regional boundaries drew 
immediate and intense reaction from all sides. Vocal sections of 
the black community openly rejected the proposition that 
desegregation woulci improve the schools and raise the quality of 
the education received by their children. They also rejected the 
distribution of power which would result from desegregation, 
because they would continue to lack control over their schools. 
Vocal parts of the white community refused to accept the new 
racial composition of the schools that desegregation wouid entail, 
and they refused to aUow their children to be bused. They feared' 
that desegregation would mean a poorer quality education for 
their children; they wanted their children to go to schools in their 
own neighborhood; and they wanted to avoid any threat of racial 
violence. New antibusing and antidesegregation gi .ps sprang up 
within the white community and den mded the recall of the 
prodesegregation members of the board of education. / nd in the 
legislature, Coleman Young moved immediately to :lock the 
actions of the board .of education. 

After a lengthy debate, the legislature replaced Public Act 244 
with Public Act 48 which specified that the Detroit public aSiooIs 
be divided into eight regions, e^ch with approximattly Ss.OOO 
students, and with the boundaries to be drawn by a commission 
appointed by the Governor. Each region would elect a five-mem- 
ber board. The chairperson of each regional board would sit on the 
centi^ board of education along with five at-iarge members. The 
division of authority between the cen^l .board and the regions, 
was the same as under P.A.244, UnderS^he new act, enrollment 
was to be open so that any student could attend any school as 
long as there was room. This provision would allow inner-city 
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blacks to attend the outlying, largely white ichodi and would 
allow white students to transfer out of racially mixed schools. (A 
later court order revoked the open enrollment provision of the 
act)* The new act also effectiwly supported tl^ recall movement 
- by shortening the terms of three of the board members who had 
actively supported desegregation so that they would leave office in 
December, 1970. However, the recall election was heki anyway. It 
drew a heavy turnout from the white community and succeed^ in 
removing from office the desegr^ationist members of the board. 

The issue of desegregation was taken to the courts by the 
Detroit NAACP, Court suits continued for years, sparking a great 
deal of controversy ip Detroit, much more than did the issue of 
decentralization While the court c^&es were going on, electiozis 
were held for the new i^onal boanis. There were 200 candidates^ 
for 45 position^, representing a wide ruip of bacl^rounds from 
housewives to lawyers. The strong black separa^t slate was not 
elected; a number of white separatists wej^. Although black 
students were the majority in six districts, black candidates won a 
m^^ority on only two of the eight regional boards. In general, the 
new boani members were much less supportive of desegregation 
and less inclined towazd educational innovation than the old 
central board, and several of the people who had been elected had 
taken firm stands against decentralization. The new board mem- 
bers took office on January 1, 1971. The mat1«r of the regional 
boundaries was settled by the appointed commission, and 
Detroit's decentralization plan, as detailed in Public "Act 48, was 
put into practice. 



implementation of the Pian 

School decentralization was not equally successful throu^out 
Detroit, The region that came to serve as the prime example of 
how decentralization could and should work was Region One. This 
region is in. the heart of Detroit; it encompasses the downtown 
business district and the innermc^t residential areas. In comparison 
with other regions in 1970, R^an One had 

• the poorest housing conditions: 13 percent of the units stood 
vacant, and - 45 percent of the owner-occupied units were 
valued less than $10»000 

• the highest proportion of fanailies in poverty: 36 percent 

• the hi^est proportion oi singte-headed households: 26 
percent 
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• the second higl^s*; proportion of parenti without high school 
diplomas: 63 percent (Board of Education of the City of 
Detroit 1973) 

Students* achievement levels in the region were well below the 
national average, and parents had little positive involvement in 
school affairs. A position paper prepared by the Region One Ad 
Hoc I>ecentraiizat2on Committee ctescribes ti^ parents* role prior 
to decentralization as ^^being relegated to sipping tea and 
(attending) fund-raising activities'* (1977c). Region One was also 
the part of Ihe city in which the most organized and militant 
s^ment of the black community resided. It was in Region One 
that the civil disturbances began in 1967, and it was in Region One 
that Reverend Cleage organized the Inner City Parents Council and 
made the first demands for community control of the schools. 

Soon after its election, the Region One board passed a 
resolution that "each local school community wiUiin Region One 
shall have a peroaanent democratic structure for effective neigh- 
borhood particifmtion in the decisionmaking process of the local 
school'* (Board of Education of the City of Detroit 1973)- The 
board drew up guideline for the establi^ment of local school 
councils and utilized/ community organizers to inform community 
people of their existence and to involve Uiem as members and 
participants in the councils. Each of the 44 schools in Region One 
now has a council which defines the community's needs, orders 
those needs according to priorities, and makes decisions on 
curriculum changes, physical and material needs, and the employ- 
ment of schopl personnel. The schools and their councils are 
grouped into constellations (a constellation consists of an upper 
level school and its feeder schools) for the purpose of conducting 
leadership training and resolving problems that affect the entire 
constellation. 

The local council has two links to the region board. (See figure 
6). The first is through its chairperson who is a member of the 
Committee of Council Chairpersons. This committee meets before 
each region board meeting to exchange infonbation, discuss 
problems, and make recommendations to the board. The second 
link is through the standing regional committees (buildings and 
sites, curriculum, finance, personnel, schoolHX>mmunity relations. 
Title I) which are made up of representatives from the correspond- 
ing committees at each local council. The standing committees 
have input into Uie formulation of regional policy and also*^ 
disseminate policy decisions from the regional level down to the 
local councils. The final piece of the regional structure is the 
special committees, formed by the region board to meet special 
needs. For example, the Region One Ad Hoc Decentralization 
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Committee wac formed to prepare a position statement for the 
region &s part of the current evaluation of the success of 
decentralization. 

Thus, the region board sets policy on the regional level, based 
on input from the local councils that is fed throu^ the standing 
committees and the Committee of Council Qiairpersons. The 
policy is relayed to the local councils through the same raecha- 
nisms, and the local councils carry out that policy in each school, 
adapting it to meet particular school conditions, and, where 
necessary, seeking changes from the region board. The structure 
for two-way communication is from, the schools and the councils 
up to the board, and from thr board down to the schools and 
councils. 

An example of how the process works can be drawn from the 
curriculum policy. On the basis of the parents' expressed need for 
more oversight of their children's studies and more feedback on 
their progress in those studies, the board established the policy of 
mandatory homework assignments which parents must sign before 
they are returned to tlie teacher. The local councils see that this 
policy is carried out, that teachers do assign homework, and that 
parents do sign it. Where problems arise with either teachers or 
jjarents, the councils work with tlie people involved. They try to 
explain the policy and it* rationale and to come to some solution. 
If too many problems were to arise or if an evaluation were to 
show that the policy was not achieving its intended effect, then 
the councils could, through the established channels, seek to have 
the policy changed or revoked. A similar process is followed for 
budgeting, personnel, and decisions about the use of school 
facihties. The input generated from the community by this 
structure is fed to the central board through the region board 
chairperson who is an ex officio member of the central board. 

Students are also involved in the Region One decisionmaking 
structure.' Students are members of the local councils and can 
serve on the standing committees. There is a student council in 
each school and a school-community council conven^on is held 
yearly to bring students, parents, teachers, and staff k^ether to 
discuss school issues and priorities. 

Region One has opted to allocate part of its budget to purchase 
services from the Central Office of School-Community Relations. 
Thf . region is served by a hierarchy of school-community liaison 
personnel who keep community members informed of school 
actions and issues at all levels, local, State, and Federal; who urge 
parents to become active participants in council committees and 
school affairs; and who refer parents to the special individualized 
•ervices offered by the schools. Since many of the personnel are 
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themselves parenU, they bring to their job an understanding of the 
problems which parents and students have in the schools. Region 
One is also fortunate to receive Federal funds under Title I, and 
has used some of the«e monies to provicte workshops on 
curriculum development, prc^pram planning, budgeting and evalua* 
tion, and teacher-parent-student relatimis. These workshops have 
helped to give community people the knowledj^ and skills 
necessary for successful and meaningful involvement in the 
schools* Since the onset of decentralization. Region One has been 
selective about its per^nnel, within the limits of its authority^ and 
has consciouiily developed a staff that would be responsive to 
community needs and involvement. Hie structure and procedures 
used in Region One did not come about overnight; a great deal of 
time and effort was spent evaluating and revising them. Eventually 
a form was achieved witli which all parties could live happily. 

Jefferson Junior High is a good example of how decentral- 
ization has worked on a microlevel. Its current princi{>al, William 
Holiingsworth, did his student teaching at Jefferson and then 
returned t after several years, to serve as assistant principal. The 
summer before decentralization was put into practice the previous 
principal of Jefferson left to take a new position. Hie central 
school board appointed in his place someone who had had no 
previous cdntact with the community. This appointment was. 
made without consulting or seeking approval from the communi- 
ty. The day that school opened in the fall of 1970. parents 
picketed the school and refused to lot the new principal enter the 
building, A 10-day standoff followeu. Finally an agreement was 
reached: The school would open without a principal, and, when 
the region board took office in January, it would decide upon a 
replacement- After many meetings and much discussion, the 
community approached Hollinpiworth, who had been thinking 
about moving on to a new school, and asked him to stay on as 
Jefferson *s principal , 

Between the election of the region board and the time it 
actually assumed office, the board members worked together with 
Jessie Kennedy, the incumbent regional superintendent, and 
members of the community to come up with an organized 
approach to community involvement through the local school- 
community councils, Jefferson Junior High was one of the first 
schools in the region to form a council that met the guidelines and 
functioned. It was soon discovered that community people had an 
interest in their schools and wanted to get involved, T^ey had 
begun with the issue of the principal, and they continued that 
interest by reviewing curriculum, student achiewment, textbooks, 
and school procedures; and by establishing a priority of educa- 
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tioiul goals. Over the year* council members have evaluated 
progres* toward the achievement of thew goals, working their way 
• down, the lUt. This involvement is in marked contrast to that of 
the previous parents' organization which consisted of little more 
than providing assistance during school parties and trips. 

The teachers and staff of Jefferson are all open to community 
participation in the educational process. This was not always the 
case. In the early years of decentralization, Jefferson's population 
was declining and the cutbacks that the decline made necessary 
were used to weed out personnel who could not or did not want 
to work together with the community. Today, according to 
Hollingsworth, there is not a single teacher in the school who 
woukl want to work elsewhere, nor is there a single teacher that he 
would want to have work anywhere else. He is proud of the fact 
that the teachers have sufficient -respect tor each other and 
confidence in the quality of education at Jefferson to enroU their 
own children in that school. The relations between the school, the 
students, and the parents are good. The operation of Jeffereon 
Junior High has evolved into a mutually satisfying cooperative 
venture in which all parties bring their expertise to bear to achieve 
goals that they have set together. For them, decentralization has 
been a good thing. 

Parents elsewhere in Region One concur in this judgment. This 
was apparent both in interviews with parents and from documents 
evaluating decentralization that were written by parent*. (Region 
One Ad Hoc Committee on Decentralization 1977a, 19776, 
1977c). They feel that their participation in school affairs has 
been legitimized under the decentralized structure. In addition to 
their input into school planning through the local counciU, 
administraUve records have been opened up to the councils while 
council signoffs are required on most budgets and plans. The right 
of parents to participate and contribute to the -running of the 
schools has been acknowledged. School staff not only listen to 
their opinions, they also solicit those opinions and act upon them. 
• No longer is parent interest brushed off as an interference. Parents 
feel that Uieir participation now is more effective than it was' 
under the old, centralized system. The regional structure brings 
them toother with other parents who have simUar concerns not 
only from their own schools but elsewhere in the region. No 
longer do they feel like isolated parents battling an educational 
bureaucy; now they are part of a community working to solve its 
problems. The workshops and training sessions for parents have 
provided the necessary skills and knowledge in budgeting, evalua- 
tion, curriculum, and personnel matters to talk and work with 
school personnel on a i?i;^fessional level, to deal with problems 
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more effectively, and to evaluate programs and propo&ak. In 
addition, parentft have gained a mach clearer understanding of how 
the school system works, what the region \u»s> control over, what 
comes under the central administraticm^s jurisdictian, and who the 
important personalities in the system are. This means that parents, 
having identified a problem, can also ic^ntify the place to go and 
the procedure to follow to achieve some resc^ution of thalt 
problem < They are much less at the metcy of the bureaucracy. 

Parent^ also expressed the feeling that the decentralized system 
is more responsive to their needs. As one parent put it, ^^Unlike 
with the (old) CentrrJ Board, weVe never had a Region Board 
meeting adjourned on us because they didn't w£^t to hear what 
we h^ to say." Because of community involvement in the 
selection of personnel, more sdministrative positions are fi^W by 
minorities, reflecting the racial composition of the region. Before 
decentralization, 70 percent of the principals were white; now 70 
percent are black. Community membex> participate in the evalua- 
tion of principals, a practice whi^h makes principals more 
accountable and gives tho community^ a better understanding of 
the principal's role. Jht administrators, in t^m, have gained a 
better understanding of the community. Many have come to 
regard the schools as just one part of the community and have 
become involved with other parts--housing, traffic, health, and 
safety— as they help parents find solutions to their problems. 

Parents reported that they crva see a difference in their 
children's attitudes toward school. As parents become more 
relaxed about going into the schools and develop a more positive 
attitude toward school, they have passed these feelings along to 
their children. Students have a broader range of choices now that 
they know more about the alternatives available to them, and they 
understand better what is expected of them. As a result of their 
parents' greater input into all aspects of education and increased 
contact .with school programs and personnel, students are getting 
an education that is tailored to their individual needs. 

Region One parents seem to agree that there are still problems 
to be worked out in the system. Some of the problems lie w: "lin 
the region* Some teachers and administraton^ are not as open to 
community participation or as active in community affairs outside 
tile schools as they might be. However, this is to be expected in 
any large institution. Not all parents are willing to give their time 
to come to meetings, attend workshops, and help make decisim>s; 
and not all parents are aware of how the regional structure works. 
The school -community agents are constantly working to increase 
the number of parents who participate on all levels, from 
attending council meetings to running for election to the region 
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board. They are satisfied, however, that both the level and the 
quality of parental involvement in the schools are better than they 
were before decentralization, and that they are improving. 

The serious complaints in Regi<Mi One over decentralization Ue ^ 
with the central administraUon and the matters under its control. 
Some of the complaints are strictly administrative-it takes too 
long to get things done which have to go through the central 
offices. One principal says that he does most of the repairs on his 
audiovisual equipment himself because if he waited for central to 
fix it his school would be without it for a long time. And when 
new equipment is needed, the waiting time is lengthy. Adminis- 
trators feel that such matter^ should be handled on a regional 
basis. Other complaints have to do with policy. Regional people 
would like more control over budgeting. Under the current 
procedure a lot of time is spent preparing budget proposals which 
go from the principals and lot al councils to the region board and 
then to the central hpaid. The central board picks and chooses 
among the various items, on the basis of system-wide priorities 
and puts together the final budget for the whole school system! 
Each Regron's allocation does not always bear much relation to its 
proposals or to what it sees as prioriti^. Regimial people would 
hke more control over persomtel-the abUity to hire teache^ and 
administrators of their own choosing rather th^ having'^ hire 
from a centrally selected pool. Such a pool>Ooe«v/fot (always 
coptain persons particularly well suited to a specifioj^b. Stents 
and administrators also complain that, the ceribi^taff and the 
central board do nct always provide ihe finaj^af- and technical 
support necessary to carry out innovative i3eas. Hie latt^-r 
problem is attitudinal. 

The level of policy decisions left to the regions is limited, and 
Region One is working within a system that allows only partial 
political decentralization. Yet, within these bounds, the people in 
the region have succeeded in opening up the decisionmaking 
process and sharing the power and the responsibihties'that the 
region does have. They have achieved is much political decentral- 
ization as the system's built-in constraints allow. And despite the 
problems, people in Region One are generaUy pleased with 
decentralization. Many of the kinks could be ironed out in time, 
and in the meanwhile the benefits far outweigh the costs 

The experience with' decentralization in Region One was not 
typical of the res^ of the school system. Region Eight was modeled 
after .Region One, using the same structure, conducting similar 
programs, and achieving a' nigh level of satisfaction. However, the 
other six regions do not fall into any particular pattern. Some key 
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ciifferences between the general method and structure of decen- 
tralization found in Region One and Ei^t and those found in the 
other six regions can be pointed out. First, it is important to note 
that the responsibilities assigned to the regions and to the central 
board, both for making policy and for everyday operations, ai« 
mandated by law. No matter what kind of structure exists within a 
region, it must draw up budget propo&aLi and spend the money 
allcx:ated to it, assign teachers and principals to schools, hire a 
regional superintendent, decide within the set limits what courses 
are to be offered in its schools, and how tl^e school fecilities are to 
be used. The differences between regions arise, not from the 
powers each region has, but rather, from the wny those powers are 
exercised. 

Most of the regions do not have a comprehensive system of 
local school-community councils. Most schools do have some sort 
of parent organization; but in the areas that have a higher 
concentration of white parents, these organizations tend to follow 
the traditional PTA model. They do not serve as advisory boards, 
they do not take a hand in making decisions about hpw the school 
should be run, they do not attempt to bring community members 
into the school as paraprofessionals or for adult education classes, 
they do not involve students in making school decisions. All these 
are left to the professionals, if done at jail. Instep, the PTA-type 
organizations restrict themselves to more tr^i^onal activities such 
as fundraising, special events, and providing assistance on school 
outings. If parents are concerned about their child's progress in 
school, or if they see some problem in the classroom, they meet 
with the teacher or the p^rincipai as individuals, not as a body. The 
picture presented here is a genera one and does not apply 
universally to all schpols outside of Regions One and Eight. But it 
does represent the* basic approach to decentralization in Regions 
Two through Seven. 

A corollary to the traditional character of parent organizations 
in these regions is the absence of school-community relations staff. 
Regions One and Eight have allocated money for such personnel; 
each constellation has a community agent, and the a^nt*s work is 
coo-dinated by a school-community relations administrator who 
also works closely with the regional superintendent and the region 
boand. The adminijitrator an<^ the agents form a support staff for 
the community and the councils. The support they provide is an 
important factor in the councils'-^ffectiveness. The ab^nce of 
such personnel in other regions is an indication of their lack of 
commitm^nt to community participation, since tlie regions decide 
how they want to spend their own money. It may be that other 
budget items have a higher priority or that parents in these regions 
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feel that they have adequate access to school personnel and 
adequate input into school policy decisions. Whatever the reason, 
without such personnel it becomes more difficult to oiga>aze' 
parents within a school, should thert be the need or the desire, 
and it is particularly difficult to establish communication with 
parents elsewhere in the region. 

Since there is no formal network of local school-community 
councils in Regions Two throu^ Seven, there can be no 
region-wide committees for buildings, curriculum, finance, person- 
nel, etc. Again, this means that there is no coordination on these 
matters among the nonprofessional part of the>Bchool community, 
and there is no established system of communication that feeds 
input from the local schools to the regional boards and back down 
^ again. Any input from the community comes from individuals and 

is gathered at region board meetings or through private communi- 
• cations with board members. 'Rierefore, the input of the region 
board into central board decisions is based on a much more 
informal information and opinion-gathering pfocess than is the 
case in Region One, allowing them to operate with more 
autonomy from the community. In this sense they function much 
like small scale central boards. They represent administrative 
decentralization within the larger school system, but the informal- 
ity of the structures in which they work does not fbster 
community input into policy decisions." In other wards, ,. these 
regions do not represent political decentralization for the Detroit 
public schools. 



Fvaiuatlon 

Successful decentralization in two out of eight regions cannot 
be considered a systemwide success. Why was decentralization not 
more successful in Detroit? The answer to such a question is very 
complex and lies beyond the information available here. However, 
a number of factors which contributed to this outcome are 
suggested by the framework of institutional change which we have 
been using in this studj?^ 

One obvious factor was the absence of any clear-cut ideolc^ on 
the systemwide level. The decentralization plan grew out of the 
militant black comrhunity's demands for control ovci their 
schools. The idea of community control was clear within that 
community, but its implications for a system the size of Detroit, 
and for other communities— middle class blacks, working dts 
whites, professional whites, dthnic minorities, organized labor- 
were never worked through. The State Legislature responded to 
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the demands for a prc^ram which made sense in temis of the 
ideology of one community by imposirfg that program on the 
system as a whole. 

Goseiy related to the lack of a systerawide ideolc^ was the 
lack of systemwide leadership. The board of education which was 
in power when the first decentralization plan was passed profe^ed 
belief in decentralization but proceeded to implement it in such a 
way as to nullify its • inherent meaning. Not only did the 
desegregation effort frustrate community control, it raised a great 
deal of opposition to the decentralization plan with which it w^ 
associated. This reaction led to the election of a board of 
education under the second decentralization plan that was 
conyjosed of many disparate elements, sr :ie of v/hom were 
opposed to decentralization. It is no wonder that; the people of 
Region One found that the central board did not operate fully in 
accord with the principles enunciated in the decentralization plan. 

The lack of systemwide leadership for decentralization was 
consistent with the fact that the formulatioti of the decentraliza- 
tion plan did .not reflect the desires of the broad community. One 
poll showed that the maxority of both the black and the white 
communities favored a centralized, integrated school system and 
not the decentralized system produced by the political process. A 
survey of parents active in PTAs and therefore, presumably, having 
an active interest in school affairs, found no particularly strong 
support or opposition to decentralization. Most liked the idea of' 
having as much say as possible in running the schools and so gave 
liassive consent to decentralization. But their commitment to the 
idea was not strong enou^ for them to take any interest in the 
specific details of the decentralization plan (Gipson and Hall 
1976). As is probably the case with most political issues, adoption 
is carried throu^ the system by a vocal, committed rpinority.. But 
the implications of this lack of widespread supi>ort for a proposal 
for political decentralization are particularly serious. Successful 
political decentralization depends on the willingness of the 
community to take upon it^lf the respor^ibiiity for sharing in 
making decisions. \ 

Stiii another factor limiting the success of political decentraiiza* 
tion was the opposition of the Detroit Federation of Teachers. 
The federation did not want to have to bargain wjth a multitude 
of small school systems and feared that community control over 
personnel matters would threaten the job security of its membeifs. 
It insisted, therefore, on the maintenanc e of a centralized fegistty 
of certified teachers^ frorti which regional boards must draw their 
personnel. This action seriously limited the regions* control over 
edut.^Lional programs. 
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And finally, one can only speculate on whether the decentral- 
ization plan represented an incremental approach to the attain- 
ment of a more radical objective and thereby resulted in failure by 
design: In the decentralization plan, certain functions remained 
centralized in oHer to protect the public interest These were 
taxation, buH - allocation, and the enforcement of minimal 
educational ^landaids. The centralization of th^ functions 
provided the basis for the, maintenance of vestiges of power vrfiich 
could undermine the political decentralization of the school 
sj'^tem. To minimize this risk, the lay structure of power was 
reorganized at the center to place control of the system in the 
hands of regional representatives. However, it is unclear that the 
profei4|ional structure of power was similaily restructured. In any 
event, these centralized function- could have been exercised either 
ill a manner which fostered and reinforced political ctecentraliza- 
tion or in a manner which minimized it. It is apparent that the 
latter occurred. It is unclear whether this outcome resulted from 
the partial restructuring of the system or from the fact that those 
who rose to power in this restructiired system were not committed 
to the ideology of political decentralization. - , 

This analysis is reinforced by a comparison of what occurred in 
Region One with what occurred in less succ**ssful regions. In 
Region One a clear ideplogy favoring political decentralization 
existed. Leadership toward the attainment of this objective existed 
in th& Community, in the presence of I^everend Qea^ and the 
Innf:r City Parents Council, as weU as among professional school 
administrators. A stnicture was established in the form of the local 
sf^hool-community councils; a progcara was designed, the School- 
Community Relations program; and resources were allocated to 
• make political decentralization work. 

In other i §ions, where parents had not felt a lack of ccwitrol 
over their hves, the eagerness for poliUcal decentralization was 
absent and the participation was not forthcoming. Regional level 
decisions were left to regional boards. People in those regions who 
were interearted in school policies had no formal mechanism 
through which to contribute their opinic^s and no guaranteed 
voice in decisionmaking. The cspnsideratf on of their input depend 
strictly upon the goodwill of the region^ board membew. Many of 
the board members were openly opposed to decentralization and 
had no desire to receive input from the community. A number of 
b<»rd members w^re using their position 'as a stepping stone to 
bigger politicai careers. ITiey were mc«fe interMted in personal 
political power than in bringing the community inio the decision- 
making process. 
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One region board member recounted an experience &he had 
when serving her turn as board chairperson- Tlie regional board 
hfid always reported on the business of central board meetings 
after those meetings took place, effectively preventing community 
people from having an input into those meetings. She proposed 
that the agenda of central board meetings be presented to the 
region before the meeting of the central board -so .that she could 
properly represent the region's position at thc^ meetings. The 
suggestion met with strong opposition from her fellow members 
on tlie regional boaid. Citizens in regions like ti4is one who have 
no effective communication with their elected representatives have 
less access to the school system than before decentralization. They 
cannot deal with the central administration because the appropri- 
ate channels are through the regions. For them, re^onal boards are 
merely buffers— another layer of bureaucracy to battle when they 
want to have some input. 

Pilo (1975) hypothesizes that political decentralization of the 
public schools, if it can be achieved at all, can only be achieved 
through tlie political system external to the schools, rather than 
throu^'h the administration internal to the schools. It would seem, 
then, that in Detroit where the decentralization plan was imposed 
by the legislature, it should have been successful. But the 
legislature was the wrong level of government. It was too far 
removed from the mass of the Detroit citizenry to accurately 
reflect the general will. The legislature picked up on and carried 
through tlie demands of one small part of Detroit. For that small 
part, decentnUizafion has worked. But the fact that the plan went 
through the State government rather than the city government 
meant that the voice of the rest of the city went unheard. All the. 
parties involved wore never forced to sit dovm together and work 
out a set of goals and a program of action to achieve these goals; 
they never had to iron out differences and design a system that 
would satisfy all of their needs. The lack of support m six of the 
>^ei^t regTons suggests that had tht issue been on a city wide 
referendum, it would never have passed. Decentralization's 
success in Region One and Region Eight is exciting— it has brought 
positive changes in those communities and in their schools— but it 
is difficult to see how that success can be replicated elsewhere in 
the city. 



The future of decentralization in Detroit is uncertain. The 
disenchantment of six of the eidit regions has raised many 
questions alK>ut the efficiency and effectiveness of a decentralized ' 



Mayor Young in the fall of 1977 to appoint a committee to study 
the results of decentralization. The committee held hearings, both 
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public and private, with all segments of the school community in 
an attempt to evaluate the impact of decentralization on cost, 
community involvement, the ease of administration, and the level 
of achk?vement in Detroit's schools. This information never before 
had been compiled. What conclusions the committee will reach 
cannot be predicted. On November 10, 1977, the House of the 
Michigan Legislature passed a version of a bill that would 
recentralize the school system. A similar, thou^i less extreme, 
version of ths bill was introduced into the Senate and was to be 
considered when the study committee's results became available. 
Ironically, the Senase bill Was introduced by Stanisiaw Stopsjynski 
whose jKjlitical career began when he was elected to the board of 
education in Region Six However, the courts, which are still 
involved in the desegregation asue, have recently called for a 
school-community relations plan that will be difficult to achieve in ' 
a centralized system. How much control the cour^ will be able to 
exercise over the structure of the school system is unclear. Farents 
in Region One do not have much hope that they will be allowed to 
continue with their present system. But as one parent remarked, 
"They can take the word (decentralization) away, but they can't 
take away the process- people have become too accustomed to 
it." 
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CHAPTER 9 



TOWARD AN INTEGRATED 
THEORY OF PLANNED 
INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 

In this book we have reported our review of a wide-ranging 
literature on the nature and process of planned institutional 
change, and the role of social- science in that process. We have 
tempered and refined this review by field studies of four attempts 
at institutional change. What have we learned from tiiis review and 
observation? In this chapter we report our findings in terms of a 
skeleton or outline of an integxated theory of planned institution'^ 
change. We discu&> these findings under three topics: (1) th 
interrelatedness of theories of institutional change^ (2) examples 
of this mterrelatedness from our field studies, and (S) issues for 
further research and development toward an integrated thec^ or 
planned institutional chan^. 

{nterrelatedness of Theories 

In reviewing the literature, we used two similar frameworks 
with which to organize the various concepUializations and theories 
of planned institutional change. One was the Blase-Bumgardner 
model, and the other was a threefold typology of ideological, 
structural, and individual level approaches to institutional change. 
We will reexamine both of these frameworks in summarizing the 
interrelatedness of various theories. 

The Blase^Bumgiwinrr Model Reexamimd 

l^roughout this study, the Blase-Bumgardner mode! has proven 
to be a useful framework for viewing and understanding the 
proc^ of planned institutional change. Hie institutional variables 
of leadership^ doctrine (or ideology), program, i^ources, and 
inti^mal structure, together witi: linkages that are enabling, 
functional, normative, and .diffuse, have been foimd to be 
sufficiently comprehensive and useful in depicting the process. 
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Based on the literature re\'iewed in thU study, the Bim^ 
Bumgardner model can be improved in three rwpects.'One it the 
development of methods for depicting or measuring the relative 
strength of linkages hatween the institution and its environment, 
or the external structure of an organization as discussed in chapter 
*i. The Blase-Bumgardner model discusses the elements which make 
up the relationship between an institution and its environment; it 
does not provide a way of determining the magnitude of the 
various linkages which comprise that relationship. Jacobs provides 
such a contribuUon. In defining the organization-environment 
relationship in terms of an organization's dependence on and 
motivational investment in the resources in its environment, as 
weU as the availability and substitutsbility of those resources, 
Jacobs provides a means of depicting or measuring the relative 
importance of institutional linkages in any given instance of 
institutional change. Downs' discussion of the zones of an 
orgaization's domain provides another way of mapping or meas- 
uring the relative latitude or stricture of an organization's 
relationship with its environment. 

A second respect in which the Blase-Bumgardner model can be 
improved is Uie elaboration of the interactions or interdepend- 
dencies among the various institutional variables, and between 
those variables and the linkages that bind an organization to its 
envuronment. To this subject we will turn presently in summa- 
nzmg the utility of our other framework. The third shortcoming 
of the model is the limited' discussion of strategies (transactions as 
they are called in the model) for manipulating institutional 
variables or linkages to bring about intended change. Such a failing 
is not uncommon in practice theories. To overcome it requires a 
fairly high level of refinement in the knowledge of the processes 
in^^olved. A beginning in this regard is provided by Benson's 
discussion of strategies to alter the external structure or linkages 
of an institution. 

Ideology, Structure, and Interpersonal Relations 

The threefold typology of theories used in this review was 
particularly helpful in identifying the interrelatedness of key 
variables in the institutional change process. These variables arer 
(1) the values or belief system which define the objective and 
means of change; (2) the structure of functions and power among 
actors within the institution, as well as between the institution and 
its environment; and (3) the quality of interpersonal relations 
among actors within the institution that reflects their commitment 
aijd responsiveness to change. It is clear from our review that 
ideology is an insufficient basis for institutional change. By itself it 
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can lead to frustration and disillusionment, as dreams become 
dashed by the failure to design feasible means for their realization. 
The manipulation of institutional structures is also an insufficient 
strategy for institutional change. Without the restraint of ideolc^, 
structural changes can lead to the corruption of public or 
collective acts by the attainment of private benefits. Structural 
manipulations invol'/C coercion and the exercise of raw power. In 
the absence of any consideration of the attitudes and behaviors of 
persons ikwolved, such strategies become undermined at best, and 
lead to dehumanization at wor&t. On the other hand, strategies 
involving change in the attitudes and behaviors of individuals, 
without consideration of the ideology and structure in which such 
changes are to be enacf^, can lead to exploitaUon of the persons 
involved or their regression to early forms of behavior that are 
more consistent with their social milieu* 

Tlie interrelatednes.^> of these three major variables in the 
process of planned institutional change can be summarized in 
terms of a num* r of propositions, * ; 

In the absence of an ideology, that is, a belief system shared by 
all members of an institution regarding that institution's public 
purpose and the means appropriate for its attainment, institutional 
change is most ifl^ely to derive, from forces exterior to the 
institution, from environmental turbi^ence. Under such condi- 
tions, an organic or lateral internal str^itture is most conducive to 
the initiation of such change, i.e., to the generation of alternative 
responses to the pressure for change. A mechanistic or hierarchical 
structure is most conducive to the implementation of institutional 
change. 

In the presence of such an ideology, institutional change may 
derive from internal forces, i.e., the perception by members of 
discrepancy between the institution's prescribed performance and 
its actual performance. Although the literature is not clear on this 
point, it may be that, in the presence of such an ideology, 
institutional change is less likely to derive from environmental 
turbulence because the institution has a rationale with which to 
defend its performance from external criticism and with which to 
sustain the commitment and effort of its members in the face of 
adverse circumstances. 

When institutional change is mtemally induced and is ideologi- 
cally bcised, and when the commitment of members to that 
ideology is weak, a hierarchical internal structure is more 
conducive to the initiation of sue i change, as in the case of 
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kibbutzim. The literature 1-5 unclear on the relative advantages of 
different internal structures during the implementation of institu- 
tional change under these conditions. The presence of an ideology 
to which there is 9 strong commitment may result in a reversal in 
the relationship that otherwise exUts between the internal 
structure and stages in the institutional change process. Such a 
reversal may be accounted for by the fact that ideology defines 
the nature of allowable change and enjoys widespread acceptance 
Under such curcumstances. a hierarchical structure might initiate 
change without risking alienaUon. Similarly, an organic structure 
might implement such change since litUe centralized direction or 
reinforcement is required. 

These several propositions permit a resolution of a fundamental 
emgma that hai; plagued deraocraUc notions about reform For 
considerable time it has been assumed that democratic processes 
or what have come to be kno^-n as citizen participation, increase' 
he likelihood of institutional change. Yet time and again 
. ipincal cases emerge w.iich show the opposite relationship- The' 
gi Iter the amount of citizen participation, the less likely is any 
ch;.nge m the fundamental distribuUon of power or benefit* at 
least when such a distribution is perceived to serve well the 
interests of a majority of a population. The propositions which we 
have faeen.e-hmininK iead us to the following conclusion: Organic 
or lateral structures in and of themselves do not lead to 
institutional change. In the absence of an ideology ypon which to 
evaluate the justice of a given state of affairs, organic structures 
lead to a "tyranny of the majority." Those states will be 
maintained which serve well the majority, and those changes will 
be initiated which serve the interests of the majority. Under such 
conditions, the only basis on which changes can occur that are 
contrary to the expressed interests of those in power is through 
turbulence in the institution's environment. 

When the object of change is the environment and the change 
agent is an organization, a different relationship exists between an 
organization's internal structure and the change , process In this 
situation the organization is not an institution / in the sense in 
which it has been defined in this study. Since it is seeking a change 
m the ^larger system, the organization's output has not yet been 
valued by that larger system. When tlie external structure of the 
organization is relatively lateral, that is, when the organization is 
relatively equal in power with its environment, then an internal 
structure that is hierarchical 'will be most c«mducive to that 
organization's interactions with its environ mentals situation s 
exemplified by Maoist China in which domestic affairs were 
managed by mass participation, but foreign affairs were managed 
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by an elitist decisionmaking structure. When the external structure 
of such an organization is hierarchical, that is, when the 
organization is weak relative to its environment, an internal 
structure that is extremely or«f.inic, i.e., polycephalous and 
segmented, will be most conducive to carrying on relations with its 
environment. The example of such a situation is social movements 
in the United States. i 

Up to this point we have said nothu»g about theories involving 
the quality of interpersonal relations they relate to planned 
institutional change. There is an interdependence L^iweL^n the 
{irocesses of individual change, structural change, and ideology. 
Any attempt to alte? psychoic^icai states, i.e., to make individuals 
more open and \^ing to take risks in their relations with others, 
must be consistent with the structure within which that behavior 
is to occur and the ideology by which it is to be judged or 
e\^aluated. Changing individual behavior as a strategy for institu- 
tional change cannot work alvne. Attempts to induce individuals 
to be more oi^en and willing to take risks in an organization, in 
which power can be wielded capriciously by a few individuals, will 
make those individuals vulnerable to exploitation and cause them 
, to regress to more defensive behavior. 

On Uie other hand, attempts to alter the structure or ideology 
of an institution must be accompanied by psychological states. that 
are consistent with that new structure or ideology. The lack of 
such congruence will result in the imposition of an informal 
structure which is compatible^ with those states on that new 
structure, rendering the latter less effective witf^ respect to the 
purposes for which it was designed. The example of such a 
situation is the workers' communes in Yugoslavia in which work 
organizations achieved less than the desired level of worker 
participation in decisionmaking. 

The same type of interrelateiiness exists between the use of 
economic incentives to induce changes in organizational behavior 
and the structure of resources available to that organization. If 
such incentives are used to induce the adoption of new jgoals gr 
operating procedures without changing the allocation of estab-^ 
lished resources among new and old states, the organization will 
regress t^' the latter when the incentives are taken away. ^ 

Utilization of Social Science ^ ) 

Havirjg examined a frs^'mework for understanding planned 
institutional change; we dsm draw some tentative conclusions 
about the role of social >$cience in that process. In order for social 
science to have any role at all, one of two conditions must exist: 
(1 ) an institutional ideology l^at pro\ndes a commitment to act, or 
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(2) a crisis in the institution's environment. It is the ideology or 
the tTisis which provides the direction and motivation for change. 
Social science provides the rationaUzation of effective means for 
attaining those ends. In the context of tJ^ Blase-Bumgardner 
model, social science provides the prograj^ for institutional 
change. In order for social science to play that role, one of two 
other conditions must be met: (1) The social &ciei.<.-3 has 
demonstrated its utility in prior mstarices of a simUar natUiS or 
(2) conventional wisdom, or intuition is judged inadequate as a 
basis for dealing with the need to change. 

These principles do not mean" that social science cannot have a 
role in the formulation of ideology in institutional change. 
However, to do so social scientif+s must go beyond empirically 
based or positivist theories to the development of normative 
theories. If alternative models of ideal end states are developed, 
they, can influence th«' range of the debate over public purposes 
even though they cannot determine its outcome. When such 
models are linked to empirically tested propcsitions about 4he 
relative effectiveness of alU'mative actions in bringing about those 
end states, social science can have its most powerful impact. 
Normative theory can contribute to the debate over ideology as 
well as influence the program selected to put that ideology into 
practice. EmpiricaUy based theory can address itself only to 
questions of program choice. 

Examples From Reld Studies 

HaMng irier tified the basis' for a itioi^^ i itf grated theory of 
planm-d institutional change, let us review 3jr f jur case studies to 
see if they supp ort or illustrate the varioi ^^^ropositions we have 
set fttrth. In order to "do so, we must first establish some criterion 
by which the efficacy of the propositions can l>e judged. If we can 
arrange our four caseraleng a hypothetical continuum of success, 
we will have such a criterion. By success we meai^-ttrat the 
institutiongJ change -was implemented as planned 4nd that its 
implementation was sustained over some reasonable tiriie period. 
Such a criterion is a continuum in the sertse that no change is ever 
implemented exactly as planned, nor does it last forevi What we 
are talking about, therefore, is a relative matter. Furthermore, the 
information we have on each case is highly subjective] consisting 
of judgment* and impressions that are often obtained from 
partisan observers. Our evaluation of each case by this criterion 
must, therefore, be treated as Epeculative ai best. 

On^e basis of the information at our disposal, we would have 
t6 connider the deinstitutionalization of the Massachusetts juvenile 
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i'umH^tiona! syj^U'm ai» the most sueeessfu) cas^v U eame clost^st to 
realising its objeeUves aiici has jx^rsisU*d largely intact over an 
8-year (H»riod m the face of opposition. The least successful cast* 
would have to the Federal Correctional Institution at Butner, 
North Carolina, llii.^ judgmer^t is based on the fact that after a 
year of operation many of the basic elements of the proposed 
i-han^t^ liad not Ihhmi implemented and, indeed, af)pear impossible 
to mij)lenu»nt. Many of the features which were implemented were 
already standiurd practice in Federal prisons. Thus, while the 
Butiun' facility does in fact constitute^ a ver>' progressive correc- 
tional program, il amounts to little !n the way of planned 
institutional chan^^e, 

* • In between these two extremei^ lie the voucher experiment in 

the Alum Rock S^iiools and the decentralization of the Detroit 
Puhiu' Sc^hoois, Of these we wn)uld consider the Alum Rock case 
more* Nuccessful. AlUiou^^h t;he voucher system failed, a decentrali- 
zation of the system which differed markedly from previous 
<L"ondilu)ns in the schools did occur as intended and remained in 

^ force 2 vf ars after the tt^rmination of the voucher experiment. 

In reviewing thes4» cases, tlierefore, we would expect their 
dtgret* of i'onforimty with the propositions set forth m the 
" previous seu'tion to be in the following order; Nhissachuset ts 
Department o( Youth StTvices, Alum Rock rk'hoois, Detroit 
Public Schools, and FCl at Butner. 

Massachusetts DYS 

rhi* iieinstitutii:)naIization of the Massachusetts juvenile correc- 
tinnal system is a casi^ of environmentally induced change. An 
arousiHi public opinion, a new Governor, and the State legislature 
Cimibimxl in their efforts to bring about change. In this connec- 
tion^ it is significant that, of the four cases, the DYS had the most 
number of (environmental linkages which favored change. Eni^bling 
linkages were pres<»nt in tUe legislature's granting DY* the power 
of dispc)sition over treatment, the Governor's consistently appoint- 
uv^ reform minded tx:immissioners, and LEAA's making. available 
badly needed funds. Functional linkages were present in the 
■ ^ " coofH^raiion of voluntary agencies in providing alternative care. 

Normative hnkages were present in the pronouncements. of public 
officals unci citizen groups. Diffuse linkages were present in the 
form of pui>lic opinion formed through the mass media. 

Consistent with the external impx^tus for change is the fact that 
tht* mttrnal sirut^ture of the correctional system was extrer.iely 
\ hierarchical, both m initiating and implementing change. Tlie 

I leatiership of the syst4>m assumed a very dominant role ^ 

formutating arui ^\Jrr>'ing out the change process. At the outsej, 
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thf idt'ok)g>' for change was in tho environmont and was only 
parUally developed. It focused on the need for more humane 
treatment of juveniles hut did not articulate a program for reform. 
Deinstitutionalization emerged out of the change process and 
provided a more focused ideology which was able to sustain that 
process once begun. That the incipient ideoiog>' played an 
important role is exemplified by the fact that, when the 
commissioner encountered initial setbacks in his efforts to 
introduce ^ in ore humane treatment procedures, he introduced 
more drs^tic measures rather than retreat to established proce- 
dures, a response which would \w hard to imagine on the part of 
more pragmatically oriented leadership. As the ideology became 
ir.ore developed, leadership became less of a driving force; and it 
wouki apiwar that under the new system there is more participa- 
^tion of staff in decisionmaking. 

'Fhe pres*-nce of additional resources in the f^rm of LEAA 
funds was also a critic^ variable. It is noteworthy in tliis respect 
that these resources were used to dismantle the old system while 
building the new. Thus what started out as an incremental process 
Ix'came comprehensive and radical in order to assure the attain- 
ment of objectives. This radical approach, along with the 
•conscious use of ideology', probably accountsjiur the persistence 
of change over time. 

The one n^ajor strategy which is not illustrated by this case is 
changing individual level l^ehavior. In carrying out his reform, tlie 
commissioner came to view staff as an obstacle rather than a 
^facilitator of that reform, a fact which eventWly led to the ^ 
ideoIog> of lieinst^^utionalization. Whether the reorientation of 
sUiff \a!ues and fx'havior was never seriously attempted, or 
whether it was attempted and found wanimg, is unclear. What is 
clear is that the direction which the reform eventually took meant 
the elimination of many of the staff who needed to be .^trained. 
It may Ix' that, had the commissioner begun with a clear-cut 
ideology of deinstitutionalization, retraining of staff could have 
been more realisticjiily carried put. However, the case does 
illustrate the futility of atU>mptii^ institutional change through 
chaiiging individual level l>ehayior when the structure and ideology 
of that change have not Ix'en^established. 

Alum Rock Schools 

The exfH^rimentation with a voucher market system in the >\Jum 
Ro(^ public schools represents a case of internally induced 
change. Though the concept of the experiment was conceived and 
funded by outside sources, the Aium Rock school system chose to 
participate btn-ause the ex{?eriment was designed tc take the 
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district in direcUons in which it had alh*ady decided to go, in this 
connection, it is significant that a clear-cut ideology with respect 
to decentralization existed within the system in the sense that all 
major p^arties were agreed on what kind of a change they wanted. 
With respect to the establishment of a voucher market system, a 
common ideology was not apparent, and in terms of that objective 
thfc change was not successful. 

In initiating and carrying out this change, a lateral or organic 
internal structure was used. Although the formal organization of 
the school system was hierarchical the superintendent adopted an 
egalitarian or oi-ganic decisionmaking process in deciding whether 
to participate in the experiment and in planning it. It is further 
significant that in the implementation stage an organic decision- 
making process was used in the sense that tiie superintendent 
negotiated the implementation 6f specific elements of the experi- 
ment with the interested parties. This adoption of an organic 
process is consistent with the results achieved. Those aspects q| 
the ex|K*riment which were consistent with the commonly 
accepted ideology (decentralization ) were successfully imple- 
mented, and those aspects which wer^ consistent with the 
ideology- about which there was disagreement (the voucher market 
system) were not successfully implemented. 

Other factors contributing to success in this case were leader- 
ship, and resources. The leadership of the school system was 
strongly committed to the decentraii2;ation which succeeded, and 
only loosely committed to the voucher market system which 
faikni. Furthtrmore, leadership played a very strong role in 
negotiating relations l)etween the system and its environment, ir 
keeping with the ideology to which the system wai» committed. 
Resources in the form of OEO funds played a significant role in 
enabling the system to carry out the intended change. However, 
unlike the Massachusetts case, those funds were used to add new 
processes and not dismantle existing ones. This strategy allowed 
the school system to revert back to those procedures which it did 
not wish to give up once the. funds were withdrawn. 

The linkages between the Alum Rock School District and its 
environment were consistent with the success of decentralization 
and the failure of the voucher system. The district needed little 
from its environment to carry out decentralization, except 
fiiiancial resources and puf;iic support. The former were acquired 
through tiie voucher exf)eriment, and the latter already existed. 
With respect to the voucher experiment more linkages were 
required: enabling legislation from the State to allow nonpublic 
schools to participate and t^-set aside the personnel requirements 
govemmg the employment of public school teachers. NeitherVas 
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forthcoming, a fact which restricted the attainment of a voucher 
market system. The district also needed the supfxjrt of the local 
teacher's union, which it received, but not without further limiting 
the market character of the experiment. ' 

. Of the four institutions studied, the Alum Rock School District 
is the only one that explicitly attended to the quality of 
interpersonal relations in the process of planned chang^v^l 
parties agreed that the human relations training was a significant^ 
factor in the degree of success which the school system achieved . 
However, such a process resulted in a structure for the institution- 
al change which protected the job security of tlie parties involved. 
When viewed alongside the Massachusetts DYS case, this finding 
suggests that a guarantee of job security is a necessary- condition 
for the effective use of human relations training in institutional 
change. 

Detroit PubUc Schools ^ 

The political decentralization of the Deti-oit public schools is a 
case of externally induced change. It was initiated by one segment 
of the parent population served by the schools and imposed on the 
system by the State legislature. In comparison to the case of the 
Massachusetts DYS, the external linkages supporting institutional 
change in the Detroit case were weak. State legislation was passed 
enabling decentralization, but functional linkages with the teach- 
ers' union were inhibiting rather than facilitating. Normative 
linkage supporting the change were latent at best. Decentraliza- 
tion was consistent with basic American values, but there was no ' 
public enunciation of its importance to the welfare of the larger 
community. Similarly, diffuse linkages were lacking in that little 
public support for political decentralization existed systemwide. 

Within the Detroit public schools, key institutional variables 
supportive of change were lacking. There was no ideology of 
political decentralization at the systemwide level. Leadership was 
not unified in support of the chan^. What hierarchical powers 
that remained in the new structure were used to blunt or minimize 
change. In Region One, where political decentralization was most 
successful, the opposite pattern of variables emerged. A greater 
consciousness of an ideology of political decentralization existed, 
leadership was strong in support of change, a program was 
conceived and resources allocated to carry out the change, and 
widespread participation occurred in its implementation. It is 
significai-jt that Region One made widespread use of training to 
enable actors to participate effectively in the new system. This 
training occurred, however, after a design for the new structure 
had been worked out. 
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FCI at Butner 

The attempt to irapieraent the Morris model of impriwnment at 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Butner represents a case of 
externally induced change. It was external in the sense that the 
larger system, the Feder^ Bureau of Prisons, imposed a program on 
one of its units, the Institution at Butner. However, unlike the 
Massachusetts DYS, tlie Butner FCI had very few supportive 
linkages with its em'ironment. It did have the administrative 
authorization from BOP wnich enabled it to undertake the 
experiment. But it did not receive financial resources necessary to 
carry it out. Functional Unk^es were weak or absent-Hhe parole 
board demurred in its part of the experiment, BOP industries were 
lacking^ and there was no community employment to carry out 
the early release component of the experiment. 

Within the FCI at Butner, significant institutional vjuiables were 
lacking, A very clear ideology lay at the heart of the Morris model 
of imprisonment. However, that model was adopted by the BOP 
• and the FCI at Butner as a program with which to run a new 
facility, not an ideology. There is no jujparent ideology to which 
BOP or the Butner administration was committed that dictated 
the adoptibn 6f the Morris model. The success or failure of the 
model was little more than an interesting incident in the ongoing 
life of a bureaucracy. The lack of ideology goes hand in hand with 
. a lack of leadership with respect to the experiment. Tliis 
conclusicm is not to imply a lack of leadership in the administra- 
tion of the FCI at Butner; it refers only to leadership for 
institutional change as repre^^ented by the attempt to implement 
the Morris model. And lastly, the experiment at Butner involved 
no training to enable staff to adopt attitudes and behaviors 
consistent with the Morris model. In fact, many staff were 
unaware of the model or the existence of the experiment, further 
evidence of the lack of an ideology within the institution by which 
its members could be committed to planned change. 

The reader should be cautioned against treating this summary 
analysis of the four field studies of planned institutional change as 
a verification of the propositions we have been discussing in this 
chapter. In the first place, the analysis is based on information 
which is highly subjective and impressionistic in nature, A more 
empirical process is required for verification. Secondly, this 
analysis contains the error of post factum tiieorizing identified by 
Merton (1968. pp- 147ff.), This error derives from making 
unstructured observations, and then formulating a "theory** to fit 
those observations. Such observations in no way can be said to 
verify the theory because they do noi allow ihe theory to be 
negated. Verification rcKjuires the observation of events which 
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boUl conform and fail to conform to the conditions implied in a 
theory; it involves predicting events before they are observed 
rather than explaining them "after the fact." Post factum 
theorizing is adequate for generating hypotheses. In this sense we 
^ can say that our a,-.alysis only Ulustrates the propositions we have 
been disc-ussing. The fact that we applied our propositions, once 
formulated, to a reanalysis of our field studies adds very little to 
theu- validity. Tho. cases used for verification are the same cases 
from which the propositions were derived. "Such a practice only 
adds to the elegance of the illustration. 



issues for Further Research and 
Development 

We have decided to^ address ourselves in this concluding section 
to issues involving both empirical research and program develop- 
ment. In keeping with the nature of planned institMtional change 
as we have come to understand it, research has limited utility 
wlu-n conducted apart from tht actions it is intended to inform 
The success of efforts at coUective action may rest as much on the 
deveiophient of rational methods or techniques for facUitating 
such action as it does oaerjipirical research on the process When 
research needs are identified in is^ation from action methodolo- 
gies, they are more likely to reflect a motivation to perpetuate 
research rather than to improve action. » 

The Role of Ideology 

The literature we have examined and the field studies we have 
conducted underscore the importance of ideology in planned 
mstitutional change. Yet littfe has been written aboiit how groups 
come to formulate an ideology. The process remains much of a 
mystery. Research on how ideology is formulated would greatly 
enhance the development of rational techniques to assist this 
process. Such techniques appropriate for small groups are already 
available, but techniques for large-scale decisionmaking are very 
much needed (Runyan 1977), 

A related issue is the design of techniques for resolving conflicts 
m the interpretation of a given ideology. In the example of Maoist 
China, a form of high priesthood fulfiUed this function; in t^e 
, United States, the Supreme Court is so used. Techniques or 
methods that are less cosUy and that are appropriate for use 
within organizations need to be developed. 
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The roie of ideoic^ in large organizations is particularly 
problematic, as evidenced by the research of Tannenbaum. 
Further research is needed to clarify whether or not a determin- 
istic relationship exists between orffuiizational sizew technolc^, 
and internal structure. The literature suggests that, as organization- 
al size increases, the use of technolc^ and the specialization of 
tasks became necessary to maintain efficiency in production. It is 
this use of technology and not ideology, so goes the argument, 
tliat dictates the internal structure of the organization. However, 
the evidence is not conclusive, as Argyris points out, and further 
research is necessary. 

A pr(^^>lematic relationship also exists between group size and 
the process \3y which ideology is formulated. Those who advocate 
the use of ideology as a guidance system for mass society, such as 
Maoists in China and Friedmann (1973) in the United States, see 
the formulation of ideology occurring through a myriad of small 
groups, or what has been called a cellular structure. If this 
relationship between the formulation of ideologj^ and group size is 
deterministic, the kjnd of techniques or methods appropriate for 
ideology formation in large organizations is more apparent. 

And finally, the consequences of the use of ideology in planned 
change need to be examined. Conflicting claims are made with 
respect to its effect on productivity and cost. On the one hand, 
ideology apparently increases group solidarity, minimizes aliena- 
tion, and therefore increases the rate of output. On the other 
hand, ideology apparently limits the range of choice among the 
means of production or of delivering service, resulting in an 
inefficient use of scarce resources. The conditions under which 
these respective claims are true need to be verified so that their 
conflicting implications for action can be resolved. 
The Role of Internal Structure 

A number of issues need to be investigated with reference to the 
nature and function of internal structure in institutional change. 
In the first place, a full range of more definitive models of internal 
structure needs to be developed. T^e literature dwells essentially 
on two extreme models, but in reality there must be several more. 
The matrix, the federated, and the polycephalous are some. 
Furthermore, the models which do exist are not always adequately 
articulated. The notion of a hierarchical structure has intuitive 
clarity because it abounds in modern industrial society. But the 
research on which -the concept of an organic ^^tructure is based 
contains only the vaguest definitions. If research is to usefully 
proceed into the relative merits of alternative structures, we must 
have fuller and more systematic conceptualizations of those 
structures. 
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The? basic relationship between the interr J structure of an 
organization ami the stages of institutional jchange needs to be 
tested more fully. The research findings from which .these 
propositions arise are consistent, for the most part, but they 
embody very inadequate conceptualizations of an organic struc- 
ture. The particular point in the process which has not been 
addressed by prior research is the shift between the initiation and 
implementation stages. The literature reports that an ojxanic 
structu^re is more conducive ttr initiation because it provides the 
freedom for exploring a fuller range of alternatives; and a 
hierarchical structure is more conducive to implementation be- 
cause it provides a single set of consistent operations. Biit what 
kind of structure is best suited to, selecting the ^single most " 
appropriate course of action among those ^nerated during the 
initiation stage? Presumably the organic structure* lacks tfee 
, consensus to make a decision possible, and the hierarchical 
structure lacks the vision to depart frdra established practices. The 
literature is ambiguous on this crucial point. 

Assuming that a single organization operates during all stages of 
.the institutional change process, it must undergo transitions from 
the type ot structure most appropriate for one stage of change to 
the type most appropriate to another stage. Yej^ how can an 
organization achieve such planful versatility? The Literature is 
silent on the subject. It would appear that very few case examples 
of such multipurpose 6rganizations exist. Again, this matter is 
fruitful for research. 

And lastly, some argue on the basis of normative theory that ' 
organic structures are more effective for all stages of institutional 
change. Although this position conflicts with existing evidence, it 
may not have been given an adequate test. An adequate test 
requires an experiment designed to fully incorporate all of the 
conditions necessary to the functioning of an organic structure, 
and one which evaluates its consequences with resjJect to aU the 
criteria by which it purports to be effective. Tests to date have 
simply compared the effects of existing organizations which 
approximate various models of internal structure. 

The Role of Interpersonal Relations 

Th^ effect of the quality of interpersonal relations on the 
ability of an organization to respond to a changing environment 
has been well docuitiented. Techniques of human relations training 
are well developed and in widespread use. Such training is often 
referred to as organizational development, a term which is 
specious because it implies a sufficient strategy for resolving 
organizational malfunctioning and bringing about change. What is 
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not smO dear tj^^ relationship between human relations training, 
structure, and ideology in organizational performance. As was 
demonstradni in the Alum Rock case, human relations training, 
important as it is, cannot compensate for the effects of an 
inadequate structure or conflictual ideologies. 
^ Research is needed into the structural and ideological condi- 
tions that arc conducive to the effective use of human relations 
training. What is the role of such training in the formulation of 
ideolog>!? What is its role in planned change that is imposed from 
the oOUide, as was the case in the Massachusetts DYS, as opposed 
to btnnn generated from the inside, as was the case in the Alum 
Rock Schools? W1iat is the role of human relations training in a 
hierarchical as op|X)sed to an organic structure? Such research 
should be oriented toward the development of diagnostic tech- 
niques that identify the org^mizational conditions in whioh human 
relations training can bi* used effectively, and the appropriate 
pur^wses it should siTve. 

Interrelatedness of Ideology, Structure, 
and Interpersonal Relations 

The major issue identified in this study is the interrelatedness 
among three major variables in planned institutional change: 
ideology, intt^mal and external structure, and the quality of 
interpersonal reialions. Several propositions have been set forth in 
the previous st^ction. However, they are based only in part on 
research, and much of that research is fragmented 'T^ nature. The 
pro|X)silions lack any comprehen^ve systematic verification. 

Given the-* current level of distrust in government and the 
malaise which overhang many public services, these proposition^ 
would appear to justify a major Research "effort. Such an effort 
would test the several strategies for institutional change or 
development, singly and in comt^nation, against t^^ig^utcomes 
with which they are associated, both with respect to\he various 
stage.* of the change process and the institution's overall perfor- 
mance {se^ fipure 7). For example, an institution with a clear-cut 
-ideology would be observed to determine whether changes were 
more likely to originate ^externally or intefhally to the organiza- 
tion; the ease with which alternatives v/ere initiated in response to 
the pressure for change; tiie ease with which an alternative was 
T selected upon which to act; the degree to which that alternative 
was implemi i' as intended; the amount of output in a given 
product or service which the institution was committed to 
produce; and the cost ofproducmg that output, ideally, a number 
of public bureaucracies would be recruited to experiment with 
various strategies. The bureaus should operate in the same domain, 
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»Q as to have a common output by which to compart? their 
performance. 

Such research can be facilitated by the Multivariate Analyjos, 
Participation and Structure (MAPS) methcd of org^izational 
design developed by Kiiraann (1977). TTie method is based on the 
notion that the structure of an organization should t>e consistent 
with the personal needs and styles of its members, as well as the 
nature of the collective ),asks whjich are to be perfornied. It is a 
normative model in that it incorporates certain value preferences 
about the nature of man: that an individual seeks self^lirection 
and self-control and seeks rather than avoids responsibility. The 
method begins with an elicitation of the preferences for tasks, 
work styles, and work colleagues of individual workers, and by use 
of a computer program aggre^tes these preferences into one of 
si^veral structural designs appropriate for such tasks and interper- 
sonal styles. The work of kiiraann is unique in that it. provides 
systematic and empirical procedures for ori^issational design 
which overcome the conceptual models we have been discussing in 
this book. It has the disadvantage of concreteness in that 
disagreeiment with the way cc icepts are interpreted is made easier. 
But from such disagreements rome ^^reater clarity and unity. 

Utilization of Sociai Scknce 

Finally, let us summarize the issues revealed iii our study related 
to the utilization of social science in planned institutional change 
that require further research and development. Thq, principal issue 
in this regard is the development ^qf normative theory in the social 
sciences. Initially, work of a conceptual nature needs to be done' 
on Jhe nature of normative theory, the process by which such 
thoories are developed'l^^d the way in which such theories ^are 
used both in guiding empirical research as well as generating 
prescriptions for public action. It is apparent that tiuch theories 
must integrate a theory of man with a theory of social groups. 

Beyond this, individual 'scientists need to be supported in their 
'efforts to develop normative theory. The implication which 
emerges most clearly from this review is that the dilemma facing 
the social science community no longer invoives a choice between 
pure and applied research, but rather a choice between value-b^sed 
normative theory and value-free positivist theory^. If knowledge is^ 
to have its ultimate justification in social utility, social purposes 
must be part of its foundation. 

And finally, new models of the role of the social scientist must 
be developed consistent with th6 new role of social scier^ce theory, 
is the scientist a technician or a social critic, an engineer or a social 
philosopher? What distinguishes a value-oripnted social scientist 
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from a stociui activist or a politician? We believe there art* vaaWe 
and useful answers to these questioniJ-4hat the possibility exists 
for maintaining the unique contribution of the scitrtific paradigm 
while blending it witn service to th^coiximonweal. 
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